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ABSTRACT _ _ _ 

The results of a one-year study of the effect of 
topic and situation on the speech behavior of fifth and sixth graders 
of Spanish-English background are reported . Two elementary schools in 
Lbs Ahgeles County wiere selected for the study. Students ■ language 

skills as evidenced in spontaneous speech obtained through 

sbcidlinguist ic methods of observation and analysis were examined; 
These skills were compared with linguistic behavior i^ 
situations. The differences between language behavior in t 
sociolinguistic interview sessions and in individual interviews are 
highlighted. _ It was found that morphology was only marginally 
affected by the situation, that syntax showed quite different 
patterning from morphology^ and that length of residence showed a_ 
critical period during which speakers exhibited clear preference for 
either Spanish or English in peer interact ibn_ and in extended _ 
discourse; One major implication is that ^ while tests of morphology 
are useful for evaluating mbrphblogical develbpmeht , they are nbt 
representative bf functional speech behavibr unless they. allow for 
extended discburse. _ It is cbhcluded that the concept of language 
prbficiency, as applied to sudents on the basis of cbnvent ional 
language prbficiency assessment instruments, should be distinguished 
from language abilities. (RW) 
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CHAPTER 1. THE STUDY OF TOPIC AND SITUATION AS FACTORS IN LANGUAGE 
PERFORMANCE 

1 . 0 Introduction 

The fbliowlng Is orie in a series of final reports on stadles 
conducted by the NCBR concerning the language behavior of school age 
children living and attending school in bilingual communities in the 
U.S. 

This particular report gives the results of a one-year study 
addressing the effect of topic and situation on the speech behavior of 
latcs preadblescehts (10-12 year olds, fifth and sixth graders) of 
Spanish-English background currently attending public schools in the 
Los Angeles area. 

The study is intended to help fill two kinds of gaps In our 
ciurrent knowledge of the relation of language proficiency to 
acqui si t ional and educational processes; age group, and 
context-sensitive uses of language. 

The study was motivated by concern with the current practice in 
the educational system of categorizing students as limited or fluent 
speakers oF Ehgtish in order to determine their eligibility for 
services and treatments intended to enhance their opportunities for 
academic achievement. This practice has been extended to include the 
students' proficiency in the home language as wcsll (Spanish in most 
cases reported below). 

It will be an overriding theme of this report, Justified by the 
results^ that the concept of 1 angua^e proflc^i^ency status, as appliad to 
students on the basis of current conventional language proficiency 

assessment instruments (hereafter LPAIs), should be distinguished from 

17 
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l^nduade abnit4^s . the actual knowledge a speaker has of a particular 
language, which Is made use of In a variety of situations. 

In the course of the ensuing discussion many compelling reasons 
justifying the above distinction between language proficiency and 
language abilities will be uncovered and justified. However, from the 
outset it is Immediately suggested by the title of this Study that 
language behavior is sensitive to changes in topic and situation. It 
follows from this that the language behavior elicited by LPAIs Is (1) 
restricted to topics predetermined by test designers, and to a Specific 
situation In which language Is the focus, and (?) constrained to a 
harrow set of rules for verba! interaction (between the tester and the 
subject), eiven these conditions, the language produced in a testing 
situation may not accurately reflect the actual language abilities of 
the spealter, not even insofar as language relevant to classroom 
interact ion, and academic achievement Is concerned. in view of this 
initial consideration, the strategy followed In this study has been to 
elicit and analyze the language behavior of the speakers in an LPA 
situation, then comparing this with the language behavior of the same 
ipeikers under conditions where motivation to speak freely, and 
consequent speech output, is maximized within the constraints necessary 
for recording and observing speech. TheSe methods are dealt with in 
Chapter 2. 

The Study focuses on students aged 10-12 years. From a variety of 
perspectives, students in this age groups (late preadolescence) 
represent a crucial category of bllinguals or non-English speakers. 
The students are older and more advanced than the K-3 students that 
have been the attention of the bulk of research in bilingual education. 
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However ^ this age group Is of critical importance to an educational 

process that converts young people from incipient students to either 

high school graduates or high school dropouts. Students in this age 

group stand at the gate of critical physiological, social and academic 

changes. For these students, we know very little about the 

- - (J 

sociol inguistic abilities that one may expect to be developetl^t this 

point. 

1 . 1 Theoret icai and- gi^actJcal Background of the Study 

Because LPAIs used for determining language proficiency status 
are, for the most part, restricted to measuring spoken ^ as opposed to 
written , language, and because knowledge of spoken language precedes 
and forms a basis for knowledge of written language for the speakers 
studied here (as for the vast majority of H spanics and others of 
non-English speaking background in the U.S. educational system), this 
study is restricted to the spoken English and Spanish of the target 
population. 

As stated in the preceding section. It will be useful to 
distinguish language proficiency from language-^bll I ties > banguage 
proficiency wl I I be defined strictly as the results of a quantitative 
measure (e.g., language proficiency test) applied to a speech sample 
(e.g., the speech sample elicited by that test). On the other hand, 
language ^t^i44tles wi 1 1 be defined as what a speaker can actually do 
with the language s/he knows. An account of the language abilities of 
a speaker will distinguish what the speaker knows from what s/he 
doesn't know, the latter being the Basis for deciding what the speaker 
needs to learn in order to achieve normally in school. Thus, a 

1 
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language prSflciency test converts some aspects of *l speaker's total 
Un quaoe abilities Into a measured Janqu,«iqe prcfleUnc^. 

,t Is Important to note here that In educational research, what 
"the student does not know ^has often been emphasized at the expense of 
what the same student d^es know. This Is most evident In studies of 
language which directly compare the student's language with the 
standard variety of the same language. It is particularly evident In 
those studies which characterize the differences between the standard 
(school) norns of language and the norms actually used by the students 
as "errors." This characterization of the Speech of the students as 
..error"-laden, "wrong," "bad," "Incorrect" Is no mere terminological 
matter, but rather implies a need and subsequent Instructional strategy 
to replace those norms with the "correct," "right" or "good" ones 
(those of Standard English). Indeed, this attitude in the educational 
system has also been applied to monolingual English speaking students 
from coar,Unitles where nonstandard forms of English are spoken. In the 
case of speakers of non-English background, however, blllnguansm 
and/or a first language other than English has been «nphasl2ed as the 
primary factor in lack of stan^ English ability, and has been 
associated with lack of school achievement. Outside of this 
attitudlnal factor, which In Itself must not be underestimated {as 
pointed out by Troike, 1981), there is little evidence that spoken 
varieties of English other%han the standard contribute significantly 
to lack of school achievement. 

The force of much work directed toward recognition of changes in 
language with situation, whether concerned with an entire shift from 
one language to another, or from one variety of a single language to 
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another variety of the same language^ has led to a different 

characterization of nonstandard forms of English as "inappropriate" in 

the school context, rather- than Inexorably "wrong" for an^ context. 

This change In attitude recognizes that fully functional nonstandard 

varieties of English and Spanish are widely used in Hispanic 

communities, and are appropriate in many non-school contexts, in some 

cases even more appropriate than the corresponding standard varieties. 

Within bilingual communities these varieties may provide targets for 

second language speakers whose second language development cannot be 

considered fully functional by any standards. Up to now, investigation 

of these targets has almost exclusively considered only nonstandard 

varieties of Spanish (e.g., EHas-01 ivares, 1976). Nonstandard 

varieties of English in Hispanic communities ranain largely unexplored. 

While the concept of appropriateness, mediated by situation, 

represents ah Informed advance over the concept of correctness, as 

applied to speakers from bilingual communities. It still does not link 

the languages and enveloping cultural knowledge of the community with 

that of the school. in the absence of this link, the goal of the 

educational system may easily remain the replacement of one set of 

language norms by another, rather than the addltlbh of norms^ valued by 

__ _ ____ 

the schools, using the linguistic knowledge a 1 r^ady possessed by the 

student as a basi s for further 1 Ingui stic and educational development. 

Very little has been done oh the language abilities of BMingaal 
studehts, beyond the quantitative measures applied to language behavior 
In test situations. This problem affects LPAIs used for assessing oral 
language proficiency no less than it does other aspects of the 
educational processes. Even though there are some instruments, such as 

11 
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the BINL and BSM (dlicussed In more detail below), which show awareness 
of the i^sue of different fully developed nonstandard varieties of 
English and Spanish, and which caution examiners not to penalize 
speakers for producing nonstandard (as, opposed to underdeveloped) forms 
of language, these efforts have little effect In practice since the 
examiners have virtually no Informed basis for distinguishing 
nonstandard from underdeveloped forms. In fact, nonstandard and 
underdeveloped forms are not invariably distinct on an individual Item 
basis. For example, in considering forms of negation (to anticipate 
later discussion), the use of dwitwith a third person singular (3s) 
subject as in: h. don't llke^t , may or may not be a fully developed 
form depending on the particular speaker. In lower SES Hispanic 
communities, such as those from which the population studied here are 
drawn, as well as in many monolingual English communities, this Is a 
fully developed norm which speakers continue to use at all ages, even 
while observing subJect-verb agreement in all other cases, e.g.. he 
iike-s it . in the case of some second language speakers, however, It 
may be a sign of underdevelopment. This depends on the extent to which 
the speaker uses subject-verb agreement in o^er cases. For the 
Hispanic communities studied, subject-verb a^S^e^ent is a feature of 
the nonstandard as well as standard varieties of English. Consistent 
or any patterned lack of subject-Verb agreement Is ^ sign of 
underdevelopment In terms of community norms as well as the school 
norms of English, except In the case of donlt. To the teacher or 
tester, donU with a 3s subject may be "incorrect" or "inappropriate" 
in the ed^^catlonal c6ntext,. but the reasons for the use of this and 
similar nonstandard features may differ crucially depending on other 
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features of the speaker's language system. It follows that^the 
strategies used to teach the speaker the desired forms must differ in 
accordance with the knowledge the speaker has already developed. i)ne 
child needs to gain control of the Engl I sh process of subject-verb 
agreement for all forms. Another needs only to learn the value the 
school puts on the form doesn*t with 3s subjects. 

Since the present study includes students of a wide range of 
demonstrated language abilities In English and Spanish, it wf 11 be 
possible to report on the distinction between those linguistic features 
which are general to their age group in the communities studied and 
those which are characteristic of recent learners (underdeveloped 
\peakers) of English at their age. 

The following sect Ion d! scusses in greater detail the context of 
language proficiency studies from which the presently reported research 
results. 

1 .2 Language Proficiency Assessment 

Language proficiency assessment (henceforth LPA) Is a crucial part 
of the developing technology of bijingual education. Its most 
widespread use across American school systems Is to classify students 
of hbn-Erigi ish family backgrounds for determining ejlglBMIty and/or 
heed for bilingual educational programs. On the basis of specific LPA 
Ihstruments, students are classified as fluent or Ximj ted speakers of 
English. The most widely used tests make further distinctions wfthfn 
both categories, but this distinction is the crucial one. 

Currently there is much debate over the relationship of LPA to 
school achievement, although it Is generally agreed that lack of 
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proficiency in English is at least partially responsible for the lack 
of academic achievement, and for an eventual high dropout rate among 
speakers from hoh*English backgrounds, especially Hispanics. The 
controversy centers around two major questions: 

1. What kinds of language proficiency are related to what kinds 
of academic achievement? 

2. What is the relative role of language proficiency among 
factors (e.g.| sbcia I or individual psychological), which 
promote or impede academic achievement? 

To begin with, the question arises: What is the content of 

language proficiency? There is ho agreed upon answer to this question. 

The scope of language proficiency is hot well defined. As a poiht of 

departure, we consider the most commonly used ihstrumehts; LAS 

(Lahguage Assessmeht Scales), BSM (Bilingual Syntax Measure), BINL 

(Basic Ihventbry of Natural Language). All of these instruments are 

commercially produced and distributed, and have been the subject of 

cdmparative study (esp. Gijjmore i Dickerson, 1979; Ullbarri, Spencer S 

Rivas, 1980). They all have content restricted to core linguistic 

components. The core 1 i ngu i st ic components are: 



PHONOLOGY: The pronunciation and perception of linguistic 
sounds; 

MORPHObbGY: The processes of word format ion; part Icq larly for 
gngjlsh^ the most freqaently used Inflectlohal 
suffixes. '\ 

SYNTAX: The processes of sentence format ion; the organization 

of words into sentences and Intermediate units, I.e.^ 
clauses and phrases. 



LEXICON: Vbcalpulary; the Invesntbry of souhd sequenceis and 

meanihgs paired into morphemes and words, e.g., nouns 
and verbs. 



14 
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Each of the Instruments is restricted to one or several of these 
components, and devises a scoring system through which to quantify the 
results of el Icltations, leading to assignment of the speakers to a 
classif icatory status above or below a cut-off point between limited 
and fluent proficiency. 

For all practical purposes, these Instruments score by cbmparlng 
the speaker's output with the equivalent standard (written) English 
1 i ngui St Ic features. 

A particularly interesting feature of all of these Instruments is 
that they also have Spanish versions. Thus, they also claim to measure 
dominance for English-Spanish blllnguals. 

The following table shows the differing emphases of the three LPA 
tests. 

Table 1.1 Comparison of core linguistic emphases of three LPAIs. 

^BINL --— &SH LAS 

phonology ^ + 

morphology ^ + (+) 

syntax + ^ (+) 

lexicon (+) (+) + 

The BINL and BSM measure lexicon only Insofar as they do not allow 
hoh-English words used In an English-Intended response In counting 
Wbrds-per-sehtence. The LAS measures morphology and syntax 
impresslonlstlcally, requiring the scorer to react in an 
Impressionistic way to the frequency of deviations from standard 
English syntax and morphology In the speaker's retelling of a taped 
story. Special attention Is drawn In Table 1.1 to the fact that the 
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BINL and BSM take virtual ly diametrically opposed approaches to the 
evaluation of syntax.* 

in- considering the different contents of each of these 
ihstruments, several questions come to mind. First, are the different 
cionents conSensurate? That Is, would we expect a score on one 
component to predict (have a direct relationship to)' a scori oh another 
component? If so, why? If not, what are the bases for choosing or 
emphasizing one rather than another? 

From a linguistic point of view^ we might expect that, within a 
given community, most speakers acquiring English as a first language 
would Show similar levels 5f development in all components, especially 
within the age range of 10-12, with which we will be dealing. Host 
features of phonology, and especially morphology, are relatively 
frequently used in spec-H, and most speakers would liave adequate 
exposure to assimilate them. On the other hand, one would expect 
syntax and lexicon to be more matters of Individual experience. To be 
sure, speakers of the same community shbuld share the most obvious and 
usual syntactic patterns and typical vocabulary by this age. Howewer, 
we might expect the more complex forms of syntax, those found mostly in 
written English, to be differentially distributed across speakers, 
e.g., the prepositional relative clause— the boy to wHbm 1 gave the 
book (rather than the boy ihat/who I gave the book t©)-and specialized 
vocabulary, e.g., distributor (auto), beside (school -talk or archaic 
for next t^ , b^) , etc.. 

*A1 though the BSM cills itself a Basic Syntax Measure ^ it Is 

virtually confined to morphology . Morphology may be viewed as 
. word-level, aS opposisd to sentence-level, syntax. 
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For acquirers of English as a second language, or even as a first 
language in a cbmrnurilty where the speaker Is exposed from the outset to 
non-English speakers or to many speakers of English as a second 
language, the situation may be quite different. The components of 
Table 1.1 are clearly separable. Thus, phonology, for example, varies 
greatly across communities where English is the first language learned 
as well as among individuals whose is not English, regardless 
of the other components. Lexicon Is also highly variable. The most 
extreme cases of separation of lexicon from syntax are shown by creole 
languages, which may have an English vocabulary, but a syntax and 
morphology quite distinct from the mainstream varieties of English Icf* 
Hymes, 1971). 

It is far from clear at what rates different components of a 
language, acquired as non-first, develop, or to what extent there Is 
any predictable relationship among different components In second 
language development. 

On the face of it, the criteria and implied notions of language 
proficiency are different for various tests* More deeply, the question 
has been raised whether various measures concentrating on different 
aspects of language are equivalent. Proposed answers to this question 
have varied from a claim that all aspects of language proficiency are 
equivalent^ e.g., Oiler's recent claim that there Is a global language 
proficiency (glp) underlying all measures of Isihguage proficiency and 
even language achievement tests (Oiler & Perkins, 1980),. to extremely 
complex models factoring out mode and channel, e.g., spoken-written; 
production and compreshension, and domain, e.g., home, school, etc. 

Perhaps the golden mean is Cummins* claim that there are two types of 
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language proficiency— one related to school achievement, and another 
which Is not (e.g.. Cunmlns, 1986). 

Confronting a potential chaos In the ciassiflcatlpn of stadeHis 
Into "Limited English Proficient" and "Fluent Engl Ish Prof Iclent," or 
"Limited English Speaking" and "Fluent English Speaking according to 
district choice, some state governments took an active interest in 
comparing instruments In order to see 1) how the use of different 
instruments affected the tEP count, and 2) whether or not an instrument 
had predictive value for school achievement. 

In 1979 the Texas Education Agency supported a study reported by 
Gillmore and Dickerson (1979) to compare 5 LPA instruments In Houston, 
Texas. Among the tests compared were the 3 LPA Instruments of .-.'ther 
interest to us here; BiNL, BSH, L^S. G£D gave pairs of LPA tests to 
kGk pupils between K and 12 In six Houston districts. 

Among their findings: 

1. eomparabll Ity was poor to poorly moderate. BINt/tAS closest, 
for K-2 (Kendal lis tau .kS), BSM/LAS closest for 3-b 
(Kendal 1 's Tau .52). 

2. Altogether BINL was the hardest of the tests, classifying 73% 
5f students as LESA(LEP), LAS was the middle (30*), and the 
BSH was easiest (19*). 

3. Df the three pairs, BSM/LAS agreed the most 781 (N^^O), 
BINL/BSM tiS% (N-SD and BINL/LAS 49* {H'^k) . 

k. Of the three tests, correlations (using Pearsbn^S R) between 
the tests and achlevanent tests were only significant for LAS, 
but very modestly, e.g., reading .31, vocabulary .28. 

In 1986 the California State Department of Education commissioned 
a comparability study of the BiNL, BSH and LAS. In that study all 

three tests were given to over 1,100 students In grades 1, 3 and 5 In 

/ 
/ 

IS / 

/ 
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five schools throughbut California, none having a majority Hispanic 
student body (^0* the highest, in La Puente). 

Their findings were similar to Glllmore S Dlckerson's In some 
ways, different in others (Ul Ibarri et al > I98O): 

1. Different tests Identified different percentages of the same 
population as LES, etc. (tEP), (As in GSD^ 1979). 

2. BSM was the hardest at each grade level , but BINL shifted from 
easiest to second place at grade 3* 

3. BINL/LAS had the highest agreement, from k5% at grade 3, 
progressing to 65% at grade 5. 

4. Despite 3, LAS and then BSM (excepfv.at grade 5) alone showed 
significant association with read! ng level . 

5. In some individual cases the BINt reversed the rank order pf 
students for language proficiency status when compared with 
the BSM and LAS. 

These findings provide powerful motivation for distinguishing 

language proficiency from language abMltfes. Languages proficiency as 

a concept is closely associated with LPAIs. Language proficiency is 

like an image of language abilities projected through the lens of an 

LPAI. Each LPAI provides a different lens; thus, a different image 

emerges. 

The following diagram schematizes the relationship between 
language abilities and language proficiency according to the above 
discussion. 

LA > Language Abtlittes 
LB " LaHguaga Behavior 
LP ■ Language Proficiency 
LPA =r Lariguage Proficiency Assessment 



LP 




LPA 

Scoring 


k — ' 


t — — 





bfagrar.1 1.1 Relation of Language Abilities to Language Proficiency. 







LPA 


— ^ 


LB 


LA 


— »— 


Elicit 





The scheme begins with the speal<er's language abiiities. in the 
first stage of I ^inguage proficiency assessment, the LPA instrument Is 
used by the tester to elicit language behavior. It is extr«nely 
important to recognize that the relationship between lanquaqe abilities 
(LA) and i^auaqe behavior (LB) is not direct,' but is mediated by the 
urA elicitati«^ . The tPA elicitatlon creates a si tuat ion whose effects 
on the relationship between language abilities and language behavior 
cannot be dismissed. Soclol Inguistic research provides ample evidence 
that both quantity and quality of language is mediated by the social 
situation In which it occurs (cf. Labov, 1972; Mace-Matlack, 1980; 
Wald, 1980; 1981). This Issue will become evident In the ensuing „ 
di scussion. 

Continuing with the scheme, the LB which i s produced through the 
LPA elicitatlon is then scored according to the criteria of the 
particular Instrument uSed. This Is the second stage in LPA. The 
output of this procedure results in the language proficiency (LP) 
c lassi f icat ion. 

Thus, the relation of LP to LA is quite Indirect, depending first 
on elicitation and then on scoring. 

In view of the findings of noncomparabi 1 ity among tPAIs based on 
evaluating different aspects or combinations of aspects of a particular 
language, one of the primary questions to which the present report is 
addressed is: 

To What extent do different components of language develop . 
differentially among the population studied? To what extent Is 
there a systematic relationship between different features of a 
language In language development? 

2b 
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At this point, however, discussion tarns to a prerequisite 
consideration of the effect of situation on language behavior. 

1 . 3 Language and Situation 

Ah increasingly effective criticism of the predictive value of 
LPAIs for school achievement is based on the limitation imposed on 
observation of social and language behavior by the^ content of any and 
all of the conventional Instruments. 

Many bbservcsrs have insisted that language and accompanying forms 
of social behavior responsible for scholastic success go beyond the 
core linguistic features discussed above. These observers have 
emphasized that classroom learning, in particular, has a strong social 
component in the interaction of v-teachers and students. Students must 
not only, and perhaps not even primarily, know the forms of language 
appropriate to the classroom, but also know how to use language to 
accomplish whatever is required. The general concept proposed for the 
knowledge underlying the functional (Interactional) use of language in 
its social context has been labelled communicative competence . 

The thrust of much work originating In the concept of 
communicative competence, first proposed by Gumperz and HymeSj is that 
there are uhconsclous rules (bbth linguistic and nonl ihgulstic) for 
interactional behavior. Through these rules, situations are changed or 
maintained. Gumperz has suggested that these rules are negotiated by 
the interactahts. In a classrobm context, a desired situation might be 
simply task-focused^ quiet students. To the extent that negotiations 
faili dysf-unction or disruption of the desired situation may occur. 
Implicit In the application of the concept of negotiation to classroom 
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situations Is that knowledge of the rules uied for similar purposes by 
each side need to be mutually known or estabi i shed 1 n order for 
negotiations to proceed as desired (cf. Cook-Gumperz, I98O). 

Shuy I Staton (I98O) distinguish two general areas of 
communicative competences Lingui st ic and soc iol i ngui st ic. The 
linguistic area deals with core linguistic features discussed above. 
Canale £ Swain (1980) restrict soeioUoqa i s 1 1 c competence to 
interpersonal skills involving appropriateness conditions, and 
distinguish it from discourse competence, which applies to the ability 
to produce coherent texts. I.e., coherent mul t i -sentence units, e.g., 
recipes, telephone inquiries. They also put strategic competence on 
the same level : Abi I i ty to compensate for communicat i-sn breakdowns 
caused by difficulties in other competences, or, special abilities 
which enhance communicative effectiveness. The diagram below displays 
these two Implicit taxonomies. 

Sh uv^aton TBKonomy C>n^-Swin Taxonomy 

1 , _ , _^ ComunJcatlvc 

Comun[catlve Competence 

Cofnpetence x^""*-*— — ^ 

Lfngurstfc'^SdclolIogu.r.trc Granratical-SoTioUnguistic Discourse Strategic 

D i s c o u r s ^''TntTrpersbrirr^ t c . 

Diagram 1.2 Two basic taxonomies of commah icat I ve competence. 

Currently, little is known about the relationship of these 
components of communicative competence to each other, or their relative 
weights as predictors of school achievement. Educat lonalstudles of 
communicative competence generally focus on Interpersonal features of 
classroom situations. They tend to emphasize cultural differences in 
interpersonal ^bnSunlcat Ion and the situational sensitivity of 
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appropriateness cdndit ions, e.g. , that talking out loud In class Is 

appropriate on some occasions (when you're called on by the . teacher) , 

but not on other occasions (when somebody else Is called on or when 

that decision hasn't been made yet by the teacher). 

Nbn-cbre linguist ic skills have generally been proposed as aiding 

or impeding the stabMlty of the situations In which learning takes 

place, particularly In the classroom, and contributing to the role of 

__ _ _ _ \ 

mutual expectations in student-teacher percept Ion and Interaction, 

which encourages or discourages academic achlevemerit (see Trolke, 198l 

discussion of Cummins' work; and Wald, 1981 discussion of Trolke's 

paper). 1 

On the other hand, core linguistic features of standard English 
have been emphasized as instrumental in acquiring literacy In* English. 
In a more general way, eummins (e.g., 198l) has argued that only a 
limited number of linguistic and/or soc loll ngu i st i c s|cllls are related 
to academic achievement, e.g., phonology is considered irrelevant (but 
see discussion in Wald, 1981). A major example of a r^elevant skill 
given in Cummins' papers Is lexical parity of blllnguajs with 

moholihgual age-mates, assumed to be a prerequisite fori grade level 

I 

reading. \ 

Since little has been done In relating core linguistic t:) other 
sociol Ingulstlc abilities In educational contexts, the question remains 
open what their relative roles are In the academic achle^^ement of 
b i 1 ingual s. | 

At the same time, outside of educational contexts there are a 
great number of studies demonstrating that the core linguistic features 
of language are sensitive to social situation (cf. Wald, iSSO and I98I 
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for e«t.n<.ea aUau„>.n) . this ippUei b«h ,u,< Uy (viFiet, 6* 
„„,„,.,c d..,c.s us..) ana ,u,nf,.y U-un. of infor^Mo. con.a.n.d 

in speech). 

- - . «r^«rf below is also addressed to the question: 
Thus, the study reported beiow is ^i* 

„ effect of the s...at,c. in wR.ch LPA, .«.s are 
,,„,„„.ere<. on t.. Hn^uUtic b.Hav.or of tHe .p.a.err H6w .o.s t«e 

;m, fhe behavior observed when 
resultant linguistic behavior compare with the 

conditions maximize speech output? 

The f la.al section of this chapter provides a basic orientation to 

the reported study. 

1 k Tha T5pic/S «^"^non^tudy ■ 

The focus of >n.erest In the reported study I. on ,h. relationship 
b.t..en language proficiency ».asur.s currently us.d to classify 
SpeaKers and those speakers' language abilities. The study 
simultaneously considers three levels of organization: 

# Core 1 Inguistic, 

# Di scourse, and 
^ Conversation 

rv.re- U«l»Usii c; Appli" to linguistic organliitlon at the 
sentence level or below. It'fs equivalent to Shuy i St.ton's 
■ ^^j M^co-oetence Or Cinale . Swain's ^^i^Hsil^SSmSSBi- 

^jcourse. ApplUS to coherent „ul 1 1 -sentifice units embedded In 
c^V.rsatlon. It is equivalent to C.nale . Swain's dis»«r« 
^^.^ EX..PUS are narratives, place directions, house/apartmant 
descriptions, recipes, reports of past and present routines, 
speculations, and expressions of opinion and belief. These units will 
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be referred to as dU<;Qurse units (DUs) and will figure very rmch in 
ensuing discussion. 

Cdnvej^sation , Actual verbal exchange, organized Into acts With 
motives and consequences. This level of organization Includes Canale fi^ 
Swain's socibi inquistic and strategic competence . 

Although there is much evidence to saggest that core linguistic 
abilities are highly refined before adolescence for monolingual 
speakers, little Is known about abilities In organizing discourse units 
either for monolinguajs or bilinguals, or the rules of conversation 
used among peers or between peers and other age groups — of particular 
interest, adults. / 

The relation of core linguistic abilities to discburse abilities 
has relevance to language cbmprehensibn, and tb reading comprehension 
at the level bf making Inferences from a mul t i -sentence written text. 
The relatibn of cbre linguistic abilities to cbhversatlonai abilities 
reflects ability to participat>i In social exchanges using language. 
This has relevance tb student/teacher interact ibri ^ and whether or not 
the student can recognize and manipulate the academic knowledge 
imparted by the teacher and tested by various educational concerns from 
the district to the state and national level. 

The taxonomy below presents the aspects of language abMlties of 
interest to the reported study, and can be compared to the taxonomies 
of communicative competence In the diagram presented above. 



eore Llngaisric Oisclurse l5hyer.« lonat 

(cf. esS Soclplingulstic 
and Stritiglc) 



(cf. S*S tingulst'c 
CsS Gramnatical) 



eiagram 1.3 TaxonoSy if language abilUiei dnder study. 

(„ considering tfiise three levels if language abilltlei 
.j^^UaneousH. the study departs fr« an approach t«ard Integrating 
various aspect* of c«Sun1catl»e c«npetence which probes the various 
c«ponents Individually In a sequence of test, (e.g.. Cu»ins, »•« 

and Polltzer & Ramirez, 1981). 

,t is a basic theme of the study that these various factors are 
not separable under any circumstances, but that all exert an Influence 
on any linguistic utterance. 



Language 

Abll Itles 



-< ^ltiBtlc>h| - 
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Top Ic ^brlent ed 



tlngoistlc 
Output 
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Control led 
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Diagram i.^* Scheme of the relationship between language abilities 
and linguistic output. 

According to this .cheme, language abiUtUs cannot be directly 
observed but must be Inferred from the linguistic output. The 
linguistic output, or speech sample d.ta, Is shaped In turn by 
,i^tl^ . a large variable In which the relationship of the 
participants to each other is of prime Importance, and then by the 
.,r'-- --'-n^>H HUcoo^e an4^ . a variable Within any particular 
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situation affected by such factors as whether the particular topic of 
the discourse originates with the speaker or another participant 
(previous speaker, such as the Interviewer or another peer), and the 
extent to which the speaker control s the Information presented in the 
discourse unit, I.e., has knowledge of Itj to a greater or jess extent 
than other participants. Thus, for example. In the case of many 
narratives of personal experience^ the speaker has greater, often even 
exclusive, knowledge of the events being reported and cannot be easily 
contradicted by othcsr participants. In such a case the speaker Is the 
authority on the content of what he is saying, even If his command of 
the language used is not as great as that of other participants. 
Speech behavior under these conditions Is of particular Interest since 
it is relatively easy to separate but limitations Imposed by lack of 
knowledge of the language being used. ^ 

the study was specifically designed to avoid the limitations of 
the LPA instruments In situation and topic . The longest phase of the 
study design uses the soclol Ingulst Ic Interview format for maximizing a 
speaker's linguistic output In a short amount of time, used extensively 
in community studies outside of the school context (cf. babov, 1980, 
Sankoff, 1979 for discussion and case studies). Unlike all 
conventional language prof Ic lency test Ihg, choice of topic Is left up 
to the speakers, the only constraints being that we obtain the types of 
extended speech (discourse uhits/DUs) that we are interested In (see 
below), the assumption underlying thi s procedure is that the spieech 
output of speakers Is maximized when they are free to accept, reject 
and volunteer topics of their cwn choice. 
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In socioHnguistlc fieldwork It has been demonstFited that the 
inclusion of peers also enhances a speaker's performance. In addition, 
it gives us Information about peer patterns of verbal Interaction which 
Satch more closely the language of everyday life than Interaction with 
a stranger or other outsider alone (cf. esp. Labov, 1972). 

1.5 Summary of Chapter 

This study reports on a study of the cOre linguistic, discourse 
and conversational behavior of 10- to 12-year old fifth and sixth grade 
students of bilingual background In the Los Angeles area. 

The study addresses the development of the students' language 
skills as Evidenced In spontaneous speech obtained through 
sociollngulstic methods of observation and analysis, and compares this 
with the linguistic behavior obtained In other situations, most 
centrally addressing the difference between language behavior In the 
peer sociollngulstic Interview sessions and In Individual Interviews 
following the methods used by language proficiency assessment 
instruments (LPAIs). 
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CHAPTER 2. METHODOLOGY 

This chapter reports on the field methods used In the present 
study. 

2.0 Sites 

Two sites In different school districts of the tos Angeles area 
were selected for sampling, they wr re sampled consecutively. 

The first site, Site 1, Is an elementary school In the 
Southeastern area of Los Angeles County, the enrollment In the school 
in 1980-1981 shows a 501 Hispanic population, the school serves a 
community which Is about half Hex ican-Arrier lean and half White Anglo. 
From this school, members of both the fifth and sixth grade bi lingual 
classes were selected in a manner described below. 

the second site. Site 2, is an elementary school In the East Los 
Angeles area of Los Angeles County. This school serves a community 
which ts predominantly Hex ican-Amer lean, and was classified in Los 
Angeles as a RIH (Racially Isolated Minority) school. The population 
of the school was 90% Hispanic in the school year I98O-I98I. In this 
school students were selected from three sixth grade classes, one 
bilingual (Spanish/English) and two mono 1 ingual (English). 

2. 1 Selection Process 

the original study design called for filling a judgment sample of 
nro4te4 and f4iien^ English spealcers according to the classification 
system used at each school. At Site 1 the LPAI used for the 
classification process was LAS, at Site 2 BINL. 

For each English proficiency level we sought both flpst and 
non-^flrst generation spealcers of Spanish, where first generation refers 
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to a speaker who was not born In the U.S. and nbri-flrst refers to one 
who was born in the U.S. In all cases except two the non-first were 
second gcsneratibn (both parents born outside of the U.Si); After 
obtaining the necessary clearance at the district and school levels, a 
mcseting was arranged at each site with the teachers of each of the 
target classes. the project was explained and the teachers obtained 
parental consent forms to distribute to all students in the class. The 
consent forms allowed students to participate in the project NCBR staff 
to Inspect the students' cumulative records for selecting target 
stude* >, and to record the students' speech. 

In distributing the consent forms to the class, the teachers 
explained to the students that the project would deal with the 
students' views du their experiences of life and language both Inside 
and outside of the classroom, and that the project would not be a test 
nor be graded; rather, the project would Involve an Interview and would 
provide an opportunity for them to express their views. Further, they 
were to pick two friends of their own choosing to participate in the 
interview with them. It was explained that It could not be anticipated 
how many students would actually be selected to participate, but that 
an effort would be made to Interview all who were interested. As the 
project proceeded, the students' response was overwhelming. A number^ 
of students beyond those needed were given shortened versions of the 
Interview (which will not figure In the report), and some students from 
below the fifth grade level had to be turned down. 

Once the consent forms came in, the selection of target students 
began with inspection of cumulative records In order to fill the sample 
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cells, the free selection of peers constitutes a cbllabbrat 1 ve effort 
among researchers and students in constructing the sample, 

the resultant sample on which this report Is based Is broken down 
below by site^ proficiency status (according to school record) ^ 
generation and rex. 



Table 2.1 Characteristics of Sample. 



L m 
f 

total 



F m 
f 

Total 

Grand 
Total 



^ 1 1 

G1 62 
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6 I 


Total 
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61 ^ 62 Total 
3 1 4 

^ ^ 




11 


6 1 7 


i 3 
1 1 


k 
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i» 4 8 

2 6' 8 


2 it 


6^ 


6 .10 16 




17 


12 11 23 



Gl « first generation, G2 -non-fl rst generation, b ■ 
recorded as limited, F « recorded as fluent, m ■ male, 
f « female. 



in addition to these 40 speakers for whom a proficiency status was 
recorded, there are 6 other students Inc 1 uded in the sample, either 
because they were picked by target students (researcher-selected) or 

for. reasons__di scussed belowi _ 



Of theie six, four were at Site 1. Two were English-only 
according to their Home Language Survey (HLS) and thus had not been 
tested for language proficiency. Two were Spanlsh-bhly and had arrived 
In the U.S. within six months of recording. They had not yet been 
tested by an ingllsh LPAI but undoubtedly would have scored as 
Non-English speaking (NES). According to our observations, their 
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abjjjty to produce or comprehend English was minimal . All four at Site 
i were male; 

At Site 2 two additional speakers were peer-selected. They were 
both English-only according to their HLS and thus had not been tested. 
Jhls brings the overall sample size to kit. 

y 

Table 2.1 shows that it was extremely rare to find a late 
preadolescent G2 student who was categorized as non-fluent in English. 
If there had been more, they would have been Included In the sample. 

While the overall data base for the study Includes students, 
some of these students were picl<ed through special circumstances beyond 
the original requirements. In Several cases. Interviews were broken 
Into several sessions due to time limitations, and one of the original 
participants of one group session was absent on a next occasion. Under 
these circumstances, a new participant was allowed to be Included in 
the Interview If the other participants so desired. In one caSe, a 
misunderstanding by a target student (GR) caused him to pick two 
speakers who actually selected themselves but were not usual friends of 
his. This did not count as a "true" peer group session, following the - 
rule of "target student selects peers." It turned but that (CR) was 
reselected by another target student at a later point. This case was 
of interest since (CR) was classfied as a limited English speaker Wh5 
preferred to speak Spanish. In the first group session the other two 
speakers were monolingual English speakers. In his "true" peer group 
session, all participants were classified as fluent In Spanish. 
l=^lnajjy, in another case, a speaker who was identified as limited In 
English spoke almost excluslvej^y In English in a "true" peer group 
session, although all three peers were ciassifled as fluent In Spanish. 
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In order to elicit Spanish from him, a later session was set up with 
the two non-English speakers mentioned above. This case goes beyond 
the paradigmatic peer selected situations. 

The core iarojxle of self-selected peer groups consists of 12 peer 
groups, 36 speakers (10 less than the overall sample). Five of these 
"true" peer groups were from Site 1. The seven others were at Site 2. 
The characteristics of the core sample will be discussed In the section 
on peer selection. 

2.2 Language Samiling jaradlqm {FJel^^ethods) 

The full language sampl Ing paradigm consisted of three different 
situations which are discussed In turn below:.> 

1. The discourse Interview; 

2. The peer conference; 

3. The LPAI interview. 

2*2*1 The discburse Interview . The basic data on spontaneous speech 
friwTi each of the speakers was obtained In the discourse Interview (Dl). 
The participants In 01 were the group of three peers and an adult male 
Interviewer. The same Interviewer participated In all bl sessions 
except one. In that session the principal Investigator conducted an 
additional bl with one peer group which had already completed the 
original bl. 

The Dl Interviewer was a third generation Mexican-American from 
East Lbs Angeles In his late twenties, equally conversant In the 
hbn-stahdard English and Spanish of that community. He had no prior 
experlen-^e In Interviewing techniques or with working with that age 
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- , „ ihi 1^ The Interviewer was rot Informed of 
group, and was trained on the Job. .ne 

any Student's language proficiency statu* In.idvancS. 

The objective of the Dl Interviewer wis above all to keep 
conversation going i^n, the peers. Hore specifically. It was to 
obtain as .any samples of extended speech as possible fro™ the peer-, a 
„lnlmun, of thr.e dUcoorse^ fro. each peer In each language 
(English and Spinlsh. If both were possible), Discourse units are 
minimally defined as three consecutive clauses on the same topic by a 
„n,le speaker. They will be discussed further In the chapters on ^ 
analysisi 

The primary function of th. inte.-vlewer W.s to Initiate topics 
,„ order to .licit discourse units frS IS. *« *"* 

necessary. Hore highly valued were topici initiated by p in this 

case the Interviewer' i function was slSply to recognize and encourage 

peer-initiated topics. A ho, topic was recognized when a topic P d 

by a peer l^nedlatel, gave rise to another unit on the same or a 
related topic by another pe.r with no Intervention by the Interviewer, 
ihtervenln, to keep talk going. All the Interviewer had to do was 
indicate interest In the topic and distribute talk so that all ^o 
tried to speak got an opportunUy to tike the fliof. in su™, the 
principle upon which Interviewing technique was based waSi The less 
actively ihe Interviewer had ii participate In order to maintain- 

:;- .„,, ,h. more successful the interview was 

conversation among peers, tne more 

considered. 

F6r thexlnltlal IniervlewS an ordered schedule of topici was 
devised. This schedule consists of a Set of modules Which have been 
successful in Eliciting speech In i^e other soclol Ingui St Ic work, or 
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which contained Snformatton of specific interest to the project (e.g., 

/ 

demographic and attltudmal data, or were specif leal ly geared to the 

cultural ml Ilea of the students^ e.g., the topic of cbolos. An 

extensive account of soc lol Ingui st Ic interviewing techniques Is found 

in Labov, 1981). The schedule is found in Appendix A of this report* 

However, it mdst be emphasized that the schedule was considered a 

crutch. Under no circumstances did the interviewer reveal a piece of 

paper in the Dl sessions. The topics were committed to memory and 

served as a guide to eliciting speech. To a large extent the topics 

were unordered, leaving only the language questions for the finale. 

The most effective Interview technique consisted of linking topics to 

previous topics. Thus, for example, if a speaker was talking about 

his/her neighborhood and mentioned choios , an adolescent life-style 

descended from the earlier pachucos , and known to all speakers at both 

sites, the interviewer could select this as a new topic. 

As a whole, the topics were extremely successful at stimulating 

extended speech, and, in many instances^ proved their appropriateness 

by being Initiated by the speakers before the Interviewer had a chance 

to introduce them. Thus, In many cases, the list of topics was a guide 

to recognition of spontaneous topics as well as a stimulus to extended 

speech. This should not be especially surprising once It is realized 

^ _ '__ 

that most topics on the list reprcssent an accumulation of topics that 

were spontaneously offered by other speakers in other socfol ingujstic 

interviews. Of course^ It would be a mistake to think that any topic 

was received with equal enthusiasm by all speakers. The topic which 

came closest to thJs Ideal was "accidents" and similar topics Involving 

eye-witness or participation in dangerous Incidents. 
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Perhaps somewhat more surprising was that topics which a priori 
seem transparent vehicles for language performance (test-like), rather 
than Intr jnsjcal ly interesting, such as recipes, house and room 
descriptions, were received with great enthusiasm by most speakers. 
They not only spoke eagerly on these topics, but attended to each 
other's performance with Interest and often amusement. 

While the interview procedure was successful in obtaining 
extended speech from most speakers in one language, the techniques of 
obtaining speech In the other language without explicitly requesting It 
was not sufficient to obtain the required sample in both languages for 
most speaicers. 

Some studies of younger bf Unguals, particularly Puerto Ricans 
In Mew York City, Indicate that children "follow the leader" with 
regard to language choice when they have the ability to converse In 
both, either immediately or after a Few utterances by their addresser 
persisting in the desired language (cf. Zentella, 1978). However, we 
found that this was rarely the case among the speakers we Interviewed, 
at either site. 

In many cases the absence of this "follow the leader" behavior 
did hot Imply lack of ability in the desired language, or even 
dominance as measured by the LPA Instruments indicated on the child's 
school record. 

Because of this behavior, the initial discourse Interview had to 
be suppiemented with an additional Interview for each group* Thus, 
Instead of a bl consisting of a single interview and/or situation, two 
bis were held for each group. The two bis are hereafter referred to 
as: 
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1 

bl-1: the Initial discourse interview 

DI-2: the supplementary discourse interview 

These two Dis represent distinct situations, Dl-I In which 

language choice is free, and DI-2 In which efforts were made by the 

i nterv i ewer to~ acti ve ly d i rect i ti These two D I s~are descf i^ed~i H~ mbr^^^ 

detail immediately below, 

21l-L' choice of language was left ijp to the 

peers themselves. Speakers were free to Initiate or reject topics and 

were especially free to interact verbally with each other without the 

1 

interviewer intervening, as long as the desired DUs were obtained. 
Thc5 first question asked was whether the proceedings should be 
conducted in Spanish, English or both. The resultant answer was 
invariably both. The interviewer was instructed to use both Spanish 
and English In any way that he chose; he was, however, not explicitly 
to request the use of one language or the other at any point. The goal 
was to obtain at least three DUs In each language, if possible, but 
above all to keep conversation going. 

Under the conditions set forth for DI-l, it proved unusual to be 
able to elicit DUs In both lenguages for most speakers. Speakers 
generally showed an overwhelming preference for one langui^ge. For ^ 
purposes of Dj-1 we defined l^angiiage-^^refgrence as the language chosen 
by each speaker for at least 751 of all DUs produced by the speaker, as 
long as at least four DUs were produced altogether^ 

Language preference will be analyzed and discussed in detail In 
the next chapter, 

(2) DI-2 , Since Dl-1 revealed a pattern of language preference 
which prevented fulfillment of ojr minimal objective of three DUs per 
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language from aM speakers (who were capable of it), upon review of 
each group's performance of Dl-I, a second session was held in which 
the objective was to enrich the DU data for each speaker, and complete 
the objectives of 01-1. 

As a consequence, bl-2 represents a different situation from 
61-1* Usually, in DI-2 there were some points in each Interview at 
which the interviewer would overtly request a change in language, as 



OM 10m (LAS 5/5): ... I get yk'^ two eggs n put yk lard Tyk on there, 

X)S-4^m- (LA$ 2/5): (to OM) --Lhich kind? 

OM: on the pah. 

* ^ _ {to OM ) En espanol , £ ver^corno ? 

'garro este una olla, entonces le pongo manteca, 
tant i ta manteca . . , ' 

(^*yk = y* know) 

Explicit directives for language choice, such as that 
represented by IV (interviewer), are absent in DI-1. Never In DI-2 did 
the interviewer intervene into a discourse more than once to overtly 
request a change of language. It had to be clear to the speakers that 
the DU Was more highly valued than the language it was given in. On 
the other hand, ohce such a request was made by the interviewer, he 
maintained the language requested for his own speech, regardless of 
which language the peer used. This behavior was distinct from the less 
obvious pattern of language alternation used by the interviewer in 
DI-1. 

The DUs obtained in DI-2 for the non-preferred language are 
helpful in understanding the reasons for the preferred language pattern 
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In 01-1, and part Icular jy, the extent to which language abilities are 
involved. -y' 

2.2.2 Ihe peer coaference . The peer conferences was specifically 
designed to change the situation by removing the Interviewer effect 
from verbal interaction among the peers. In this situation the 
interviewer left the peer group alone with a tasic for about ten 
minutes. The task involved conferring on the creation of a story from 
a wordless comic-book-1 ike instrument of 28 panels (the BSH-2 
instrument). The peers were instructed to create a story In both 
Spanish and inglish and informed that the conference would be recorded. 

The peer conference provided an extremely rich source of 
information about both verbal Interaction and approaches to or 
avoidance of schbbl-llke tasks. 

2.2.3 The LPAI Interview . The final phase of the study of each 
Individual was a test-like situation which simulated some of the usual 
conditions of LPA administration. In this situation, each student was 
given a section of the BSM-1 In Spanish and English and the story 
retelling task (called "production" by the test makers) from the LAS in 
both languages. 

For BSM-i we selected the three pictures 5-7 which present a 
coherent ml hi -story and the associated questions, since this was the 
longest coherent section of that test. All speakers read! ly understood 
the relationship between the panels. 

A female bilingual interviewer, Hexican-born but not of 
recognizably Mexican appearance, previously unknown to the speakers, 
administered the .LPA fragments to each individual speaker alone. The 
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interviewer was not made aware of any speaker's language proficiency 
status In advance nor of their behavior In the previous sessions. Her 
own estimation of their understanding of English and Spanish was 
considered valuble data. 

All proceedings were recorded, the order of tests followed was 
Invariably (Spanish) BSM, LAS, (English) BSM, tAS. This session will 
be referred to as LPI (Language Proficiency Interview). 

Although no attempt was made to conceal from t:he speakers that 
this situation was part of the same project as the other situations, 
the requirement of individuals rather than peer groups, use of a 
different interviewer, and the Initiation of this phase after the other 
phases were completed for al 1 speakers at the site, were intended to 
distance this situation as much as possible from the others In order to 
reduce the effects of the previous situations. 

Originally, It had been envisaged that the location of this 
interview would also be altered, from the trailer used for the other 
phases, to a room In one of the school buildings. In neither site, 
however, Were rooms conveniently available for this purpose. 
Therefore, place was not used as a variable of situation In this study. 

the effects of the previous phases on the behavior of 
individuals In the LPAI phase were most striking in an Incident In brie 
classroom. As the first speaker selected for this phase rose from her 
seat, her two partners from the previous phases also began to rise. It 

had to be explained- for a second^t ime that ln^.thli sl,tuaJLlon.^Q^^^^^^ , 

person participated at a time. The interviewer was also struck by the 
knowledgeable ease with which the speakers adjusted and manipulated 
their microphones, a skill which they had learned In the prior phase. 

4Q 
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The similarities and differences betwee^ the langaage behavior 
exhibited in this and in the othex sessions provide the basis for our 
comparison of langaage abilities and language proficiency. 

2.3 Equipment 

The basic equipment used in the data coMeption phase were a 
-trailer, a Sony TCMSD stereo cassette recorder, and two ATSOSS 
miniature omnidirectional electret condenser microphones equipped with 
clip-on attachments and l5-foot cords. 

The trailer, referred tb by that name by all participants, 
resembled from the exterior a metal room added to a house. It had two 
doors and two si iding windows covered by screens in the front, and one 
window on each side. The trailer was equipped with a built-in fan, 
lighting installations, and electrical outlets. It had to be connected 
to a power source in the school in order to receive electrlcltyi It 
was towed to each site by an independent vehicle and then mounted on- 
site to secure its equilibrium. Once in place. It remained there for 
the duration of the project at each site. Inside, the trailer had two 
rooms divided by a wall and connected by ah interior door which was 
kept closed but not jocked. One room had a table and four chairs 
arbond which the participants in the peer group sessions sat. The 
Second room was empty; The "mystery" of the second room proved tb be a 
valuable stimulus to verbal interaction during the peer session, when 
the peers were left alone* A number of speakers went so far as to open 
the door and enter the second room. 

The recording equipment provided for high quality reproduction. 
The use of two separate microphoneis and two separate tracks were 
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essential in Insuring the recognition of distinct voices In many 
sessions. It also aided greatly In preserving comprehenslbll I ty of 

overlapping speech. 

The microphones weTe^attery- powered and had switches whleh^ 
allowed them to be easily turned on and off. The switches to be a 
disadvantage since in a few cases, either by accident or design, one 
peer would turn off the attached microphone with disastrous effects on 
sound quality. .Fortunately, these Instances were extremely rare and of 
short durat ion; 

During the peer sessions, two peers attached the microphones to 
their shirfs or blouses. The third peer sat between them.^ The 
distance between the Individuals was small enough so that they could 
touch each other if tlVey extended their arms. The interviewer sat 
facing the middle peer, equidistant from the other two. 

In the lr.dlvidual interview, the Interviewer and the Individual 
subject sat facing each other. Each used one of the clip-on 
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A second, battery-powered, tape recorder was used to play the 
recorded LAS-1 stories for retelling. 

2.k FoUow~Up 

After all recorded sessions at each site were completed, the 
principal investigator arranged for an Informal Interview wl th each 
student's teacher to discuss each child Indlvldaal ly. 

These Interviews were designed to provide teacher's observations 
the students. The questions asked concerning e^h student Included 
the teacher's observations on: ^ - 
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• The student's friends and associates in school; 

• The language(s} used by the student to friends and the teacher; 

• Ah estimate of the student's fluency In each iahguagei With a 
request for specific examples In the case of rk>h«-f luency; 

• A rating from bnerto-f ive on a scale from quiet to talkative; 

• The student's general classroom conduct; 

• The student's current level of achievement in reading and math; 
and 

• Ah estimatiori of thie student's parents' educational attainment 
both here and In Hexlco, if possible. 

The principal investigator took notes on a blank piece of paper 
during the Interviews, but ho sound recording was used. 

In all, five teachers were Interviewedi representing the five 
classrooms contributing to the sample. 

2.5 Data Handl^i^hg 

All proceedings of ajj sessions were recorded on Maxell C'-dO 

low-hoise cassettes. These were labeled and dated Immediately after 

'_ _ _ ^ 

each session. Each master cassette was reviewed by the project 

investigator within a few days, If not the same day, after the 

recording was made. The review consisted of listening to each 

recording In its entirety and taking notes. The notes were used both 

to provide feedback to the Interviewer and to single out specific 

events for further analysis. 

The master cassettes were copied and the coplets were transcribed 

directly onto a word processor by a bilingual secretary. Print-outs of 

the transcripts were edited by comparison with the original recordings 

and analyzed. 

The analyses are presented In the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER 3. SITUATION AS A FACTOR IN LANGUAGE CHOICE 

While a great deal of biitngua! i^esearch has looked at the effect 
of situation oh language choice in natural (everyday recurring) 
situations, e.g.^ by participants, topic, domain, etc., a major concern 
of this study is to determine: 

1) To what extent the effects of social norms for language choice 
can be distinguished from more specific limitations In language 
abl I Ities on the level of discourse and core linguistic 
features . 

2) To what extent the social norms for language choice In the 
situations of the study reflect the Impdrtat ion of norms by the 
speakers from irore familiar and recurrent si tuat ions, and 
particularly habitual situations in their social lives. 

As mentioned in Chapter 2, this issue had to be faced directly in 
practice in order to fulfill the project object Ives of obtaining 
extended discourse In both languages. 

Below are analyses of the data which address the two sides of the 
language choice issue stated above. 

3.0 Speaker -Select ion Behavior 

To begin analysis of language choice according to situation, peer 
selection behavior for the Dts Is discussed. The cbmposltlbn of each 
of the groups Is important In distingulshihg language choice baised on 
ability from language choice based on socTal constraints. To the 
extent the members of the peer group frequently interact verbaily in 
natural settings, riegular patterns of language choice may have already 
been established and imported into the Dl sessions. 

While bur conclusions about effects oh iahguage choice will be 
based on convergence of data from all observed situations and the 
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additional data from the Home Language Survey and teachers' 
observations, we begin with speaker selection behavior. 

in this section, the speakers selected by the researchers will be 
referred to as the targets . The speakers Selected by the targets will 
be referred to as the peers . Elsewhere all subjects are simply 
referred to either as speakers or peers depending on whether focus Is 
being directed toward their linguistic roles or social roles In 
relation to each other. 

A total of 12 groups, 5 at Site 1 and 7 at Site 2, fulfill the 
requirements of free picking of two peers by target students. This 
core sampje consists of 36 speakers, 12 picked by the researchers 
according to English level and generation, and 2k picked by these 12. 

In this discussion there is no concern with the additional * 
speakers in those groups whose composition was manipulated by the 
researchers, or for whom there Is incomplete data. 

The following tables show that neither proficiency status nor 
generation— first or non-first (In all, except two cases,, second) — 1 s 
an accurate predictor of selection. 



Table 3.1 Target's Choice of Two Peers by English Level. 



Target 





Beers by 


Ehql ish 


Leve+ 




both L 


both F 


L + F 


t 


1 


i» 


1 


F 


2 


2 
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tabic 3.2 Target's Choice of Two Peers l|y Generational Status. 



Peers by 


Generation 




only 


bnly_ 




first 


non^f I rst 


both 


first 2 


3 


3 


non-f 1 


1 * 


2 



It « labelled 1 Imi ted proficient; F - labelled fluent proficient; 
according to bPA test criteria.) 

The most predictable feature of selection behavior was sex . 
Without exception, targets selected peers of the same sex. 

At this point language choice in each situation Is discussed, 
beginning with the first session of the paradigm, DI-1. 

3.1 Language Choice in PI""! 

This first phase of the study was (Oiscourse Intervlew-l ) . 

It is considered a single situation, from the moment that the interview 
and the three peers entered the trailer to the moment that the 
interviewer left. 

Since the objective of Dl-I .was to obtain as many discourse units 
as possible from each speaker, analysis will be primar 1 1 ly concerned 
with the language choice of each speaker in producing discourse units. 

As mentioned in Chapter 2, a DU was recognized when a speaker 
produced a minimum of three consecutive clauses on the same topic. 
Most DiJs were much longer. Other features of DUs necessary to 
recognizing them as coherent units are their beginnings and endings. 
These will be discussed in greater detail In the following chapter 
since. they require discussion of core linguistic structures. 



Given a discourse unit, there are three possibilities for 
categorization according to language choice: 

1. English, 

2. Spanish, 

3. Mixed. 

Mixed DUs were recognized as those which had at least one clause 

in the other language. 

The following example illustrates the beginning of a mixed OU. 
The three underlined verbs indicate the three consecutive clauses on a 
single topic. The switch from English to Spanish for the duration of 
the third clause is sufficient to classify the DU as mixed. 

(3.1) My sister sa^s that when she--ih Blood Beach when they 30 
down they nomis se bajan en uii colch6n asf '^^^^^^^^^^ 

The requirement that at least one etause be in the other language 
allows a single Spanish verb with its associated inflections to count 
as mixed, in those cases where the verb alone could constitute an 
entire clause. Thus, a switch to Spanish in se bajan 'they go down' 
would have been enough to qualify the entire DU as mixed. 

t the 5ther hand, neither of the following passages are 
sufficient to qualify their DUs as mixed/ since the switches are not 

possible clauses. 

(32) . . he bit her n she Pan through-through el volante n he 
was like this all killed. i2F1072i»SE) 

In (3.2) the switch from English to Spanish lasts only for the 
duration of the underlined noun phrase (NP). The passage consists of 
three Engl ish clauses. 

(3.3) . . . one_d^que yo fui a su casa . . ^^,^^^^S) 
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in (3.3), the bu begins with the English temporal NP one-day , but 
then shifts to Spanish before a single clause Is completed, this 
passage consists of a single Spaniiih clause. 

Final ly> DUs in which switched clauses were confined to quotations 
were not considered mixed. The switching of language for quotations 
representing the language of the original utterance is well recognized . 
as a special category of code switching, and Is not at tliis point 
relevant to concern with ability and interactive effects on language 
choice (cf. Gumperz ^ Hernandez-Chavez, 1969, Valdes, 1980). thus, the 
following example does not qualify Its DU as mixed. 

(3.4) . . . el muchacj^o se pone todo el unlfo™^ y va 
y ie hace— i 'm gna klii^^u - y le tr^ta de apuntar i . ^ 

(CR 12Mie915SS) 

In (3.4), CR Is quoting the words of a character in the English 
movie that he's describing, the DU however was considered to be 
Spanish rather then mixed. 

similarly, the foMbwing DU segment shows extensive quotation but 
Is not considered mixing. 

(3.5) . . . entonces v6 me eriole y le dile " how do you expect me 
to do It If I don't have it?" Le dlje yp asf y luegb X le 
hace " do Itl" y le dlje " I ain't gna do iti" Y me quedfi 
asf y le hace "we're gna wait for yoy^4mt^i4— you-do 

* * * (ME 11F2d5FXSS) 

Further discussion of code-switching and its relevance to the 

concerns of this study will be discussed where appropriate, especially 

in the section on 01-2 where mixed DUs were much more frequent than In 

bl-1, (cf. section 3.3). 

In counting DUs for each speaker the phenomenon of joint DUs 

counted as a single DU for each speaker as long as each speaker 
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cbntribated at least three consecutive clauses to the bU; Joint DUs 
were DOs that were shared among speakers ir. turn alternations. They 
were more frequent among females than among males and necessarily 
centered around shared knowledge and/or experiences. They were most 

/ _ 

commpri when the topic was based on a nfK>vie descriptioni 

The Joint partldpatlbn was often openly negotiated between the 

peers /as soon as they began to speak at the same time (cf. the 

■ \ _. _ _ ._. ...^ 

contrapuntal stories told by Hawaiian children discussed in Watson, 

1975)i Any contribution of two or fewer clauses to a DU by a second 

speaker was simply considered a conmeirt. 

In bl-1, mixed DUs were so rare and single language DUs so common, 
given the above definitions, that It was possible to devise a measure 
of language preference for most speakers; 

Language preference was strictly defined for each speaker as the 
language chosen for 75* of the total number of DUs produced by the 
speaker in Dl-I, as long as foor- or more DUs were produced. 

The following table shows the language preferences of the core 
sample, and the total number of DUs by language choice for each 
preference group; 
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Table 3.3 Distribution of Language Preference and Total Number^ of 
DUs per Language Choices for the Core Sample In DI-1. 



Number of 
speakers 



E-pref erence 22 
S-prefererice ; 11 
No preference 1 
Irsufficient data^ 2 



Total 



36 



Number of DUs per 
language choice 

E — S M 




223 



87 



12 



Total 



322 



(E - English, S - Spanish, M - mixed) 
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It Is evident from fable 3.3 that alnwst tW5 thirds of the sample 
exhibit Engl Ish-preferehce. The S-preferent group as a whole shoWs 
more tolerance of mixing or use of the other language than does the 
E-prefereht group, although the display does not allow us to make this 
claim about all Individual speakers In either group. 

This table is the first of many displays which show a bias toward 
English in the sample as a whole. 

The table below shows that there is no obvious relationship 
between tested Spanish dominance and Spanish preference. The table Is 
broken down by site because different LPAIs had been used to test 
proficiency at each site. 

Table 3.^ Comparison of Speaker Language Preference to Tested 
Dominance at Each Site. 



Preference 

E S 


Preference 
E S 


tested 


E 


1 




E 






domi nance 


S 


S 


5 


S 


2 


3 




a 


1 


1 


m 






Total 




8 


6 




2 


3 


Site 1 (tAS) 








Site 


2 (BIND 





(- refers to same criteria! proficiency In both languages.) 

First note that of the 33 speakers who showed a clear language 
preference, only 19 had been tested In both languages. Most peers at 
Site 2 had not been tested for Spanish proficiency at any time, 
according to the policy that only thoise who scored as limited In 
English needed to be tested In Spanish. Of the 11 speakers showing 
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Spanish preference bri fable 3-3 above, 9 are on this table. The other 
two at Site 2 had tested as fluent in English. 

The table Indicates only a random relationship between tested 
dominance and language preference. 

The conclusion Is that examination of tested dominance does not 
contribute to bur understanding of the language preferences bf DI-1. 

The following table shows that tested level of English proficiency 
tends to agree with Spanish preference only for the lowest proficiency 
levels. Again the table Is broken down by site since difference LPAIs 
had been used to label the students. 

Table 3.5 Comparison of Speaker tanguage Preference In bl-1 to^ 
Level of English at Each Site. 



Preference 
E S 


Preference 

E S 


1 -- 2 

2 1 3 

^ i, 


N 1 2 

L 1 1^ 


A 1 

^ 2 1 


F 6 2 

• p k — 


Total 6 


Total 12 $ 



Site 1 (tAS) 



Site 2 (BlNt) 



(Cut-off point between limited and fluent underHned; th* LAS uses 
a five-point numer-lcaj scale; the BINL uses a four-point adJeTct I val 
scale: N - Non, L - Limited, F - Functional, P - Proficient./* 

Table 3.5 displays the number of speakers showing ea^ language 
preference for tested English proficiency level i 

Only 31 of the 33, speakers figure In this table. /The other two, 
both at Site 2, were English-only according to their/Home Language 
Surveys and thus had not been tested for English p/oficiency. 
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The trends at both sites would resemble each other to a greater 
extent if either the cut-off point for LAS (Site 1) were reduced to 
between levels 2 and 3, or the cut-off point for the BINL (Site 2) were 
raised to between levels F and P. 

At any rate, table 3-5 suggests that tested language proficiency 
has a slight relevance to language-preference, but that the 
conventional cut-off between "limited" and "proficient" further reduces 
this possible relevance* 

The fol lowing table shows that a much clearer pattern of 
relationship obtains between language preference and age of^rrlvai 
(ADA hereafter). In this display speakers at both sites are combined, 
since relatfohshlp to tested language proficiency no longer concerns 
us, nor are we interested In the effect of geographical location at 
this point* . 

table 3.6 Compar i sonj of Speaker Language Preference In DI-1 to 
AOA. 





Preference 




E S 


9-5 


20 1 


6-8 


2 5 


9+ 


5 


Total 


22 11 



Given the sample size there Is no profit in further breaking down 
the AGA categories. Since the study is concerned with a narrow age 
range between 10 and 12, AOA Is also Indicative of length of residence 
(LOR) allowing accuracy at 2 yeai; intervals. In fact, no speaker who 
had an LOR of less than five years showed the English preference 

pattern. The two speakers showing English preferent in the AOA 6-8 
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category both had in tOR of 5-6 years. All other English-preference 
speakers had an tOR of 6+ years . 

Since all speakers in the AOA 0-5 category had been entirely 
educated in U.S. schools (in all cases -wl thi n the Southern Galifornia 
area), the influence of the school in determining Engl i sh preference is 
a possible factor; 

At this point, It can be concluded that AOA Is a much clearer 
factor tn language-preference in DI-1 than tested dominance or English 
>.prof iclency. However, it must be clearly understood that at this point 
AOA represents a complex set of factors with Length of Residence and 
the school effect as possible contributing variables. 

When we try to interpret the language preference behavior^ we are 
inroediately confronted with the problem of situation, tanguage 
preference, as it has been defined in DI-1, Is the feature of a single 
sitaatioo, which remains constant for setting; participants and the 
situational objectives determine the Interviewer's behavior. 

Before attempting to explain why AOA Has an effect on 
language-preference, we must consider what changes occur in language 
choice when the situation Is changed. « 

^■2 Language X;ho Ice In the Peer Conference 

Any social situation can be analyzed into an indeterminately large 
number of features. Certainly foremost among these are the 
participants themselves with their quasi -permanent statuses (e.g., sex, 
ethhlclty) and their perceived statuses In the situation (e.g., 
teacher, leader, friend, pest). Undoubtedly of equal Importance are 
the objectives of the situation as perceived by the participants, and 
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their motivation to maintain or change the situation (cf. Goffman, 

' y V : 

1964/ oh situation as a social construct and hl^ subsequent works on 

communication^ both verbal and nonverbal, In different situations). 

The peer conference (PC hereafter) was designed to change the 

situation in one extremely important way In order to approach more 

ciosely peer interaction outside of the Influence of non-peers, this 

was done in the PC by removal of the physical presence of the 

Interviewer. 

The interviewer effect on language choice cannot be easily 
evaluated in Di-1 without any contrasting situation. Ho matter what 
devices he uses to try to accommodate to the peers, his permanent . ^ 
status as an aduit, supported by his age and size.difference from the ' 
peers, reinforces his autfiorlty status recognized at large In 
adult-child relations in all known societies^ and Implicitly 
transferred to him by the teachers who Introduced the project to their 
classes; Thus, peer accommodation- to the Interviewer In their language 
choice as well as in all other aspects of their social behavior cannot 
be dismissed as Irrelevant or negligible. 

Even within the Dl-1 situation, certain tests of the interviewer's 
status and authority were of a linguistic nature. For example, 
especially at Site 1, some peers made allusions to taboo words In a 
snif-consc ious manner indicating their knowledge that these words were 
not supposed to be used In front of adults. Site 2 dif fered^f rem Site 
1 in that some speakers used obscenity wl thout ^hes 1 tat Ion or apology | 
but the PC differed from Dl-1 at both sites in the number of speakers 
usii:q taboo words and the ways they .used them. 
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The interviewer aisb learned during his first Interview that he 
was interesting to the peers, and was asked persona 1 quest Ion about his 
background, family and life style. He was advised by the principal 
investigator that it was up to him how to answer such questions, but 
that if he wanted to encourage peers' sharing experiences with him he 
could improve his intimacy status by. sharing with them, I.ei, "by 
setting the example.'' 

Admittedly, the physical absence of the Interviewer from the PC 
was only an approximative solution to the Interviewer effect. There 
still remained the inter\'iewer-ln i t iated task that the peers thought 
they were supposed to be doing, and the Interviewer's Imminent return, 
which was used playfully by some peers as "fake-buts" for disrupting 
activities which were not task focused^ e^g., "here comes the man!," 
when he was. In fact, not coming. Interestingly, the Interviewer 
effect might also be seen lingering in the assumption of his authority, 
or part of it, by a self-selected peer, (cf. the "scripts" used by some 
children In acting out teacher roles, as discussed in Duran 5 Guerra, 
1981 )• 

Despite these considerations^ the PC caused a radical change in 
the situation fn many respects. As mentioned above, the obscenity 
level rose in many groups. Features of the background In DI-1, such as 
the interior door to the second room and the needles on the VU-meters 
of the tape recorder, often came to the foreground verbally and 
physically. Even attitudes toward the interviewer were expressed, 
despite the operation of the tape recorder. No one ever turned off the 
tape recorder. It was only manipulated on occasion through the 
microphones. 
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Although the Interviewer had proposed a focus of activity In 
advancing the task before leaving, the peers created a wide range of 
focuses for their activities beyond the task. It Is possible that the 
variety of activities engaged In by the peers well represent the range 
of activities that students In a classroom may engage In when the 
teacher is hot present or attending to them, from totally task-focused 
to total disruption. 

Since PC had as its primary objective a sampling of verbal 
interaction among peers alone, any and all verbal activity was treated 

as valuable data. 

The instructions introducing the PG had buMt-In limitations which 
inherently gave rise to the necessity for the peers to negotiate 

procedural details of the task among themselves if tliey were to fofTow 

the instructions. The interviewer's parting instructions contained the 

following substance: 

I'm gna leave you guys alone for about ten mfnates. I have a book 
with pictures but no words here the BSM-2 instrument); j want 
you all to look at it and make up a story about it in Spanish and 
English. When I come back you can tell |t to me. 

Unstated in tfie instructions Were how to proceed. Who should qo 
first? Should everybody speak together? What language should be 
first? Would everybody have to tell the story twice, once In each 
language? 

Those speakers who i«epted the task had to discuss these issues 
with each other. Various strategies were applied. Host connon was the 
strategy already encountered in Dl-I, the joint DU, whereby subsequent 
blocks of panels rotated from one speaker to the t.ext. The major 
difference between this rotational strategy in PC and the joint DUs of 
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Ol-i was that directives to the effect of "It's 2£ur tarn" were nwre 
common than those Indicating "It's turn." A less used strategy was 
a choral ensemble recitation of the story. Finally, one speaker 
decided to interpret "English and Spanish together" as an Invitation to 
mix both languages In a single telling. She laughingly Insisted on 
using this strategy although she was criticized by her peers who said 
"No. First In English and then In Spanish." 

(3.6) A: ... dijo el papa que hlclera— 

V: Oh yea, OK. (monitoring A's presentation^ 
A- . . . que hlclera el Ibnche al mother so they can go 
ea^ lunch ... y la mama est aba en ur)^ cosa round, se 
pstaba going around Uhm the lake (giggles) 
H; (singing) Around and round 
V: you're supposed to say It In— . 
A: (singing) Around h round you turn me. lal] laugtij 
V: You're supposed to say It In Engl Ish and then In 

Spanish , . » 

H: Mhm, that's a mistake! R! R! Tha-- (laughs) 

V: (as if annoyed) then go! 

A: Entonces, estaba swtwmlmi^ in the lake . . • 

I ' ___ 

Note that A Is performing the tasl< in a Joking manner, H Is joking 
around, and V is Issuing directives as a self-appointed surrogate for 

the interviewer. 

Some speakers totally rejected the task: As soon as the 
interviewer was gone they created other activities. The setting and 

'9 _ 

opportunity was too attractive not to be used in some way; - No-one^^ - 
simply sat silently and waited for the Interviewer to return. Everyone 



spoke. 



(3.7) S: Cilrralo. e[ose It. please. [M immediately 

approached the door to the other room when the 

Interviewer left.] N th. going, n they going home 
[describing the pictures]* - 

M: Please! Pjease! [Hock Ing S' s dl rect I vej . ^ 

C: [singing and making untranscrlbable hoisesj. 

St J a male classmate) el btrp ano queria a F (female 
classmate). [Initiating gossip]. 

C: Sf, es cierto ... [In response to S's last 
utterance ]. 
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Within a few seconds both M and C were In the second room; 

In approaching analysis of language choice in the PC, the task was 
used as a reference point. All speech was divided into two categories: 

1. On-topic, 

2. Of f -top ic > 

The topic is the story In the process of creation; All utterances 
directly describing or narrating the pictures are on-togJc. All other 
utterances, ranging from questions and directions about tlie topic to 
totally disruptive behavior, were counted as off ^ to^Jc . 

Language choice for each type of speech in the PC was categorized 

as: 

1 . Only Engl i sh, 

2. Only Spanish, 
3- Both. 

The occurrences of any phrase of two or more words not uttered as a 
repetition of someone else's speech in the other language In either 
context qualified the entire context as use of both languages. 
Otherwise, only one language was recognized, in all cases eljther 
Spanish or English. 

it will be noted that the criterion of both Is less constrained In 
the PC than the criterion of mixed in DI-1. For example, all the 
e>^.. tples containing switches in section 3.1 did not count as mixed in 
Dj-1 but would count as botH in the PC. \ 

These differences between mixed and bath are dictated by the 
nature of the data and the different objectives of the sessions. The 
speech of the PC off -task usual ly does not consist of coherent 
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multi-sentence units addressed to a' single topic, but, more often than 
n6t| shorter utterances invblyirig rapid changes of turn. On the other 
hahd^ switches not involving clauses, while interesting at the 
sentence-level, are less interesting at the larger mpj t i -sentence 
levei. Given the length of most of the OUs in number of clauses, a 
failure to switch a single clause In a DU Is Just as striking as a 
failure to switch a smaller phrase in any of the sentences of Uie PG. 
In any event, the lenient criterion for both was designed ]to register 
use of one or the other language In three-word utterances constituting 
entire turns. 

fable 3.7 below compares language choice In the PC with 
language-preference In bl-1. Note that although the PC directly 
followed bl-1, in some cases 01-1 had to be broken down Into two 
shorter sessions. On the days of PC for the peer groups^ 3 speakers 
showing language preferences in DI-1 wer^b absent. Therefore, the 
sample for off-topic speech is reduced from 33 to 30« 

Table 3.7 Comparison of Speaker Language Preference In DI-1 by 
Language Choice Off- and On-Topic In the PC. 



of f -topic 


Preference 
E S 


bh-topic 


Preference 
E S 


only E 
both 
only S 


17 Q 
3 5 
0 5 


only E 
both 

bniy-S 


6 3 

7 5 
M t 


Total 


20 10 


Total 


17 9 



Of f- topic speech .hows a close correspondence to language 
preference. The use of both In the PC for speakers showing either 
preference simply registers the less constrained conditions in the PC 
for acknowledging the use of both languages. Of greater significance 
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is the fact that no one switched exclusively to the non-preferred 
language in off-topic speech. 

The conclusion is that whatever effects the Interviewer may have 
had in Dl-1 as a whole, !t did not significantly effect the language 
choice made by the peers* Further evidence that the language 
preference of DI-1 and language choice in off-topic speech reflect the 
habitual patterns of the peers in natural settings, will be discussed, 
below* 

On-topic speech shows a strikingly different pattern from 
off-topic speech* First, k speakers totally rejected the task. Of the 
remaining 26^ only 12 followed the instructions to the extent of 
uttering a two-word sequence on-topic In both languages* Finally, of 
the }k speakers who limited the task to a single language, 7 (half of 
them) totally reversed the choice predicted by their language 
preference* 

These seven "switch-over" speakers were members of four different 
peer groups. The three Span I sh-pref erent "swi tch- //ers" came from two 
groups. One of them used only Spanish off-topic* The other two, in 
the same group, used English off-topic only in joking with each other, 
otherwise Spanish. The four Engl 1 sh-pref erent "swi tch-overs" were 
peers in two separate groups* All of them used English exclusively in 
off -topic speech. Thus, for all the "switch-overs," on-topIc speech is 
contrary to the natural behavior (discussed below) reflected both in 
off-topic speech and language-preference. 

The most probable reason for the reversal Is suggested by CB, one 
of the Span! sh-pref erent switch-overs In the following segment: 
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(3.8) IV. . . . iwhat I want you to do fs to '^.^;^'^>jp 
BSM-2 booklet] and tell me what you^thlnk^lt Is, In 
yoar own words. In English and in Spanish. 

cS: ^Bl.nos m^s en ^^i^ti °oraue Innles no sabenidi tanto. 

RM: mhm ..^i^^. 
PQ: mhm 

Thus, the reversal of language choice displayed by some speakers 
in PC on-topic reflects perception of the story construction as a 
school-nke task. It seems that these speakers assume that a reversal 
of'ordlnary language behavior Is desired. In simple terms, this 
suggests that these speakers considered PC on-topIc to be aimed at the 

"harder" language. 

This behavior Is evidence that many- students perceive that the 
object of tests, and possibly school subjects In general, is not to 
build on what they already know, but rather to focus on what they don't 
know, or don't know to the satisfaction of the school system. This 
effectively polarizes school subjects from other sources of knowledge 
In the students' life experience. The behavior Is also evidence of 
.K^e. cp^^k^r^- salf-e^^luatlon of their relative fluency In each 
language. 

It has now been shown that while efr-topic speech tends to be in a 
class by Itself, there Is no significant difference in language choice 
between Dl-I and off-topic speech. 

We consider off-topic exchanges to be of particular interest, 
since this context most closely resembles situations of peer 
Interaction outside of the classroom in terms of the control the peers 
have over their own and each other's behavior. Independent evidence of 
this comes from the home language survey (HUS) Information, filled out 
by one of each speaker's caretakers, usually the mother. We 
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categorized the responses of the HLS intS three categories; N - hb 
Spanish mentioned (English in 3 cases, eantonese In one), SE - both 
Spanish and English mentioned (regardless of In answer to which of the 
four questions on the HtS), S « only Spanish mentioned. 

Although finer resolution of off-topic conversation Into specific 
acts is possible, e.g., '"to JoM^it, whls^^ 

th^nil^^phone, arflulna, corral nq, directing, etc., the HLS^hows a 
clear correspondence to of£- topic speech. The following table 
demonstrates this. Note that while 3 speakers were absent from the PC, 
none were the 3 speakers who did not qualify for language preference 
for DI-1. These are included In the sample comparing HLS with 
off- topic speech. 



Table 3.8 Comparison of Speaker Language Choice Off-Topic In the 
PC by Report of the HLS. 

HLS 



off-topic 


1 N 


SE 


S 


Total 


only E 
both 
oriJ y 5 


k 
Q 
0 


7 
3 

iL 


7 
7 

5^ 


18 
10 
5 


Total 


k 


10 


19 


33 



s ^ oi^'sp:nfrrepo;t^rr'' ''^"'^ 

The bias .away fron, Spanish toward English corresponds to reports 
of English at home. Further data will show that the N group speakers 
have virtually no ability in Spanish, and that their language choice in 
the sessions is general izable to many other, usually al 1 , situations. 
The SE group Is of particular Interest since in mos; cases English was 
reported^as the language usually used by the child, according to the 
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parents. None of theie speakers used only Spanish off-topic or in 
01-1. Again the correspondence shows agreement between language choice 
In the study situations and parents' observations. Finally, the S 
group Shows the same tendency toward English as the SE group, although 
to a lesser degPee. For those S group speakers who used only E 
off-topic, the question remains whether the two languages tend to be 
strictly separated by domain, e.g., Spanish only In the home, English 
elsewhere, or whether the HLS is out of date or was ever accurate. 

,n any case, we can be reasonably confident that the language -, 
choice in DI-1 and off-topic speech reflects the language choice of the 

speakers In a much more general variety of situations, and thus 

approaches what would be found In natural speech situations. 

At this point consideration turns to the reasons for language 

cho-,ce, and particularly to distinguishing the effects of situation as 

opposed to ability. 

3.3 Control of Language Choice 

AS discussed above, research manipulation of language choice was 
minimal in DI-1 and off-topic speech. Spealcers were free to Import 
their normal language choice behavior into these situations. The last 
section indicates that to a large extent they did. 

In DI-2 and the language proficiency interview (LP!) language 
choice was directly manipulated in order to enrich the sampling of each 
speaker in the other language. 

By the time of DI-2 the interviewer had built a degree of Fapport 
with the speakers. The speakers were willing, even enthusiastic, to 
return for a further session.- They already had a familiarity with the 
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procedures of the sessions and seemed to realize that extended speech 
from them on any topic was highly valued. As mentioned in Chapter 2 
(section 2.2.1), the major difference between Dl-1 and DI-2 was that 
DI-2 contained directives from the interviewer to use the other 
language. The extent to which this was successful In changing the 
language choice of the speakers is discussed below. 

Table 3.9 below gives the overall number of DUs in each language 
in DI-2, according to the preference groups established in Dl-1 (cf. 
Table 3.3, section 3.1). The criteria for language choice are the same 
as bl-1. Only "the 33 for whom there was a crlterial language 
preference in Dl-1 are presented. 

Table 3.9 Distribution of Language Preference in Dl-1 and Number 
of DUs Per Language Choice in DI-2. 





Number of 


Number of i-^ 


s 












for language 


•iiiolce 










SpeaP.ers 


E 


S 


■4. « 






Tota I 


E-pref erehce 


22 


42 


67 


i 17 






126 


S-pref erence 


1 1 


13 


37 


•: 16 


- 




66 


Total 


33 


55 


\0U 


1 ■ 






192 



While Table 3.9 does not by any means imply i»L.-cei!: with all 
Individual spealcers, it Is Immeoi^tely not Jceable thet 3! -2 grc-at^y 
reduced the bias of language preference for the grc<!ps as a whole. It 
is also notable that the shift is greater for f.Iie E-pref erence group 
than for the S-preference group. In addition, the number of mixed DUs 
and Its proportion to the total number of DUs for each group greatly 
increases. 

it should be pointed out that there were three changes In peer 
group composition in 01-2; one by error, one by absence, and one by the 
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Absentee becoming a target who freely chose to pick new peers. These 
changes are not of concern since the objectives of DI-2 Were simply to 
obtain a speech sample from the Indlvldaals of DI-1 In the other 
language. The question Is no longer what natural language choices do 
the peers make for extended speech, but rather whether they have enough 
ability In each language to make a choice. 

A further breakdown by AOA reveals further details of the 
speakers' responses to bi-2. . 

Table 3.10 D I str I but ion of Numbers of DUs Per Language In bl-2 
for Each Preference Group by AOA. 

Hamber of DUs per language choice 



AOA^ 



0-5 
6-8 

3* 



Total 



for E-preferent speakers 
E S M 



31 
11 



58 

9 



67 



17 
0 



17 



for S-preferent speakers 
E S M 



3 
5 
5 



13 



3 
7 



37 



1 

12 
3 



16 



As already noted in Tab I a 3.6, section 3.1, there are no 
E-preferent speakers fo the V'A 9+ group. The AOA 9+ gt odp responded 
the most: poorly to requf=.ls fcr Dls in the other language (English). 
The other groups responded much setter. In discussing ind»vidual 
cases, it will be seen tliat some not rei-.- >nd at all, whi^e others 
totally reversed lariguawi: -.1 i 

A striking difference b'twe - t AOA 6-3 i= preferent group and 
the other groups is the jibssnr^- 5< mi Tuf issue of mixing, as 

defined in this chapter, and the peners' : sua of code-sWitchIng as 
related to language abilltleF. wJ 11 be <..' oucern In the following 
discussion of individual cases. 
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3*^ Motivations for i-anguage Choice in the bis 

in approaching the qaestion of why speakers show the language 
preference they do, and what relevance it has to their langaage 
abilities, individaal cases must be discussed, the analysis so far 
characterizes the sample as a whole, but does not indicate the actual 
variety of language choice behaviors exhibited in the study. Some 
behaviors which look similar on the surface become much less similar In 
the light of more detailed observation. The reasons for mixing^ and 
the quality of the resultant speech^ are not the same for all speakers. 
This is also true for the separation of both languages. Furthermore^ 
some speakers who project a lively, alert and insightful image In one 

language guise, appear incompetent, dull and withdrawn in the other. 

-\- 

Oth^r speakers maintain their charm and "personality'' in both guises, 
sometimes even despite the change in the quality of their speech (cfw 
Wong-Fi 1 Imbre, 1976) . 

In the following subsections individual cases will be presented 

;^ 

according t6.>the categorization scheme set up in the previous sections 
of this chaptei^. 

3.^.1 Spanis h-Prefere i^ce Speakers 

. _ . _\ . _ . . _ . . _ . . 

fl) Age of Ahrival 9^ . The speakers in this category are of 

\ 

major concern. They h^ye had the least se;^ of experiences in the 
American educational system, let alone in thei r new communi t ies, and 
are in most need of expanded educational services if they are to gain 

access to the curriculum offered by American schools. 

\^ 

SO i2f . The social characteristics of her peer group are 
displayed below: \ 
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Name 


^qe-Sex 


AOA 


LOR 


*S6 


12 f 


10 


2 


AO 


11 f 


0 


11 


EG 


11 f 


b 


11 



N 

F 



BINL-S 



HtS 

S 
E 
S 



(*target speaker, selected peers) 

Below, a comparison of her behavior In' the two DIs shows that i 
did not change; she produced no English DUs: 







DI-1 




D-2 




S 


E 


H 


S 


E M 


SO 


to 


0 


0 


i» 


b 0 


AO 


0 


7 


0 


0 


1 0 


EG 


k 


2 


0 


0 


b 0 



so was the extreme case. She never uttered a single English 
word In either Dl, let alone produce an. English clause. On the other 
hand, her peers did speak in English, one exclusively. There Is no 
accommodation to English speakers In SO's behavior. However, SO did 
shovy evidence of understand tng English: 



(3.9) IV 
AO 
IV 
EG 
IV 
EG 

iv 

SO 



What kind--do you guys like to dance? 
No. - 
No? bo you like to dance? 

No. ^ , 

You Just like to watch people dance or what? 

Yes. 
^Y usted? 
Sf, sf me gusta bailar ... 



SO gave the following account for not speaking English. 

(3.10) Como cuando— cuaridb yd lb hablo . . . en la mesa donde 

estoy asentada con— con mis amlgas, lo hablo y se bur Ian 
de mf . . . 
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By her account, SO fears ridicule spisaks English. Hef 

teacher rtfPOrted that on occasion SO wogN **'^d a classmate to ask h'"' 
a question In English rather than risk havirt9 to speak English hers*!'^* 

In the tPl, where no peers were pr^s*?"^! she was more 
cooperative. In that session she gave he^ ^"^V data on production 
English as Well as evidence of extensive CafPi^fthens Ion. The LPl Na^ * 
valpabie source of tappiing some of SO's ab|j't|;^s In English. Hovye^*'"» 
It cannot claim to represent her habitual bi^'^^vlor nor reveal her a^"^^ 
sensitivity to situation In bp^^aking Engllsl^* 

Sb^s suppression of English In pee^ ^^Ufngs Is similar to t^®^ 
of several other speakers. Her performance English will be 
discussed 'n the next chapter. 

Aa^J^. The social character i stlc^ the speakers In his d'* 
a are prfiSer»^^d below: 







Sex 


AOA 


LOR 


AA 


12 


m 


r; 


1 


*AR 


12 


m 


1 


5 


BR 


12 


m 


9 


3 


**PA 


12 


m 


10 


2 



BiNt-S 



iit.5. 



(*target speaker, **replacement for 8R was absent from Dl-^^ 
the discourse behavior of the speaker'* \$ compared for both '''^ 



below. 





bl-1 




bl-2 






Se E 


M 


Se £ 






6 0 


0 


d 1 


Q 


AR 


$ 0 


0 


0 2 


0 


BR 


8 0 


0 


absent 




PA 


riot picked 


d d 


0 



6^ 
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AA, who was extr«nely voluble In Spanish in DI-1, appeared quiet 
and shy when the rules were changed to encourage English in Dl-2. 

(3.11) iV: So, so do you like doing that or does that bother you 

I- taking care of younger siblings] or - huh? 
AA: J doh ' t k now. 
IV: Ypu don ' t know? 
AR: iTe gusta hacerlo? 
AA: No. 

(later) 

IV: You don't 1 ike to do it because you— your parents 

force you or what? 
AA: I don't knovi. 

(later) _____ - 

IV: Oh the last—yesterday you were talking like crazy, I 

couldn't stop you. Now you don't wanna talk* now you 

don't know anything ... 

As the interviewer observes, AA'^ behavior In English was stoic 
and taciturn. He made frequent use of the evasive "I don't know*' to 
reject all topics, Fmally AA overtly rejected English. 

(3.12) IV: 1*1, do you feel that way. A? [» that people's views 

of other people depend on where they were born] 
AA: Yes. 
IV: Why? (pause) 

AR: £No sabes otra palabra* A? 

AA: No (laughs uncomfortably) yq no quiero hablar [nglfis. 
jV: No quieres hablir inglSs. So how come you told me 

yesterday you didn't mind tislking in English? 
AA: Se me olvido (the peers laugh) 

jV: So what do you do when: you need t:o talk In English at 
a store or you have to help '50«;iebcdv in — In a 
situation Whan thsy only speak Sp^^nish? 

AA: I don't want to speak English. 



AA presents a iess extreme esse than SO. He provided data on 
EngHsh production on th^r:' phrase and clause level, but only once on the 
discourse leve» . 
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An Interesting feature of AA's behavior In DI-2 was his 
willingness to help PA answer questions In English, although he was 
reluctant to speak English when directly addressed. 



(to PA) So what part of Hexjco are you from, P? 

Chihuahua.^ 

In Tijuana. 

(to PA) tijuana, so you were raised In Tijuana? 

Yes. 

Yes. 

(to PA) So what do you think about uhm living here 

and going to school her^. You like it? 

Yes. 

Maybe. _ _ 

(to AA) Shut up, all right? (they all laugh) 
(to PA) You don't want to talk either, huh? 
No. 

I know. They're lazy. 

They're |azy7 

(to AR) and you too. 

unh unh. I'm talking 1 ike a per ico . (pause) 
That's what you say! 



The language help pattern^ In the form of speaking for someone 
else present^ recurs with other speakers as noted later. 
RH 13m 



Name 


A§e-Sex 


ADA 


LOR 


BINL-E 


BJNL-S 


HLS 




*RM 


13 m 


. 10 


3 


N 


F 


S 




AP 


12 m 


0 


12 


P 




SE 




JR 


12 m 


0 


12 


F 




SE 





(*target speaker) 







DI-1 






Dl-2 






S 


E 


M 


s 


^ 




RM 


8 


0 


1 


5 


1 


3 


AP 


b 


11 


e 


3 


6 


0 


jR 


d 


13 


2 




absent 





(3.13) IV: 
AA: 
Pft: 
iV: 
AA: 
PA: 
IV: 

AA: 
PA: 
AR: 
IV: 
AA: 

m: 

iV: 
AA: 
AR: 
AA: 
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RM shows a different behavior from the speakeris discussed above. 
Despite the near absence of English^ &Us in his data, his use of mixed 
bus rises in bl-2. This extends a strategy already evident in Di-1. 

RM fully participated In Dl-1 and clearly understood vrhat the 
other speakers said although they spoke in English most of the time: 

(3.1*) UR: Yeah, Jast - last t}^ uhm you could tell right away. 

They (« the f *sh) ^lart moving thel r tai 1 and then 
you see Ilk? :^^hrn the water boils like thac It looks 
^ Hke that^ 

RM: Una de esas ^\/e hay - son tumbes - cosas que dice 

agua asf que se ve. 
AP: Like yesterday there was ... 

in this passage, RM is explaining in Spanish whai JR means by 
the- water boi 1 s . 

RM did not hesitate to inject himself into English 
conversations, either wholly in Spanish or in the manner described 
below. 

The mixed DUs in both DIs are extensions of a pattern used by RM 
with great frequency in both DIs. 

In DI-1^ in which his peers, who were also his friends outside 
of school, exhibited clear English preference, RM often began his DUs 
witH a ^ew English words. 

(3.15) Me wherv ahT Junto a ml casa slempre nos ponemos a veces, 
en summer nos ponemos a Jugar ... 

(cf. (3.3) in section 3.1) 

in all cases except one lie switched to Spanish before completing 
a clause and did not switch back to English for any subsequent clause. 
Therefore only one of his examples qualified as a mixed DU. 
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In DI-2, where the issue of speaking the other language became 
overt, he pursued the same strategy, but more often completed an entire 

clause in Engl 'oh before switching to Spanish. 

t 

(3.16) Man, 1 has three years in this schbbK Mi hermano lleg6 
de once, affos y - y el primer ano pas6 el . . • 

It was as if he felt that completing the . irst clause In English 
was sufficient to fulfill the requirement, before returning to the 
language he obviously preferred. 

Only in one case, when pressed, did he complete an entire DU in 
English, a minimal one of three clauses and a ritual coda. 

t> 

(3.17) RH: m, puesle gustabah las novelas (laughs) yle Iba - 

en, en Sohpra este hacfa mucho — a sus amigos. ^ 
IV: a ver platlcanbs en ingles, a ver. iEn Sonera \,ue 

pasaba? Y luego le pregunto en espaSol J laughs) n 

what useta happen in Sdnora wl th your brother? 
RM: Man, he only - he goes to his friend's house n sa i d 

to - if he has some books, to read. thatJ^S-Xt . 

RM*s behavior contrasts with SO and AA. They did not switch at 
all. It is the first piece of evidence discussed which indicates that 
code switching is an indicator of greater than minimal ability In the 
second language (L^). This will be further justified In comparing the 
co'-e linguistic development of RM's English with that of SO and AA in 
the next chapter. Other examples from other speakers will be 
encountered below in this chapter. 

CR 12m . CR is the last speaker to be discussed in thJs section, 
jn many ways his behavior Is similar to RH's, not least of which is his 
self-assert iveness in English contexts despite his Spanish preference. 
The strategies he uses are also similar to RM's. 

ERIC 
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By a fortunate acclderit CR appears In two distinct peer groups; 
The first Is with two monolingual English classmates who selected 
themselves when he hesitated In selecting two peers. In the second Dl 
he was selected by the target along with another peer. All three were 
hab^vual friends with great facility In Spanish. 

The first D I does not fit the paradigm of the project (cf. 
Chapter 2). It will be referred to as Dl-F (» first). 

The paradJqm of Dl-1 and DI-2 for his habitual peers will be 
conflated and r-'errrd to as Dl-S (- second) for our present purposes. 



Name 


Aae-Scy- 


ADA 


LOR 


LAS-i^ 


LAS-S . 


HtS 


CR 




12 


m 


9 


3 




1 




S 


vs; 




12 


m 


0 




12 










E 






12 


m 


0 




12 








E 






10 


m 






10 




5 




5 


SE 






12 


m 


f 




U 




2 




5 


S 


(♦target of Dl 


-S, ^Dl-F, 


2dI-S) 
















D 1 - F 










Dl-S 








S 


E 


M 










IE 


M 






CR 1 


7 


0 






CR 


7 


2 


1 






JP 0 


12 


b 






OH 


6 




1 






VS 0 


2 


b 






OS 


10 


2 


3 







In Dl-F, English monolingual JP was by far the most talkative. 
Despite his far lesser degree of faclUty in English^ CR would often 
actively and persistently compete for the floor. The following segment 
on the hot topic of practical Jokes shows CR succeeding In getting the 
floor after being Ignored In a competition between JP and VS, 



(3.18) JP: and then yoa get their other shoe^ and yoa get it and 

t|e|t together or you could tie both, one person to 
another 

VS: (quickjyKbr where yoa tie both feet together • • • 
CR: 0 she's al 1 right come on n she's come — 
JP: (Interrupting) the th|ng I hate [s when — 
CR: N when-*when P remember - remember when 

VS; ^ * ' i_ * 1 

CR: we saw in movie, we n go under the table 
VS: oh yeali, (they all laugh) 

CR's English phonology was often quite bizarre from the point of 
view of the peers, and Included many features not commonly found among 
bi Unguals of any degree of ability, including blends such as gaf (- 
get + have merged) and metanalyses such as wale (■ off ) . He was often 
difficult for the transcriber to understand. 

CR had to put up with teasing at various points in Dl-F, 
espec^oHy from VS, as the following segment exemplifies. On this " 

occasion he was supported by JP. The normalized orthography of the 

t _ _ _ 

transcript does not do Justice to CR's actual pronunciation. 

(3.19) CR: Yesterday I went — 
VS: You what? 

CR: I went with my mother^ I say my mom Alpha Beta (■ a 

supermarket) and theh-- 

VS: You what? You forbid her? 

JP: Just shut up and listen. 

VS: (as if suddenly realizing) Oh, Alpha Beta. 

CR: (to VS) Yeah^ man. 

JP: Just ignore him. 

CR: n then they stop my mother . . . 

CR's insistenc:. on his right to the floor Is In marked contrast 
to SO's reticent behavior. 

CR's vengeful comment to VS in the fallowing segment from a 
later sequence indicates his realization that limitations on language 



facility cut both ways. He does not show concern over his projected 
image In speaking English. 

(3 20) IV: (to VS) Mo, he (- CR) was asking me how to say that 
in English! bo you know what nwchocar means? 
VS: No. 

CR: (to VS) Dummy! 

CR's assertive spirit and willingness to participate in English 
conversations is reminiscent of RM. However, because he was dealing 
with English monolinguals (unlike RM), he could not use the strategy of. 
one clause or less in English and then a switch to Spanish. In many 
instances CR would initiate topics in English that referred to 
knowledge share^d with the other participants, using a signalling device 
sach as remember. Like RM, these began turns with a clause (or more)^ 
in English. But then instead of continuing In Spanish, he would cede 
the turn to another peer (usually JP). He would then sit back, and 
monitor the topic ai developed by the current speaker. Interjecting 
English comments as he saw fit; (3.l8) above exemplifies this strategy. 

This example of CR's conversational ability in English 
represents farther development of the strategy used by RM, certainly to 
the extent that CR more often exceeded one English clause than RM. Of 
course this does not mean that'cR's conversational ability In English 
was intrinsically greater than RM's, since RM was less constrained to 
-36 English by his peers' abi'lty In Spanish. 

In turning to Dl-S, however, It Is evident that CR does Indeed 
have more Engl 1 sh discourse ab 111 ty than RM, as evidenced by his more 
-frequent and longer English (and mixed) DUs, and, most importantly, by 
his willingness to produce English DUs without being pressed. In Dl-S 
all his peers can speak Spinlsh. Nevertheless, the following segment. 



which corresponds to the conditions of DI-2 for the other participants, 
illustrates his discourse ability in English under the condition of 
motivation. 



IV: 
CR: 


(to OS) Melted, 


eh. So 


tei i me - 

J knQW^4i0w-to cook 




everything 


"everything everything! 
Te44 jne TeH me 


more of the dls 


ies you know how to 



cook, C. Fl know y're a great cook. 
OM: LCh you make a b-bbi le^ fsteak 
CR: \_Um B 

great cook. I - I always make cakes. 
iV: Hot fcakes? 

CR; Lhuh? — -- ^— 

OM: Can ybU^make a boiled steak? 

CR: El me ha visto sjempre XXX 

M^t- Hdw ^do you make ^tieffl^ Pjat fcame cfeo se haeen. 

OSl Oh I know how- awright, fgo on. [ 

OM: LMake a bol led steak. 

CR: Put uh first put har Ina on - no, the butter, butteri 
Then all we needs like wet, put the harina ; Then do 
it, do It. When It's so all like balls right there 
you put ... 

Eventually tiiis turned out to be a mixed DU. 

3.22) . like and then I t^s--l t ' s sti— like 1 Ike masa. 

baegol - masa, luego sugar, luego rol larlo, lueqo pienso 
de que color . . . 

Under conditions similar to RM's Dls, CR produces much more 
extensively English DUs. 

The analysis of mixed DUs can be further refined quantitatively 
to iridijcate ^iffe ^^ntial discourse abilities In either language. This 
is done for two further Spanish-preference speakers in the next 
section. 

(2) AO A 6-8 . Referring back to Table 3.6 in s<^ctloh 3.2, there 
were five Span i sh-pref erent speakers among the seven AOA 6-8 group. 
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Two of these speakers were In peer groups a i ready described: AR, tl 
target of AA's pieer group; and OS, a member of CR's peer group. Th( 
other three were members of the same peer group. 

The essential social data for the three speakers Involved Is 
shown below: 
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All these girls are classmates in a bilingual fifth grade class 
at Site 1. They consider each other good friends and have been to each 
other's houses. 

Using. the same criteria as in DI-1, the contrast between the two 
DI sessions Is displayed below: 







DI-1 






Di-2 
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Mixed 
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PQ 
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1 



On the whole, the movement from DI-1 to DI-2 is aWay from use of 
Spanish alone toward mixed DUs^ rather than exclusively English ones. 

In inspecting these DUs^ we are concerned with the motives for 
the code-switching behavior that give rise to the mixed DUsi 

the literature on code-switching is large and diverse, and 
perhaps has engendered more controversy than necessary. First, 
different scholars have used^the term with quite different meanings 
(cf. discussions in Baker, 1980; Wald, 1980a). Next, scholars have 

77 
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proposed a variety of motives for cbdie-swl tch Ing, e.g., ethnic 
Identification (e.g., Gumperz & Hernandez-Chavez, 1969), mitigation and 
aggravation of speech acts (Valdes, 1980), topic or dooiain 
(Ervih-tr ipp, 1970; Flshman, 1967). Finally, and most importantly for 
our purposes, different scholars have drawn different conclusions about 
the relationship of code-switching to ability In both languages. One 
particularly prdaiineht proposal has distinguished different degrees of 
complexity in code-switching, especially Intersentent la I and 

i 

ihtrasentential switching. Thus, Poplack (1978) proposes that 
ihtrasentent ial switching Is governed by the syntactic rules of both 
languages, such that it is a sign of knowledge of the syntax of both 
languages, and thus an indication of relatively high ability in both 
languages. Others have proposed that intrasentent ia j codeswl tching can 
be a sign of diminished ability in at least one of the languages 
(Gonzalez, 1977; Si j va-ebrvalan, I988). 

There is no reason to assume that al I code-switching is a sign 
of one type of proficiency, I Iml ted , or the other, fluent , since the 
observations of these and other scholars do not report on the same 
populations or situations. Data from one study cannot be used to 
interpret data From another study without accounting for comparability 
oF control. 

In fact, it will be shown for the data at hand that switching 
behavior within a single speaker Is not always motivated by the same 
considerations. There are differehcies In the contexts accbmpahying 
switches both by direction ( from which language to^ which language) and 
act (change in act accompanying change In language). 
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In bl-2 we know the motive for the interviewer's speech behavior 
in favoring one language-to try to elicit that language frocn the 
speakers-and we tan use contextual cues of various kinds to develop an 
understanding of the /v.t'ves of the speakers In switching languages as 
they do; 

Below are the kinds of contextual cues that play a role In the 
analysis of eB's and PQ's mixed DUs. ^ 

1. Hesitation Markers . We wi 1 1 recognize three types: 

a. Fillers, 

b. Stammers, 

c. Cut-offs. 

2. Speech Acts . For present purposes, the same dichotomy used 
for analysis of PC speech suffice: 

a. On-top ic, and 

b. Off-topic. 

Of the off -topic acts embedded In the DU, overt requests for 
help are the most prominent. While hesitation markers may also 
function as implicit requests for help, they are often not reacted to 
with help by listeners. They are interpreted here as" signs of trouble . 
We v<ill sec below that the speaker often solves her own trouble by 
switching languages. 

As with the on-topic of' the PC, on-topic DU clauses are cSnflned 
to speech within the act of giving information on the topic. The 
request for help is a different act, one which gives a turn at speaking 
to another speaker, even though the DU Is not finished (cf. Wald, 
1978). 

7[y 
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The foiiowlng exampie lliustrates all three he's I tat (on markers 

V 

fol lowed by an off-topic switch to a request for help. \ 

(3.23) PQ: i put some bjj oh the frying pan n then-rand then uhm 
L cScno se se dice polvo - polvi to ese? 

Closest to the switch Is the filler uhm (not Identifiable for 
language); before that, a stammer (an immediate repetition of a word or 
series of words, lacking a syntactic relationship between : success ive 
recurrences as in reduplication: very very good ). Finally, ahm marks 
a cut-off of the clause introduced by and then > The criterion used for 
recognizing cut-offs Is that the clause immediately following a cat-off 
is not a grammatical continuation of the last clause of the preceding 
language. Thus, and then Is not grammatically continued by the request 
for help. 

After a sequence of turns Involving the Interviewer and CB, as 
well as PQ, PQ continues the OU: 

^3.2^) JV: Oh, they*rej|ke breadcrumbs. 

PQ: ahf 1e pongo de eso (laughs) and then- and then 1 put 
the shick- the chicken ... 

For purposes of analysis of the bU, PQ's first clause Is not 
considered a switch, since it is not liwnedlately preceded by a clause 
of the OU. Her switching behavior when following another speaker does 
not concern us here. 

There is no cut-off of P's first Spanish clajuse, since the 
clause Is complete. Her laugh is not included amonp the hesitation 
markers, which dre restricted to fillers, stammers and cut-offs. Thus^ 
the shift to English Is smooth. 
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Within the DU, switches are further classified as: 

1. Smooth, or 

2. Hesitant. 

They are smooth If not preceded by a hesitation marker, 
otherwise, they are hesitant . 

The following example shows a cut-off within a DU sequence, 

resulting in a hesitant switch. 

(3.25) PQ: . . . n then I went to the uh -a velaiae . . • 

in (3.25) PQ edits out the last Noun Phrase (NP), tbe_J., and 
replaces it with a Spanish Infinitival phrase: Prep ^aM Vecb (vel-) 
4- Infinitive (-ar) marker -^ Q hlgct marker (-lo). The English clause is 
n.- cntinued by the Spanish plirase, since the determiner the preceding 
the switch has a Spanish equivalent, and in no version of either 
language could a prepositional phrase follow a determiner directly. If 
t-e deteffliner had not been xir.tered, e.g., 

(3.26ja . . . n then I went to a veiarlo ... 
the switch would still be marked by hesitation, a stammer across 
languages, through the repetition of the preposition 'to.' However, 
either of the following two switches would have been counted as a 

smooth switch. 

(3.26)b . . . ri then I went a v&U^ ^ 
{3.26)c . . . n then I went to velarlo 

The following passage shows several smooth shifts within a DU: 



(3 27) PQ: ... he was the - the UiUe one n lb tenfan ehJpnq 
n stuff, eonsentldo. He was the - the best of all 
In the fami ly . . . 

Si 
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Thj* P.Mage contains four shifts wlt^'^Ut hesitation marking. 
Nbiie of th^se shift,, however, Imply great sj^^gtlc knowledge of 
languages, according to Poplack (1978). They ^r^ restricted to 
switches at Clause boundaries, for a tag, Qr a single word. 
Poplack reports that the speakers of the PUet'to ^Jcan conmunlty in 
York City dJspiay this kind of switching rftg^Ni^ss of bilingual 
ability (by Self-report), but that .more rnt|^3te switching, e.g.. of 
the type hypothetical ly represented in (3.26)^- or c. is a sign of 
greater ability in both languages ^(by correia^'or, with self-rfeport) . 
In (3.26)b. the switch Is In the Verb Phrase P^tween the verb and 

complement, a prepositional phrase. In (3.«)«. the switch is In the" 

prepositional phrase itself, between the pr^p(;^\tion and Its 

object— and 'nfinltival phrase. 

In analyzing the DUs of the present SrO^^ ye • : i 1 see that t^e 

switching behavior shows a direct k>nal bias In t^ms of whether it fs 

smooth or marked by hesitation. 



Table 3,1l Data on the Recipe DUs by ^n,i pQ jp 



hesitant switch 
smooth switch 
cut-offs before 
switch 

total cort'Plete 
clauses in pb 
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S 
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2 
0 



1 

6 

1 



1 
Q 



pa 



(S and E refer to the language switched fr^). 
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Deserving of specie 
highlighted \n Table 3.11 



on Is the fta<^*ern of switching 
dta on these sf'**'"t reciPe DUs suggest 
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the 6utllne of a pattern distinguishing the languages 8f hesitant and 
s,^oth switches. Hesitant switches are associated with switching from 
English to Spanish, as if the speaker hac trouble In English and 
therefore switched to Spanish. Smooth switches are associated with the 
opposite direction, from Spanish to English, as if the speaker did not 
switch from Spanish to English until she was able to do so smoothly. 

Admitedly, the data presented in Table 3-11 are sparse. 
However, the suggested pattern foreshadows the pattern found in the 
much richer extended mixed ^rratlves by the same speakers. Table 3-12 
below displays one such narrative by each speaker. 

Table 3.12 Data on Narrative DUs by CB and PQ In DI-2. 
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c iauses in DU 

First-, note that both speakers show more hesitation before 
Switching from .English to Spanish than In the reverse direction. This 
pattern is foreshadowed in the limited data on Table 3.11 above. We 
will call this pattern the pattern of Spanish dominance. Thus, both 
DUs exhibi t -Spanish dominance. 

The notion Of lanauaae^joml nance , that among certain bi Unguals 
6ne language is known in sc.o octter," or more extensively, than 



/o 

the bther^ with consequences for performance! suffers from the same 
unclarities as the concept of c6de*swi tch ing, discussed above. 

Dominance according to the LPAIs consists of comparing the 
measures oh independent samples of each language for an individual 
speaker. Spanish and English are measured separately and then the 
score; are compared. This procedure crucially depends oh establishing 
that the measures across languages are comparable. Since these 
measures are based on core linguistic features of each language they 
will be discussed el i.. where. 

Some measures of dominance have acknowledged sensitivity to 
situation, in terms of doffia i n . For example^ vocabulary tests comparing 
the number of objects found in the kitchen (home domain) in each 
language with the number of objects found In the classroom (school 
domain) have led some observers to conclude that some speakers are 
Spanish-dominant at home bat English-dominant in school (cf. Fishman, 
1976). Here the question of a giobai dominance Is dismissed In favor 
of a notion of dominance sensitive to domain/situation. More recently, 
the question of dominance by dbma,4n has been challenged on the basis of 
the prevalence of code-switching, in a variety of situations, according 
to naturalistic observations of a Puerto Ft I can community in Manhattan 
(Pedraza et al , l^b-^) . 

However, in the present study , the code-switching behavior shows 
a directional pattern according to hesitation phenomena. Language 
preference shbWs a clear bias toward a single language In situations 
approaching nature (i.e., in DI-1 and off-topic speech in the PC). 
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For the targe* population^ a% i whole, measures of dominance can 
be devised on a discburse basis, showing bias In language choice, 
either toward Spanish or English. 

Adapting iriformatibh from Table 3.12 above, Table 3-13 below 
shows the percentage of i ^esit ant switches from Spanish tc iota? 
hesitant switches, and smooth switches frrvSpanish to total smooth 
switches. 

Table 3.13 Percentage of Spanish Hesitant to Total Hesitant and 
Spanish Smooth to Total Smooth for DUs by Two 
Speal<ers. 



Perceritaqe switches 


1 PQ 




% Sjjahieh hes+ttnt 
tot hesitant 


(N-25) 


.23 

(N-13) 


% Spa; smooth 
t J I V /oth 


(N=26) 


.67 

(N=15) 



Ir, Table 3.13 the rate of hesitant switches by language is 
foregrounded, since only hesitant switches are interpretable as 
motivated by difficulty in the language from which the speakers 
switched. CB and PQ show :3 similar rate. Where 0.50 would show equal 
hesitation in both languages, CB and PQ she; more difficulty In English 
than in Spanish by a rate of over 3 to 1 . 

The rate of smooth switches is not so easily interpretable. As 
mentioned above, It is likely that the speakers, in the Interest of 
getting their messages across as efficiently as possible, do not switch 
from Spanish tb English until they are able to do so smoothly. There 
is also an interplay between attention paid to the topics they are 
developing in the DUs and the attention they are paying to the language 
(English) requested initially by the interviewer. 



no 



Another measure baised on Table 3.12 cdmpares the total f; Dfnpiete 
clauses in each language. Complete clauses are thosie which are 
entirely In a single language. Thus, the following example contain? no 
complete clauses. 

(3.28) ... he went to the uhm seguro . How do you say that? 
--wen/ uhm to the hospital"! TpQ 12f 2/5) 

The first clause is cut-off followed by a switch to. Spaiiish. 
The second is an of f «- topic utterance, which is not counted in the litJ* 
The third clause is incomplete, jacking a subject. 

The percen*'age of Spanish complete clauses to total complete 
clauses is given below. 





CB J 


PQ 


Percent Spanish complete 


d. 1 1 


8.53 


(N total complete) 


(88) 





Th** percentage shows that GB is attending to the use of Ehgiish 
more toan PQ. In addition, all of her Spanish cut-offs follow on^y 
one, or even a fraction of, e Spanish word: 

'3.29) . - . I don't know. Entb^ 'h then he- es que he* he- Zcomo 
se dice ? he- bebfa mucha beer. . . . (CB llf) 

The first switch to Spanish, ento(nces) , is cut in mid-word. 
The switches from Spanish to Engilish are all smooth, thosei from English 
to Spanish marked by cut-offs ^4i^e -) . 

CB also used longer average English sequences than PQ. Here we 
define an English cha i n as a sequence of two or morei complete English 

clauses In a row. CB's DU had 8 English chains and 1 Spanish chain. 
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PQ's DU had ' 't English chains arid 15 Spanish ones; table t.ik shows 
the average chain lengths for CB and PQ in both Spanish and English. 

Table 3.1^1 Average Chain Lengths In Span[sh and English of 
Narrative oUs of 01-2 for CB and PQ. 

CB I PQ 

average chain length E 8.5 (M-8) 3.9 (N-l^*) 

S 2.0 (N-1) ^ '♦.3 (N-15) 

V ___ ^ 

Finally, CB shows some smooth intrasentential shifts, whereas PQ 
snows smooth switches Only between clauses and phrases, e.g.^ In the 
following example CB switches for more than one word inside a complex 
Noun Phrase: 

(3.3b) . . . al ia es la mis consent Ida que nosotros los mas big 
ones . . . 

The overall conclusion is t\.at CB showed more English di scourse 
ehl l I ty than PQ. Although they had differed by 4 points in 1000 oh the 
LAS English measures, CB consistently used both a greater percentage of 
English clauses and longer English chains than PQ. 

It must bf^ emphasized that the code-switching patterns of both 
speakers indicate Spanish dominance only in the differential rate of 
-^esitant switches by language. Smooth sw! tches do not indicate lack of 
ability in the language switched from. In PQ's case, it was evident 
that other switching patterns were developing apart from trouble ih 
expressing the same thing in both languages. Thus, for example, three 
of her four English requests (for help) followed an utterance in 
Spanish^ while all her Spanish requests followed an utterance in 
English. The language of the request varied between how do you say and 
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como-s^s^U^ i but the help needed was always for Engl ish. This 
alternation suggests a strategy of switching to signal a change In 
topicality, to an off-topic act. This is a fanctlonal ase of both 
languages together, not a substitute on the basis of ability. 

It was mentioned above with respect to a comparison of AA's and 
RM's behavior in bl-2, that RM's swiicbXng corresponded to greater 
discourse ability in English than AA's maintenance of English. This 
differential fs also seen in the third member of CB's ^foup, RR. 

The third member of the group, RR, produced only one DU in 
English. It was short. She never switc- vd or overtly requested help, 
but was still helped so much by the other two that her DU has some 
appearance oF a group effort. 



(3-31 ) RR: 3y m- my mom said that w! ^r*- - hen j was little 1 
would- I- I was- 1 want to u: 

PQ; only wash the dishes 

RR: only wash the dashes, and then my mom said when you 
_qrow bigger you not gon' to u: uhm 

[wa- to- to I ike to- p wash 

CO 1 ike top ike 



PQ: 


Lto- 


Lto wash 


RR: 


rthefdishes 




CB: 


[di- 




PQ: 


dish 





Our impression is that CB and PQ judge her not to be competent 
Enough in English to speak witjjout support. 



The English cc -e 1 i hgu i st ic at^ I i t ies of these three speakers 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 



The help-patfi^rn offered by PQ and CB is i<^fTn^ d*^ AA's 

"speaking for*' PA iectu'^n 3»5.lO), example 3»1-i abovei. This pattern 



may be quite general among hex icari-Amer lean children. Carrascb et a1 



(1981) note that in a classroom context a Mexican-American teacher was 
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mach more tolerant of such turn-taking violations for assistance than 
an Anglo teacher dealing with the same children, as if to imply that 
such interaction is more acceptable In Mexican-American culture In 
classroom contexts. 

(3) Age of Arrival jUg , The only Span i sh-pref erent speaker In 
this category was OM, Since his group contained all SpanI sli-preferent 
speakers (CR, discussed above, and OS, with behavior similar to CB and 
PQ's), his behavior can be shown to be an accommodation to the language 
choice of the other speakers. OM's English discourse and core 
tingui'stic abilities will be discussed in the next chapter. 



3.^.2 Engl i sh-i°^ref eren t Speakers , As noted above, Engll sh-pref erent 
speakers were found only at AOAs below 8, and at an LOR of 5+ years. 

(1) Age of Arrival 6-8 . There were only two Engl i sh-preferent 
sp^&kers .ti ^ ACA 6-8 group, as compared with five Span I sh-preferent 
spej/.ers. 

AL 12f . Below are displayed the essential social data for the 
three speakers in this group; 



Age- Sex 


ADA 


LOiX 


LAS-E 


LAS-S 


HLS 


12 f 


7 


5 


2 


M 


SE 


12 f 




7 




S " 


SE 


12 f 


5 


' 17 


5 


5 


S 



*AL 
HF 
VM 

(* target) 

A comparison of DI-1 and ?l-2 shows total success In switching 
her language chijijierS 



AL 
VM 
HF 



s 


bi-1 

E 


M. 


s 


bi-2 
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o o o 


9 
10 

6 


2 
1 

0 


9 
0 

abS( 


0 
0 

ent 


0 
0 



As Dl-1 Indicates, ail speakers In the session showed English 
preference. However, some Cdde-Switchlhg was already evident In AL'S 
speech. Although, as will be shown later In further detail, AL 
generally had a highly developed FJigilsh grammar and was able to 
ma.; tain the language, there were still some cases In which switching 
to Spanish followed evident difficulty In English: 

^^•32) AL: it has like seats. Do you know Spanish? 

Al: there's una si Ha a s T, y como slllas de^lefm . . . 
no, sf, ^>ara dfr^ue se usan en de- para backyard. 

In this segment from AL's hou^e desc- ■ • It Is evident that 
the switch to Spanish is precipitated by . y English. 

(3.33) Ti.'is Friend of the boyfriend's girl ... el friend del 
novio de la muchacha . . . 



In this movie description At has trouble connect ing the - 
possessive re fat ionsh i ps to the three characters in English. She 
switchei to Spanish to solve the problem. It is evident that she 
wanted to say ^^e^^ ' s b oyfriend's friend (or tHe friend of the 
girl 's boyfriend ), which requires complex embedding in English 

nas a simple right branching form In Spanish; the frlen^l of : he 
boyfriend of the q i r 1 . 

In one case, the switch, following an English cut-off, is 
evidently precipitated by a momentary competition for the floor, as if 
on the conversational level she felt more able in Spanish than In 
English to challenge VM's turn. 



Gu 



(3.3i») N/M: ... iH« 'v»d barely got something que le habfa ^ 

cega'.ovic She had it In there fn- n— ^ cuando _ 
— ^ Lshe hit - le pegg w 1 

VM*: r : u<» .«Jo sh- she wanted to get out ... 

AL: [_a » muchacho . 

VM kept the floor, but AL's switch appears to have affected VM's 
language choice as well, so that she switched to Spanish In overlap 
with the incoming stimulus of AL's Spanish. 

In a few cases AL's switches were smooth without any sign of 
trouble in English, but simply as If her Spanish were Just beneath the 
surface of her English. 

(^.35) the first cholo In the whole wide world is the zoot-su I t _ 
pero e(l)- he was- he wasn't chose kind of cholos there is 
r ight now. 

Despite these momentary code-switches, AL showed a distinct 
preference for English both In DI-1 and the PC. Her teacher reported 
that she uses both Spanish and English among her classmates, but could 
not be 'specific on her pattern with her closest friends in School, or 
report oo whether she code-switches injtrasentential ly. 

Our conclusion Is that there i s\ a strong bias toward English 
among her peers, all of whom can speak Spanish as well. However, her 
bias seems less than her peers, who are also habitual friends, and she 
more readily switched to Spanish In DI-2. She was the one speaker who 
decided to mix in on-topic speech of the PC, to the disapproval of VM. 
Her core linguistic competence In both English and Spanish will be 
discussed in tlie next chapter. 

We conclude by noting that she shows only slightly less 
senslti.'«-y to the separation of language by situation than her peers. 

9i 



C^S lOm. CS IS ah especially interesting case In the 
sc I ; -suppression of Spanish, only hinted at In AL*s behavior above* 

In both bi-j and 01-2, CS produced no Spanish or mixed DUs* His 
group, which consisted of habitual peers, all showed English-preference 
in both sessions — and the exclusive use of English In the PC. Only CS 
performed on-topic in the PC, and then only in English. 

Below is Oi representation of the characteristics of the group 
and a display of their language choice in a conflation of both bis. 



CS 
JB 



Age- Sex 


AOA 


LOR 


LAS-E 


LAS-S 


HUS 


1 1 m 


6 


5 


3 


5 


S 


ie m 


b 


Id 


3 


5 


S 


1 1 m 


k 


7 


5 


5 


SE 



bi-1 ^\ 2 





S 


E 


M 


CS 


0 


21 


0 


JF 


1 


9 


0 


JB 


2 


3 


5 



Although both CS and JF showed avoidance of Spanish (and JB 
showed more mixed OUs than Spanish ones), CS Is most extreme in this 
behavior. 



(3.36) IV: {to CR) iCuantos arugc: tienes eifuera de 1' escuela, C? 
JB: Mm, dos dbcenas. j 
Dos ( laughs) 
Two 



JF: 

CR: 
IV: 
CR: 
IV: 
Tk: 
r\fr 
CR: 



iNomas dos? (laughs) lEs todo, eh? 
Or three . Yeah, three . 

iSdh Chicanes o jue? 
No^-they ' r^ Americans . 

They're A^ner j eans, eh. ^Jet gustan los /^er icanc// 
Yeah. 
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it Is quite clear that CR understands Spanish, but he 
consistently answers in English. His behavior ^^>c reverse of SC's 
usual behavior In answering English with Spar.ls^' »cf, above section 
3.4. However, unlike a reverse of SO^ there wcsre points in which 

Spanish protruded, though not extensively enough to mix any of his 

OUs. 

(3.3^) My brother, when we ate - we ate arroz ^ not arroz-pero yk- 
can, lilce, yk like, well, soup, not with-not dried, not 
arroz dried . . . yk that gots like water, something like 
that . . . then he had the pancake. 

The few passages like this, from a recipe DU, especially In the 
momentary failure to suppress pero with but Indicated that CS could not 
only understand Spanish, but speak it as well. 

In order to maximize conditions to obtain Spanish DUs from CS, 
he was later put in a session with two totally non-English speaking 
classmates. Since these peers wsr^ not of his own choosing, this 
rvot count as part of the regular paradigm. 

The peers were: 





Age-Sex 


AOA 


LOR 


HtS 


AH 


11 m 


11 


6 mo. 


S 


LQ 


12 1 


12 


3 mo. 


S 



(They had not been tested by LPAI at that point-) 

CS spoke Spanish easily to the peers. However, his 

English-preference st i I 1 surf aced In some instances when addr?:nslnc| the 
interv lewer. 
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(3.38) IVs tu huhca has fumado cigarroo? iNo'' 

- ^ ^ ' Only a lit tle bit wNarv my grafidriu » ?fyj i inrv e ta 1 ight 

i t u p -o r-j" 
i V: ^para el la? 
eS: ^Teah. 

The inability of the other speakers to understand English 
resulted at times in requests to the Ijitervlewec to repeat what CS had 
said in Spanish, as if they were aware of CS's pe 'onal preference for 
English. However, CS came to accommodate to them, and In all produced 
nine lengthy S'>ATish DUs, The following example shows a switch, as if 
remembering that Spanish was wanted. 

(3*39) have you seen that I itt le thing that instead of- pa^ para 
que no fomen-Ji o m is- io agarras-y te lo comes ? 

This session demonstrated that CS had well developed ability In 
Spanish on the discourse and core linguistic levels. 

He is the first speaker so far discussed who evidenced the 
prir.ciple: Don't speak Spanish unless necessary , where necessary , in 
his case, mean!:--in order to be understood by al 1 other participant^ to 
the conversation. 

The avoid:*nce of Spanish when possible is evident in a number of 
the AOA 0-5 English-preference speakers. This extreme sensitivity of 
language to situation has been further noted among some Native American 
groups. Thus, Alpher (198O) report^> on difficulties in testing some 
Sioux students for ability in their first language due to their 
reticence to use the language outside of restricted social contexts. 

(2) Age of A^rr-lva-l -0^5 . The AOA P-5 group was large, and with 
one exception noted above, was Eng 1 1 sh-preferent. 

94 
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in all^ DI-2 revealed a great variety of behaviors ranging from 
those who could not speak Spanish at all (all born in the U.S.) to 
those who spoke both willingly and ably. 

In order to discuss these speakers In greater detail, Table 3.10 
below is further broken down to reveal the difference in patterns In 
DI-2 between those who produced three or more Spanish DUs from those 
who did not. 

{*The four speakers repprtevi as No Spanish on the HLS have been 
removed from this display^ alb^^q with the total of 2 DUs which 
contributed to DI-2 in Table 3 '0.) 







DI-2 




No. of 






Speakers 


S 1 M 


Produced 3+ 






Spanish DUs 


7 


53 8 1 


Produced 






less ^han 3 




S XI 


Total 


16 


58 29* 17 



The resulting breakdown shows that most of the Spanish DUs In 
Dl-Z were produced by seven speakers^ and most of the English and mixed 
DUs were prodaced by nine distinct speakers, who produced two or less 
Spanish bus each. 

First, It IS noted that those who display the greatest discourse 
ablMty In Spanish produce very few mixed DUs. Altering the situation 
from Dl-1 to DI-2 was sufficient to elicit extensive discourse ability 
in Spanish. The resultant behavior showed a strict separation of 
languages on the discourse level (I.e., no English clauses). 
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the other nine speakers show the senstttvtty of their language 
choice to the change In situation of increasing prlmarilly the number 
of flexed DUs. Their language-preference remained English, if mixed DUs 
are discounted. In that case, they are the mirror image of the AOA 9+ 
Spanish-preferent group (ref. Table 3.10 English 13-Spanl sh-37) . 

In the case '^f the Spi^iisli-preferent groups there Is evidence 
already discussed, ore to come, that indicates that avoidance of 

tngllsh Is based on the nature of their English. This reflects on 
their English abilities. SO highlighted a possible underlying social 
constraint based on fear of ridicule. Other sp:^akers showed their 
li-^i tat ions iDore directly. On the o^her hand, the AOA 6-8 
E Tg I i sh-preferent speakers have shown relatively greot discourse 
ability in English without limitations in discourse ability in Spanish, 
in this case, the situational constraints on Spanish are r tehslvre 
without implying lack of discourse abilities. Thus, there are two 
pol^r choices for language-preference In DI-2: 

1. Lack of extensive discourse ability in L. 

2. Extensile social constraints on choice of L. 

The two choices are not mutually : - but may occur 

i - -lependerit ly of e^jch other. Ir the car> '''-9«i Chofce 1 

evident in the absence cf ;;oice 2 for Englisn. in the case, cf CI, 
Choice 2 occurb without Choice 1 for Spanish. 

For the AOA 0-5 Eng I i sh-pref erent speakers, the choice \c ..^t as 
clear until the core linguistics level is analyzed. However, the 
mixing and switching phenomena can be compared with that found in other 
speakers, two speakers give especially abundant data. They ^re 
cons 1 de r ed be I ow ; 



• 


9 %\^S^ ^# %^ 


AbA —i 




fcP-E 


LP-S ' 


HLS 


JR 


12 m 


G 


12 • 


BINL-F 




SE 


JB 


11 . m 


i4 


7 


LAS-3 


LAS-5 





Both speakers were In groups In which Spanish was uhderstodd. 
However, '^in JR's. group, one speaker, RH (section 3.^.1(1) above), was 
also Spariish-pr^ferent; • All others Were Engl I sh-pref erent . JB's group 
^included. CS (sbctibn 3i^i2(t) above) . ^^^^ 

^ j2 m l The DU behavior of ell participants in his group in 



bl-2 are given below. 



Dl-2 









S 


E 


H 


JR 


12 




1 


2 


^ — 

7 


RM 


13 


tn 


3^ 


0 


' 0 


MG 


12 


m* 


3 


-0 ; 


0 



(*rtG replaced AP for this session, A^A 0, LOR 12,,BINLrE P, HlS 



While his -peers did riot 3^ix bUs,/ but kept them In Spanish, JR 
showed extreme mixing arid switching behavior;. Unlike RM, who, as 
mentioned above (section 3-^. 1 0)) w^uld start bUs Iri English and 
switch to' Spanish after one clause, JR frequently mixed from both 
directions, and in either direction often maintained the initial 
language ior two or more clauses. \ v 



(3.^0) Yeah they'^ something Hke that but they- they're like 
Vanns (brand of sportshoe) but no t lenen eso azul # y 'It, 
man, estSn mny J^o'nltos 



• . • 



the above passage shows a turn-initial switch from English to 

I . 

Spanish, and-oniy smooth switches throughout^ . 



9^ 



\ 



(B.**!) Nbs t iehe corajfe X (s a teacher) Mait, X^4'>ates^ST^ watu 

h a te X too . . . 4tate^4B a44^^aTO Urtd . Me cad btien gordo, 
man*^ — i« wanr yo no me gustarfa . . . 

the above pa^ssage shows' a one clause turn-fnltia] shift from 

_ . . J 

Spanish to English. As in (3*4.«1) abovd» only smooth switches occur; 

In one of dR * s length iest* QUs» he began wi th a j^lause^aln of 
22 clauses in Spanish before switching to English for the r^aining 8 
c lauses. , " 

(3.^2). . • . y nos subimos arriba y sabes de esas canipanas» we * 
t i ed f t flp n we xBn . - . 

Character isticaj ly» JR'^s switches are smooth In Both directions 
indicating ho dominance pattern. 

• \ ■■ ■. * 

_ _ - - z - "--^ _ 

^ An analysiis o^f JR's four longest DUs, ten or more -l ines, shows 

' the average chain l«eng^h in English and Spanish, and the percentage of 

complete clauses in both languages out of total complete clauses. 









Spahi sh 


Engl ish 


1 Total N 


\ 


Average Chain 


Length 


5.0 


6. if 


6S/5E 




Percentage of 


Complete Clauses 


0:46 


0.53 


71 



The lack. of hesitant switches and th^ extensive Spanish cHause 
chains do not indicate lack of ability Jn Spanish as the cause of his 
mixing behavior. Most likely there Ps a socTal basis for *it, 
considering the Interviewer's request for Spanish^ alortg with the 
ability of his peers to understand English and his own 
English-preference (demonstrated In DI-l). His core lingu-lstic 
'abilities in. Spanish and English will be discussed elsewhere. 
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01.-2 





. s 


E 


H 




2 


3 


5 


JP 


1 


6 


0 


CS 


0 


11 


0 



in contrast to JR, JB showed difficulty in Engllsh/as a reason 
for many switches. * _ 

(3-^3) . . . n then the 'window got broke n - este^cgmo se dice? ^ 
>■ . * el este- ^ ' " " • - ' 

He wasjnost explicit about this In the recipe.^ 



{l.kh) First, 1 put uh- 



-porqge no sendee irio 



en Ingles . • . P^r4fflWo yo pomio^x asuelat y lueqo . . ^ 

JB follows the same pattern asSlM, beginning^ In English and 
switching to Spanish, the 'switches tend to be hesitant. However, 
unlike RH, he often maintained English over a number^ of clauses and 
produced some exclusively English DOs (asJn'DI-1). 

* , Particularly interest Ing i s JB's swi tch. to Spahf sh on the 
cohversatlonat^level , In tH^ollowIng segment, when his right to the 
floor was threatened by the other speakers. . ^ 
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(3.^5) \yt Hey; JB, do you know how to drive? 
JBi No way! ; / 



dF: I have. Pv^e'h^d f-Mve had to drive a <:ar. 

vJBv-: ' t Yeahi* I ftave 

CS: So fhave ]i ' 
JB: iHe too. Yeah, fl- my dad's. 

JF: -^-^ ' ' lYeah I- 

CS: • My uncle'^i . ^ ' 
JF: una- Yeah^ my uncle's awnd my dad's, 

•JB: ^- I always t- ah ml papS slempre me 



Tdi le va aprender el carro 



JF: _ LWhen my uncle 

. .m 

» . 

Despite the overwhelmingly English nature of the peesr 
Interaction, JB shoi^s a cut-off of English In his switch to Spanish as ^ 
he launches his narrative on driving ( I always t- ah ml papa slempre me 
d I je . . •J^. 

JB's language preference for Englis)) is evidently conditioned by 
• W - - - . 

the same preference among his peeVs. However, his mixing pattern is, 

that of a Spani sh-pref ererit speaker. ' » 

JB represents' a transitional case between Sp^n I sh-pref erent and 

4r • c 

Engl isK-preferent speakers. His AOA (k) and LOR (7) are typical of 



Ehgl I sh-pref erent speakers, fiowever, his discourse abM Ity In English 
IS less than secure. In the next chapter it will be seen that compared 



to the other AOA 0-5 speakers his English core linguistic abilities are 
also .uhde r developed. , ' ' * 

3 . 5 Cone 1 us ion# About Language Choice • 

. ^ : • 

^ sThe sample, as a whole, displays a wide range of behavior, . both in 

* , - * ■ 

the choice of peers for inclusion in the discourse Interviews, *and|; In 
the discourse abi 1 1ties the speakers exhibit. Qn the Whole^ larrguage 

choice, when not explicitly controlled, is Influenced both by the 

- _ _ • - . . »- - 

language abilities and the 'compos It ion of the peer group. With regard 
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to Ehgiish, a majority of the speakers show a relationship between ^ • 
language choice and ljngal.st!c ability on this discourse level. With 
regard to Spanish, however,' the relation o"*. choice to ability Is not a,s 

; * y 

'clear. 

Those speakers who display the least abi Hty in Englisti ma in tat n 

English with great effort marked, by slow temp6 and hesitation, or by 

• • . - r 

limiting themselves to mintmaf English utterances of one ctaase or- 

. ^1" - * _ . 

less. Tho^e with greater ability switch to Siiahish when trouble arises 



.in English, In view of the Spanrsh-understandihg abilities of their 
Inter locDtors.^ They may switch back; to Engl I sh when able to do so^ 
smoothly. Those (among the sample^ with the greatest ability in ^ 
English maintain English at a faster tempo and without as frequent _ 
hesitation. , They may even switch smooth to English in Spanish ^ 
discourse, given the Engl Ish-Understanding of their Interlocdtors, 
without this being a sign of problems In speaking Spanish.^ 

The phenomenon of mixing or 'coc^e-swltching cannot, be Invariably 
attributed to differential language abilities In Both languages. The - 
nature of the kind of switching, must be taken Into account. Smooth and 
hesitant switches must be distinguished* 

By the same- token, the strict maintenance of separate languages 

cannot per se be taken as a sign of relatively great linguistic ability 

in either language. On the one hand, some ^speakers may separate 

„ ' * ^ __*____ _ 

languages (do not code-switch) because of great facility in both 

languages. 'On the other hand, some speakers maintain one of the 

languages (i.e., do not code-switch) only through painstaking effort, 

for which the underlying cause Is q^.ldently -I imitations of ability in 

that ia^uage. Hesitant codif-swJ Others indicate* abl 11 ties' In which 
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are greater than those of speaRers who sustain L^, but bhiy with great 
effort^and frequent hesitation* 
_ In order to* deterr^lne the relationship of discourse ability to 

^ ' ____*_ V - _ _ 

core linguistic abMltleSi to further elucidate, the (fif f ereht lal 
effects of social: context and language abilities ori disc<^urse and 
conversational behavior, as exhibited In this chapter, the next chapter 
Sfrectly ana lyzes'core i ihgui st ic ab i 1 i t ies fn English, with reference 
to Spanish where enlightening. ^* 
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CHAPTER ft. ANAbYSrS OF CORE LINGUISTIC ABILITIES 

This chapter discusses the core linguistic (or grammatical) 
abMltles of the speamrs In this study. As mentioned in the^first 
chapter, the analysl s'of- core linguistic features departs from the 
tradition of error analysis based -oh contrast With standard (written) 
English, prominent in most educational and developmenta 1 sttidies of 
second^ language speakers of English. Although the relevance t>o 
.standard ErtgMsh, the language of the educational system, will be'made 
explicit, the primary purpose of this chapter is to identify the target . 
var i^t4^ awd sources of the English systems used by the speakers. . 
Thes^ concepts are discussed below. 

4.0 Sociolmquistic Concepts 

targets . In the rest* of this report the te^ tairqets Is used to 

refer t^^the^ varieties of language that a speaker uses as a model for 

_ _ .__ ___ __ __ __ _ _____ _ _ , 

his/her own language. ^ ^^''^ various possible targets for each 

speaker, as evidenced by the variety of language behaviors found among 

;the peers. ^ ^ . . ■ 

. A priori the targets may be the 1ahgu<ige of pee^s, parents^ 

teacher^, any and all comb i^nat Ions. They may be separated* Into 



dis,tincr systems or they may be composited into a single system. So 
far it is clear that Spanish ^and English are separable into distinct 
systems for all the speakers studied. Each speaker produced bUs in one 
excTpsive language at least, most in both. 

Within Engirsh, vari'ous norms are found in all core Hnigalstlc 
'components — phonology, morphology, syntax, lexicon. Lingu^lstlc norms 
are here defined as features which recur within the speech of the same 
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speaker and across various speakers. Many examples will be discussed 
In this chapter, "the more general a .part Icular. norm is ampng the 
sample population, 'the l(?ss prbblematic -the target is. It Is 
everybody's target, or more specifically the target of the entire 
sample, and by extension the popialation it represents, whether 
specifically Mexican-Americans, of the late preadolescent age group of 
lower th^n'middle SES in the Los Angeles area, or a more general 

0- ---- - " 

community including this one. 

'Where the norms have a more restricted distribution within the 
sample, the strategy of analysis begins with distinguishing the 
behayibr of AOA groups. The AOA status has already been seen t^ have a 
discriminant effect on language choice for the ma jor i ty of the 



speakers. . 

T^e jinguistic norms analyzed are taken from the peer sessions. 
In a few instances, some of the data from the LP! are also 'di scussed. 
These data wiW^ identified as such. For the most part, the data of 

_ / f _; _ _ 

the LPl will be discussed [n the next chapter j where they^are compared 

. . . , ■ • 
with t'ne data discussed in this chapter. 

The data discussed in this chapter, 3s conversat lonaJ ^ter.actibh 
involving peers, hav^ been"^shown to derive from betiavibr approximating 
natural behavior (sectidp 3.2). As such, it Invites comparison with 
dd'ta and analyses from other studies of natural or spontaneous speech. 
In particular, the comparison involves the issue of the sources of the 
linguistic norms and the systematic relationship of the norms to each 
Other. 



. Souwes . Sources are identifiable language varic^ties that may 
contribute linguistic norms to th^ systems used by a si^eaker. The 

following identifications are of concerns, 

' . _ _ , - ' . ' _ - . 

Standaj^d Eng4^isb (SE). This is the language of the school, and, 

/• • - - \ ^ _ . , 

according to various sociol inguistic studies, the set of norms which 
are more likely~to be produced by middle class populations than by 
lower than middle SES populations (cf. tabov, 1972; Shuy et ai, 196?; 
Wolfram & Fa^old, 197^; TrudgMT^ 1974).' They are distinct fron 
non-standard English norms only for specific features. . 
Mon-Stanja,rj- Engl i-sh- (NSE) . . In principle^ this Includes all norms 

^ • J ; \ ; 

.which conflict with the staRdard. Many examples discussed later are 

* ^\ _ 

•well-known across /arious monol i ngua ) Engl | sh communities. They 
represent the cont Inuat ion of an English-speaking tradition that * i*s 

« ■ _ _ "_ _ _ 

relatively uhaffec-ted by the imposition of or changes in the standard. 

Others are specific to partixular areas and/or ethnic groups. 
They represent innovations that have not affected the standard or other 
commurii t les. , a 

All NSE norms can be further classified as stable or unstable . 
Stab^le norms are norms which are known to "be maintained by Individuals^ 
and transmitted to succeedi ng' generat ions. Unstabl e norms are tfibii^ 
which may change within the individual and/br^are' unlikely to survive 
the individual speaker. Of particular concern are instabi 1 i:t les caused 
by developmental factors^both within firsthand second language. 

The age group 10-^^ has not been a focus of muth study before now. 
Although it lies a critical point between the more studied younger 



children and adolescents, for various reasons, attent ion has riot 
focused ^on this group. Consequently, we kribw little about the speech 



behavror of eve^^no lingua I English speakers at this age, beyond what 
^.we expect frAS younger chfjdren. 

'Within second language developmental studies, the problem is 
•compounded by comparison with development of the first langaage; A 
particular issue involves trjos^rene^ of norms from the first language 
to the second versus the adopt icq of other; perhaps universal, 
strategies for developing a I Ingu 1st! c system from exposure to the • 
> second language alone. This wl-l 1 be elaborated later for specif ic 
.f-eatures. ' ' 

The following possible s5urces- are further distinguished within 



NSE. 



Comnimtty^ Items {C-hbrms) 



I 



monolingual or bilingual. 
Trans fee Norms (T-horms). 



Those varieties of English widely 



spol<en in the community by fluent speakers, whether 



are stable. 



rariscei- Norms (T-norms)./ Norms directly transferred from one 

language to another by individual bl I Ingaals. They do not 
-have a stable socia) basis. \ 

■ 3. Developmentar_jofjTO (D-norms) . Norms which may characterize 
the language at a certain stage of development because of 
age-group or ADA, but are not general to more mature 
age-groups. They are not mature C-norms, and they are 
unstable, i.e., they are expected t» change. 

.Distinguishing these types of norms I's crucial to evalaating the 
^om-5e of a speaker's language, and to Judging ^he^her or not the 
speaker is fluent or I implied in English. v 

^•0-1 Cere Linguistic exponents 

_ln the foil 6wing discussion of core linguistic components,^ ' 
morpholoqy and s^mtax will be the |dcus of attention. These ar< the 
two components of language which figure most promtrtently in LPAI tests, 
and the measures derived from them. " • . 
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. J = 

For cdnvehience, these core linguistic components are redefined 

here (see chapter 1): 

- 1. jtorphojjpgy :. The processes of word formation; part icatarly , 
^ \ for Engl ish,^thoi most frequently used 

^ 4 inflectional suffixesi 

• ' . ' - \ • * .• ■ * 

2« Syntax ; T5?_P'^9?®sses of sentence formation; the ^ 

organization /of words Ipto sentences and 
intermediate units, \*eij clauses and phrases •< 



Of the two, morphology has been larger and more precisely 
studied in the literature, the morphoiogjcal processes that wtM be of 



concern are genera I Ijj^ established to be well developed among 



mbnbl I hgual s for this age group, where they are e7riorms for those 
mbhol ih^ual s. Furthermore,! there is I i tt 1 e poss ibi 1 i ty for transfer 
from Spanish to English, except at the most abstract level. Suffixatibn 
of morphemes to nouns and verbs Is a property of Joth languages. 
However, the shape of the suf f l^xes -and their uses differ. For the * 

- - - - \ ' . - - --/ ! ■ - .- - 

plural of hbunSj the two languages are most simil/ar, p.g., Spanish 
zapato^s /Enql t sh^ tomato 'H(e)s «i Spanish^ however, does hot have a 

\ ' ! ' 

possessive ihfiectioh for hburis; In both languages \/^rbs are inflected 
for person and/or tense. Person Inflections are used ih all tenses in 



Spanish, but are much more restricted In English. Tense Inflection Is 

V > 

^T- _ _____ ^ __._.. ; __ _ ■■ 

quite different in form in Spahlsh and English. Only in Spanish is It 
conditioned by subject-verb agreement as well (except minimal jy for the 
past of be in English); ; 

Syntax shows a great deal of similarity Between Spanish and 

' f -- . , ^ . ~" - .:__ _ j4_ ^ 

English. Consequently, the possibilities for transfer are greater. In 

■V - ^ * 

many cases, however* mul t iple sources are available for syntactic 
features, i.e., C-norms, 0-norms and T-nbrms are all available as 
sources. it will be most notable that although most well-known 
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syntactic structures ore Found in the speech of. at least some speakers, 
the organization of these struct^ires fn discourse Is often different 
From that of the standard langoage,' or what might be -expected of more 

mature speakers. These may indicate a deveTopmental level (b-norm), 

'.I - 

rather than a more general mature coinnonity norm (C-norm)i 

The Following analyses are addressed to two primary questtons:y 

. _ .1 1 

IS the nature of 



U' Is the norm general to the sample? 
^ the English spoken In the commanlty?) 

2. If not/ what are its probable sources? (Iy it a fair 
Indicator of 1 imi ted English ability or not?) 



-I 

'i 
' .-2' 



M ♦ 1 Sa;npl e 

Ii;i the analysis of spontaneous speech it: is poisslble to extend the 
sample past the core sample discussed In the last chapter^ to .include 

other speakers who did not undergo the entire paradigm but participated 

/ 

in one or more peer sessions. This builds up the data for any one ADA 
group and allows a further distinction between ADA 0 and ADA 4-5," until 
now combined Into AOA 0-5. The ;s sample discussed below has the 
following dimensions, , 



Table 4,1 Sample for Core Linguistic Analyses. 





No. 6f 


AOA 


Speakers 


0 


21 




9 


6-8 


' , 7 -• 


9+ 


7 


Total 


i»4 . 



A, 



\ 



■a 



1 



lu; 



. 3m 
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this is of. help In determining, the behavior of the group In 

general , where the data of particular speakers are rare for a. 

. . \ ■ . ■• 

par.tica1a^ norm. ^ 

i • • ■ 

AnalysJ s ^ 

Once it is established that a feature is found for a particular 

speaker^ it can be exanr^lSed for generality in the sample for the 

particular speaker. I t establ i shes a possible >context > in which that 

Feature may occCr, whether or not it actually does on any particular 

occasion. This leads to variable analysis, for whlch^the major 

questfon is: Out of all possible contexts, how many times did the 

feature actually occur? This is a highly developed procedure in 

sdcibi ihgUist ICS, and has been extended -to developmental 

psycho! iogui St ics as wel 1 (Brown/ 1973 ) . ? 

. Recbghitioh of possible context is relatively straightforward In 

morphology, e^g., \ 

(4.1) My mom I ikes to speak Sj?anish and 
my dad like- to speak English. 

(BH. 11F2bOFXSS) 

_ s 

3M varies between use and non-use of subject-verb agreement for 

thrrd singular (3s) subjects. In ord^r to rhyestigate her system more 

^jll^, jt is necessary to know whether subj-V agreement is extended to 

oj^er persons as well, e.g., 2s, 3pl subjects. 

Iki2) \i hasn't coSe out yet. It hasn't l ^^ame 
In on ON. j • 

(DM llM2ddPxis) 

* ' DH varies between an unmodified and rnddif ed form of the verb, 
where SE has a participial form, in this case i|inmddl fled. In further 
understanding his system It is necessary to know whether he 
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dlstihgulshes participial from other forms of the verb^ In Which 
contexts; and If hot, does this represent. an al^ternatloh between 
urimbdlfled arid modified ^orms for the past, e.g., does he also say I 
have eat and \ h a ve a te ? 

In some cases, self-monltorlng of speech Is evident In 
sel f-cbrrect ibris (repa|rs) made on morphological features,^ When a 
repair is usedj^ bril>r the repaired form Is cbanted. The repair 
Iridlcates that/the speakef Is aware of the repaired norm and considers 
It approprla^, to the occasion, e.g.;^ 

(4.3) ""l ^awed - I saw right here Dodgers • , ^ ^ 
~ (BR 12M109FXSS) ' 

* BR shows awareness of the SE norm for past forinatlbh of we, bat 

not of adverb- placement. In comparison with bther speakers, saw Is 

cVearly the e-norm, hatter than sawed . On the other hand, non-SE 

adverb placement is more generally fbund Iri the sample, e.g., 

ik.k) I keep St 1 1 1 hearing about It. ; 

(BM llF2bbFXSS) 

♦* . , ■ • 

Now note: 

(^4.5) All the Friday he- give us - he woald - 

' he would give us five dollars. 

" its 11F20625SS) 

C8 corrects to one of t+ie two fbrms used for marking past habitual 

everits (useta Is the other). In stipplylng an appropriate auxiliary,/' 

she:J^irsIiig the same behavior found among earlier AOA speakers. In 

this case, CB saves the analyst from the problem of determlrilrig whether 

what^^s formerly lacking Is an auxll iary or a past Inflectlori (cf. 

V * - - - - . 

Wblfram at 4^., 1979). the repair Is useful InrNalerting the analyst to 
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- ■ \ 
the problem of whic h possible context Is a possible source of 

difficulty to her^' * 

_■-■_'*■ , # 

;• The problem of possible context ^s much more prominent In syntax. 

Speakers, usually have a variety of syntactic options In connecting 

clauses^ or so It seems oat of farther discourse context. In general, 

structures recur more rarely in syntax than in morphblbgy. the absence 

of a particular structure on.a particular occasion I s fot necessarily 

; an Fndication that the structure his nbtrHeve loped. To antfcfpate 

"ate- discussion, for the sake of M;l ustrat ton, note the following: • 

('♦.6) there's one that lives In my ' , • 

street too. 
. • . (eS 11M10635SS) 

es Joins the two clauses by the process of relat I vizat Ion. 

(4.7) There's some guy, jie has 'N Ikes . . . 

(JR 1210eFXSE) 

in a similar context JR does not syntactical Iv conjoin the 
claases. Does this mean JR has not developed relat Ivlzat Ion? The 
answer will turn out to- be that It does not mean that. Does It' mean 
then that JR has not developed relatlvlzatlon In this context? This 
will be farther , discussed In the section on relatlvlzatlon. 

^.3 Morphology 

florpholbgy has been much attended to In studies of both first and 
second language acquisition. Especially In acquisition, the notion 
of a ftatural order of acqal;sl t Ion, aparA from language backgroj/nd, and 
mirroring the order of acquisition by monol I tigual s. Is widespread and 
documented In many stydles (,cf. article In Hatch, 1978'; Krasheh S 
Scared la, 1980). This notion Is particularly attractive to the 
evaluation of stage of development of U since, if acquisition of one 
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feature Impl [eVacquisi tibh of ahbthc^r^ that one feature alone can be 
taken as evidence of a stage df developMnent at which the other f|atares 
Have already been acquired/- This Would sIrnpUfy diagnosis of <5tag^ of ' 
. development by reducing the total number of fe^tur'es^ examined befor^ 
reaching a conclusion. Although this fs an fdea'i; the evidence Is not • 
totally conclusive, brie article discussing a number of studies shows r 
that for a group of Spanish and non-Span I sh speaR Ing' adul ts In a NeW: 
York City ESL program, the brder of acquisition was much more regular 
for- the Spanish speaking group than for the Tibn-Spanlsh speaking 
v{8ai ley et 1978: Fig. 23-1* p. 36&). Another comparison of four 

different Spanish-speaking grbups in the same article* shows a great 
difference in the rate of acquisitiori among. the groups^ although 
relatively minor differences in the order. All grbups were Iri the 5-8 
age range, but the last Harlem group showed the least j^evelopment. The 
authors speculate that this reflects a Black English source dialect 
(i^l^f P* 367), since many of the features tested are known to be 
hori-occureht or of low px^^obab i 1 1 ty In the vernacular of the neighboring 
and overlapping Black community. Thus, neither language background nor 
the influence of neighboring communities can be dismissed out of hand 
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in studying the acqu I s 1 1 Ibn. of ijorphology (let atone any other cor^ 
I inguistic compbhent). \ 



For the pre^nt sample, detal led analysis will be restr Icte^/ to 
two specific morphbloglcal paradigms: ♦ ^ 

I. Subject-verb agreement, and 
2« tense morphology. 
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These are both rel^ativeiy advanced paradigms according, to natural 
or*tter studies, and relevant to the b^fiayior exhlb|^ted,by some of the 
speakers. ^ 

^.3.1 §ij^^tgg^t*Verb-Aqr eemerit ' 

3r convenience, S-V agreement will be referred to simply as 3S. 
In [al;1:tcases but ond it refers to the process* found, in SE^ and roost 




dfal^ct^ a present tense verb with the rhdrpheme -J^, If and 

only l><tlie^s;gi>:^ct of the verb is a third person %|ngulaf .(3s) . 

Agreement with the copula Is distinct, since the'ropula +ias* three forms 

fn the present tense according to person — ^aro, i^, j^re — and is the only 

verb with agreement posslije In the past— wis, were. Consideration of 

agreement in the past intersects with development of the past tense as 

a grammatical category • 

Furthermore, certain verbs are irregular. Their forms are 

modified when they submit to 3S marking. The most cofSnon Irregular 

verbs in this respect are have , do j and say > The verb do Is further 

irregular in the ne^atlveVorm ^oh't with a modified vowel. 

eonsi deration of this form Intersects with c6hs I derat ion of neqatJoni 

Two distinct processes are thus Involved In 3S: 
1 

iJ^ 3S-marklng (applies to all verbs except the copula), and 

2. Verb modif Icat ion (appl les only to frregular verbs). * 

__ _ _ * _ 

Negation and the past form of _be will be considered separately. 

" [ I . . ^ . . • ^ ' • : ^ 

These processes ,wl I I now be cons Idered "by AOA group. 

AdA j) ; For this group, 3S-marki.ng Is/vl/tual ly always used. 

_ '_ __ •_ _ ; _ ^ 

There Is no variation. It follows that"the-3S C-norm for these 

communities Is not distinct f?Sm the SE norms for this age group, , 
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regartdfess of whether the speaker i sr'W>noi Ingual or blirhguai « Thus^ 

3S-marking^ Is hot only ah rSE hbrm^<^ but also a community norm. 

_ ____ __ ___' 

With respect to verb mddlf Icati j>ny therfe are ohly extremely rare 

Instances of regular izihg irregular verbs. bh,jy two cases were nbti^d 

without repaiV. Both were from bil^ingual f^^les for whom ohly Spahish 

was reported as. the home language. The eases are too rare* to cbhclud^ 

anything but that irregular verb* modi f icat ion is used in the coninunlty 

ln*tn| same way as in SE. ' ^ 

fiJUA k^% , the nine speakers in this grbu^,'^ohiy ohe showed , 

variation in 3S-marking. This speaker Is JB. Ih the previous chapter 

It was\hown' that JB is an Engl 1 sh-pref erent speaker with ah exhibited 

j imi ted ^discourse ability in Engll^/ He frequently produced hesitant 

switches to Spanish In his discourse behavior. 

^ * ) . ■ ■ s- 

JB's rate of 3S marking was 67% (8/12 possible contexts) . The 

... _ _ ■__ _ _ ■__ " * < 

3S marking applied only to verbs in 3S contexts. 
• A characteristic passage is: 

(4.8) Pie always say^hl, or if the girl 

tel 1_ him, thatMneans he liked m- ' 
he Uke£ her. * : 

There was ho extension of the process to other persons. 

Howeveri JB was thi^ ohly speaker 1^ gjte^nt 1 re sample who was observed 

#►__ _ ._ _ __ _ _. ____ 

extending 3S to the main verb Ih hegatlon. This pattern, called the 

_ _'>■_____ _ • . _ _ 

hyper-3^ pattern, Is e^^empllfled below, Ih ^hls case with a repair. 

(4.9) Maybe It doesn't work£ - It doesn't work . 

- ' (JB 11M10435SS)"' 

' A similar pattern for the past tense amohg speakers, ahd its 
possible Spanish source, are discussed In section 4.4.2 (lb). 
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JB's variable pattern of 3S-markKng appl lesr to both r«guiar^^and 
irregular verbs, the irregular verbis (••e.i ha^e ) showed/the C-(and 
SE) norm for mod ifl cat ion When marked by 3S| l.e.^ has . 

With respect* to tMs feature, JB givers evidence of limited core 

: _ ■ . ;._v; ■ . ' ■ ; , _ . ^ _ _ . / 

tiriguistic ab i 1 fty, "when normed against the AOA 0 grbiip. I He Is the 
first speaker encpuntefed so far who shows a relationship between 
limited core linguistic and limited dIscburse abilities. 

/ . - ■ : ^ -■: \ - - - - - ^ — - L - 

JB's behavior Is more characteristic of the AOA 6*-8 group, which 
also exhibits the same relatiohship between discourse abiilties aiid 3S 
marking. ^ \^ 

AOA i^B * Of the seven speakers in this group, five showed 
variation in 3S marking. The ^rest. showed the community and stan<^ard 
pattern. ; 

The five speakers who showed variation were exactly the same 
speakers who shbw4d Spanish-preference in the previous chapter. The 
other two showed Engl ish preference. Table h.l below shows the 
speakers and their rates of 3S markings. 

Table 4.2 Rate of 3S-Marking for AOA 6-8 Speakers. 



Language-Preference 
iVi DI-1 



CS 11m 
AL 12 f 



CB 11 f 

PQ 12 f 

RR 11 f 

AR 12 m 

OS 12 m 



1.00 

0.41 
0.52 
0.67 
0.85 

b;50 



30+ 



17 
21 

6 
27 

4 



As wlth^dB above, a1 1 speakers showing warlat'^on In this group 
showed yarlatfon only In 35 contekts. They did not extend 3S marking 



to other contexts.^ In addition, when they used 3S marking with 
irregular verbs^_ they modified the verb according to the community and 
standard norm. ' ! * ^ 

AOA 9-I- . Of the seven speakers In this group, bnjy five spoke In 
ish at all In peer^ sesslonsi We will consider the ^ther two 

-s in the next chapter, in di scussfng the results of the bPj. Of 
the rfemaining five speakers, the data on two are too rare to concern us 

4he rateis of the remaining three speakers are displayed below. 



Spealter 


3S Rate 


Tota 1 N 


5R .12 m 


0.61 


23 


RPI 13 m 


0.67 


6 


AA 12 m 


0.38 


8 



Note that the lowest rate is for AA, the speaker who was most * 
reluctant of the three to pr*odUce Engl 1 sh. AA's data cons i sts only of 
regal ar verbs. Mo nrregular verbs .werfc produced In his limited 
production of English. 

^ GR gave ample evidence of patterning like the AOA 6-8 group, 
restricting 3S marking ti 3S contexts and using irregular verbs as 
would the other groups. 

However, RH shows a different systematic use of the ^have-has 
alternation. Of those Instances of has ^ only one was In a 3S context. 
ThW dispjay below shows that the distribution of the two fofms appears 
to be determined by the Jiumber rather than the person of tl;ie S'ubject. 

Subject 



singular 


plural 


have 


0 


3 


has 


3 


1 



Ill 



thus, t and yog IncJace has forms. 

Possibly;^ RM's system Is' based on his was/ were pattern, Whfbh 
deviates from the SE pattern on fy for the second singular. RM's 
was/were pattern is not wel 1 supported in the data. Therefore, the 
source of 'his has pattern rariafns problematic* 

In any event, RM's system is less developed than CR's !n the 
direction of cbiSnunity and SE norms, this is only evident by analyzing 
his system for the irregular verb havci If only, the 3S rate is 
considered, RM would seem more advanced than a speaker like JS, who 
uses have in 3S contexts,' but never has in other contexts. 

— None of the studies on acquisition re^rt this precaution. A 
speaker might generalize 3S to all verbs or to all singulars, » and 

appear to behave in a standard way according to those studies, the 

_* 

_ — . _ . _ / _ J* _ _ _ __ 

case of RM is the first example of the difference between error 

analysts as it has evolved in L2 studies, and the study of developing 

systems. - » * 

The evidence so far Indicates that full development of 3S 
marking takes about f ive years for ..AbA 6+. Within that AOA range there 
is no particular evidence that AOA more closely rj^lates to rate of 
acquisition. . . 

The evidence suggests that 3S marking develops at the same^ rate 

for regular and irregular verbs.^ For regular verbs, there is no 

evidence for overextension (hyper-develbpment) to persons other than 

3S^ even when it is in a highly variable stage. (The lowest stage of 

• _ _ _ ■ __■ 

development in the data are CB at a 41% rate, and AA at 38{.) However^ 

• 5 
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tpe absence of overextension may be diie to the relatively FilgH rate of 
development and t,ORs of the speakers i : ^ 

On the other hand, there Is scHfne evidence, that irregular verbs^ 
may be analyzed differently at a relatively early stagis of developoient 
(the case of RH), as number agreement rather than 3S agreenient* 

^.3-1 (1) SV agreement with was/were 

Agreement with was/were was separated from the study of 
general 3S-marl<ing for several reasons. For one^ it applies to IS as 
well as 3S in SE* E\feri more Importantly, In many mbhol Ihgual dialects 
of English lack of agreement is general^ the* usual verb form being was; 
(cf. Wolfram S Fasold, 197^; Wolf ram et , 1979). 

in our sample the standard pattern was most common, for most 
speakers for whom there Is sufficient data. Including the AOA 9+ group, 
in looking at this p^attern, the existential structure, e.g., there was 
aa-jotta people , was excluded, since this is most likely to lack SV 
agreenent (cf. Wol f ram et a4_. , 1979). Elsewhere, only three speakers 
showed lack of agreement on any occ^fon,. two of these speakers were 
from the AOA 0 group, one from the AOA 6-8 group (CS^ one of the twp 

Engl ishrpreferent speakers with a totally standard pattern of ^ 

* • i . 

3S*markIng). All these speakers varied between was and were only for 
contexts In which were Is standard, e.g.: 



(4.10) some girls that was with A n the gtrls 

(JP 12M100EXEE) 

JP is a monbl ihgual EngMsh speaket*. ^ 
The other AOA 0 speaker who used was Wltfiout standard 

agreement also showed repair on one bccastohii^ al 1 the more impressive 

because it involved the^ ^xlstentlal structure: 

: ^{ ■ ■ • lis- ' . 



(^.i±i there - there - there were these 'people 1 fvtn^ 
In a big house ' ' . " 

• • ^ (OH 1dM10855SE) 

the use of was for wer^ seems to be rare for this agef^rbupv. 

In these communttlesi As OM^w repair suggests, ft may be more coninonly 

used in even less formal contexts, but we have no evrdence of this. If 

_^ __ _ ji _-*• ■ 

It 1%, trfe speakers are showing a general awareness of the standard 

; __. If 

norm and suppressing the non-i^andard one; 

At any rate, the examples, both In their rarity and In 

_ i_- __ __ 1 ■ __ ^ . /"^^ 

comparison to 3S-marklng, ^ shoW that use of was without agreement Is not 

a sign of lack df ablHty In Engilsh, hut rather It Is a non-standard 

dtaiect form found among monoltnguaT as well a^ bilingual speakers. 

*.3.1 (2) SV agreement wtth""Bon't/doesn't 

the use of don't without SV agreement Is another ^1 1 -known 
-^6n-!5tandard English form^ and most likely Is even more widespread 
among mohol ihguaT dialects than was without SV agreement. Below, the 
data by ADA group shows use of don' t in '35 contexts: * 

table ^-3 Use of <ion > ' t In 3S Contexts by AOA Group. 





-* Number of 
Speakers 


Percentage 
donit 3S 


Jotal N 

Possible Context 


Q 


10 


0.55 


22 




5 


0;11 


18 


6-8 




0.30 


11 


9+ 




0.00 


2 



the data show no trend toward Increased non-standard don't- 

■ ■ - - ' 

with Increased AQA. If anything^ the reverse seems to<tbe the case, ^s 

if lack of SV agreement with don' t Is a more advanced feature, 

._ < " 

according to the AOA. 0 norm. , 



it may be that the AOA ^»-5 grbUp is more sensitive to the 
conflict between the standai^d and nbh-stahdard nbrmi than the ADA 0 
group. There is very 1 Ittle data from AOA 9+5 therefore, ha.thing can 
be concluded for this group. Swtie studl^^s have prbpbsed that in the 
acquisitfbn of standard negation, speakers go through a stage ih^wHich ^ 
<^on' t Is the general verb negator, later replaced by standard t^hsec) 
and agreeitient forms (e.g., eazden et aJ^. , 1975; see below secttoil 
4.3.2(183). The sample in our study seems to be beyond that stage. 

Later it will be shown that one speaker in the AOA (5-8 stage^ 
has overgeneral Ized the use of doesn't . But this will be seen to be a 
reanalysis on the basis of tense rather than person or number . 

_ _ _; ■ % 

^♦•3.1 (3) Cbnclusioris about 3S Marking 

1^ 3S marking shows a regular pattern of increasing use with 
decreasing AOA. It alsb shows a very close correspondence to language 
preference .aadydfscburse abi 1 1 ty In English. The absence of SV 
agreement with was and ^on' t dbes nbt fit Into the pattern of 
3S-marklng. If anything. It shows a cbhtrary trend. It is hot sign a 
of Hmlte^ core linguistic abilities and must be kept distinct from the 
pattern of 3S marlclng. 



4.3.2 Tense Marki 



na 



Tense marking is a much ;Dore^.cpmpj_ex process than 3S marking^ 
mainly because of the much greater j;i1umber of Irrjegular verbs, secondly 
because of the phonological processes that militate against the use of 
-ed as a simple segment, -t^ oj^ -d with regular verbs^ 

. In the discussion of tense marking the following major 
categories will be distinguished: 
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1 . Past', 

2. Perfect, \ 

3* Modal s ^nd the Past Conditional, 



4. The Participle. 
The last three categories* include consideration of auxiliary 
forms, as does the simple past in negative and certain interrogative 

contexts. / 

_!_. __ _ : . _ .. _. .: 

In the literature on acquisition, the fast has received the 

brunt of attention. Discussion will begin there. ^ ^ 

4.3.2 (1) PasT 

The marking of the past tense of verbs is a process cbriinbn 
to both Spanish and English, and it appears ^at the uses of the past 
tense as a category are extrenely similar in both languages as well. 
Nevertheless, it is commonly observed that when first acquiring 
English, Spani^sh speakers,' like speakers of all other language 
backgrounds, do hot mark verbs for the past. Clearly their knowledge 
of the use of the past, even based on Spanish, is of no use if they do 
not know the f^r4na of the past. 

In the present sti!jdy, we have much data from most speakers 
on past-marking, much more than for 3S, since narratives and other past 

discourses are among the most frequent and elaborate DUs used by the 

" ■_ »" • « 

speakers. 

in the following analysis we follow the lead of most 

V 

developfhehtal studies in^J]>tinguishing the regular and irregular 
pasts. 
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__ _ __ __^__/' 

the regurlar^ past Is formed by adding' -ed^ to the verb^; 

\ - ■ - . . ' ^ -: - , _ _ _ __ - 

If the vcsrb ends In ah' apica! stop , Ue,^ -tf or -d^, the form of Is 
. syi iabic In SE, e.g., started , wanted . If the verb ends In 

another voiceless consonant the form of -ed Is the single segment - t , 
e.g.^ looked , ffiissed ; Otherwise, the form Is the single segment -d , 
e.g., I oved , stayed (thes usual form for the sample Is Irregular, 
stood). Thus^ when the forrti Is a single segment. It Is often the last 
merfi^er of a consonant cluster, e.g., k t , s t^ , . Sbclbt Ingalstlc 

studies have shown that in most mono lingua I dialects of English the 
last member of final clyiters Is often deleted, although usua^y less 
often when that member Is the past t,ense morpheme marking a regular 
ver'b than !n other ^bhtexts (cf. Labov^ 1972, p. Wff), However, 
acquisition Studies haVe rarely considered th.. phonological context of 

absence from regular verbs iendlhg In cbhsdnahtSy or compared It 
with simpj If Icatlonof fin^l coasdnahts frdm<^bnombrphemIc clusters^ a 

J-asi , lift , act . Therfe^i^e, no determination can be made from those 
studies about whether lack of the -ed suffix is a sign of a low level 

of acquisition or a>high rate of deletion. 

__ ___ _ ^ __ • - ■' # 

In the present study, the problem of -e4 will be discussed 



later. For the niQst part, analysis will focus on Irregular past 

tenses. ! 

~ _ _ ._ •_ 

b. The irregular past is formed In a varfety of y^ys 

depending oh the verb. For rnos± verbs, ft is salient by the 

modlflcatrbn of the vbwel of the root form, e.g., eat : ate < keep r kept t 

break ; broke . In a f6w cases the relation is totally sappletlve so that 

the present and the past have hb formal relation at all, e.g., 

am/ is/a re : was/were ; g o/went . These verbs are among the most 

• • 122' 
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freqiientiy used In discourse, and figure prominently In -the data at 

iland (cf. kuiera S Francis, 1967, for mature written English), 

iri a few cases, the modification Is more subtle and depends 

on a change In the final consonant, e;g>, have/has ; had; m^ke: made. 

Finally, in the standard language a few verbs ending In -t^ do not 

change their form at all in the past, e.g., cost , let , bet , hit , beat . 

the only way these pasts are distinguished from presents are by 3S 

marking of the present. 

In the present data the most commoriiy used irregular verbs 

are those which form pasts either by vowel modification or suppletidn. 

In analyzing the data, all irregular verb* are considered 

'7^ • - • -- 

possible contexts for past marking. One caveat appl ies: There Is a 

pattern of non-past marking of verbs In past contexts called the 

"historical present" by grammarians. This pattern is common to both 

Spanish and English, and has been studTed fpfcrspoken Engl i sh recently 

(cf. Wolfson, 1979; Schlffrln, I98I). the pattern Is commonly used 

among AOA 0 speakers, including mbhotjhgual English speakers, e.g.: 



(4.12) . . . the monkey throws a middle finger 
ph m, stai^ gbin [gesture], n after, 
they just 30 wi ld n. he jiad closed the 
thing. Jam! N after they got alt mad , 

(KR 11M2dbEXEE) 



KR Is a monolingual English speaker telling a story from a 
movie. The first three verbs are iri the historical present. The next 
two show a switch back to the past. This is typical of movie 
descriptions, more so than of personal* narratives in the sample. Note 
that KR marks 3S on verbs according to the C-norm (also standard). 

KR's use of the historical present is in contrast with PQ's 
variable use of past marking: 
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(4,13) ••• ^ father drank n he wXn . . . 
whoever drink more beer he'^ 'Won . . . 

(PQ 12Flb62SSS) 



While the patterns of the historical present and 
development€(j iy variable tense marking are distinct. It is beyond the 
scope of this report to discuss them, instead, only those speakers who 
showed 3S variation are also studied for variation In Irregular past 
marking. Excluded from*^the count^ls was/were , whish are a lw a ys used by 
all speakers. In the count, only I rregular marking and unmafteed forms 
are Included. Regularlzat Ions such as spitted (SE spat ) will be 

N. 

discussed later. 

AdA Jt-j . Only JB shows variation In this group. He shows a 

/ 

high degree of past tense marking, S2% (20/23 possible contexts). 
AOA 6-8. 





Rate of 


Total 


Speaker 


Past-Marking 


Possible Contexts 


RR 11 f 


O.SD 


5 


PQ 12 f 


0.71 


' 128 


CB 11 f 


0.76 


79 


AR 12 m 


0.85 


46 


OS 12 m : 


0.55 


11 


AOA 9+ 








Rates of 


Total 


Speaker 


Past-Harking 


Possible Contexts 


CR -12 m 


0.66 


9D 


RM 13 rti 


0.80 


ID 


AA 12 m 


0.25 


8 


BR 12 m 


0.84 


19 



All speakers who exhibited 3S variation also exhibited 
Variation In past-marking. BR Is also Included because of his AOA, 
although he gave insufficient data on 3S-marking. 
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At thi< point we can compare the rate of Irregular 
tense-marking with 3S marking. According to the literature, the 
naturai order of aggregated children younger than this sample and of 
aggregated adults shows 3S-marklng as a more^ advanced process than 
Irregular past marking. Figure ^.1 below confirms thisf 

Either the rates of application of 3S-rodrklng and irregular 
past marking are extremely close, or, as In thcs case of three of the 
AOA 6-8, the past is evidently further developed. This Indicates that 
a high degree of 3S-marking implies a higher degree of the irregular 
past. . 

On closer inspection, however, the Implication. Is not so 
clear. To begin with, the past of be --was/were- -was excluded because 
It was already fully developed for all these speakers, regardless 
how developed other verbs were. Further bbservat ion* indicates that 
there are a number of highly frequent verbs, beside be, which are 
extremely well < developed for most of these speakers. These will be 
called core irregular pasts. They ar^: ^o, come , get, have, saj^, Al T 
other verbs such as tel 1 , fin d, bring , take , ^ etc. , will be called 
peripheral irregular pasts. 

; The follbwirig figure shows that core pasts are much^more 

highly developed than peripheral pasts for most speakers. 3S-markIng 

•« — 

_ J* _ .■ 

tends to be intermediate In development between the core and peripheral 
pasts. Thus, the order of acquisition depends on which pasts are 
compared with 3S-marklng. ^ 

the conclusion Is that the order of aequisitlon of Irregular 
pasts and 3S-marking is not clear, because these forms involve the 
development of different types^ of rules. 



J 
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100 4- 



8b 



60 



Percentage marked out 
of possible contexts 



Past ir 



20 



3S 



AOA k 




-8 



■f-' 1 1 h 



i 1 — T r 

JB' RR PQ AR CB OS' CR RM ' aA BR* 



AOA 9-i- 



Figure k.] Relative Development of I rregular Past and 3S for 
Variable 3S Speakers. (*n.id. on 3S for BR.) 




Figure '♦.2 Relative Development Distinguishing CORE and_ 

PERIPHERAL Irregular Pasts, and 3S for Variable 
3S Speaker^ (*n.d. on 3S for BR.) 
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The rule for SS-marklng Is relatively regular , with few 

irregular modifications^ all of high frequency verbs. 

0 - s/ [3s subject] X Verb [Present] 

The role for Irregular pasts depends on learning the past . 

form of many Individual verbs, some of which occur much more frequently 

than others. 

It appears that Irregular past marking develops more quickly 
than BS-marking, but that BS-'marklhg gains on 1^ because of its 
relative regularity, while irregular past marking Is still developing 
for more peripheral verbs, • 

In the chapter discussing the results of the LPI it will be^ 
evident that there is more of a "natural" order in the acqulsitiqp of 
specific irregular pasts than in'^comparing the irregular past with 
3S-mark^g, The development of irregular pasts is a diffusion rule^ 
one which proceeds in decreasing probability of application from one 
verb to the next. 

'4.3.2 (lA) The^ Case^^f PQ 

PQ shows a pattern of past visrb negation which is different 

. ^ • > . 

from either the classroom variety (standard) or vern^acu jar used by 

Engl ish speakers in the community, including the peers who showed 

preference for English in bj-1 and PC off -topic speech. Like these 

other speakers she uses don'£ ^ doesnli and d^dn 't^ as verb negators. 

•__ '_ _ _j _\_ 

The distinction lies in her use of doesn^t as a past tense negator, ais 

well as and more cQ!?Hnoniv than didn't . T^ble kik shows the 

distribution of the three forms of verb negation in present and past 

contexts. Note that both don ' t and didn^t are distributed according to 
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Jehse in her English in a first language way^ but doesn't tend^ to be 
u6ed at tne expense of didn't for the past. 



Table k.M pistrjbutlpn of Verb Negators According to Tense In 
PQ's Narrative. ! 





doh ' t 


doesn't 


didn't 


Present 


i» 


2 


0 


Past 


0. 


8 . 


2 



Although doesn't is moire cdinmbh for the past than didn't In 

PQ's English speech, she shows some awareness that didn *t is the past 

form used by other English speakers, thus, she shows some 

self-correction, always In the standard direction. 

(4.l4) . . . they (werjc) working 1 i Ice that, and then uhm 
and they doesn't- they didn't know . . , . 



PQ's case is similar to RM's case of have^has above 
''Section 4.4,1)^ In that she uses a feature of Ihgiish in a iitay which 
is systematical 1y different from SEi For her, the form doesnj-t Is not 
sensitive, to person or number but to tense . 

An error analysis which simply counts the number of d 1 dn ' t 
for all possible contexts would not ^recognize the systematic 
distinction between didn ' t and don ' t , or doesn ' t and don't In PQ's 



speech. 



/ 



4.3.2 (IB) The Regular Past \ 

As mentioned above, detailed ana^^sls of the nonsyllablc 



regular past, i.e., -jt and requires phonbidi^ical analyses of finai 
-cbrisohaht cluster reduction. Oh the other handk the syl labic regular 
past does not require such analysis, since the/e is no basis for 
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ekpectthg final syllable deletion 0 a phonoioglcal process among the 
speakers. 

For most speakers there are ohiy a few examples of verbs 
which take syllabic pasts In SE. the most common verbs are want , 
start . The following table aggregates the to^ ase^of syllabic -ed In 
standard' Engl ish contexts In order to approach a meaningful number of 
exambles. Accordingly, the compared performance for core and 
peripheral irregular pasts are aggregated. Only eight of the ten 
""speakers using variable irregular past forms are Included, since two, 
PQ and AR^ did hot U5<^ any verbs which require syllabic -ed in SeS^ 
Only JB has an AOA younger than 6. 



Table h.5 Comparison of Syllable -ed with Irregular Past for 
Variable Past Speakers, x 





peripheral 

1 rreguiar past 


syl labic 
-ed 


core 

irregular past 


percentage realized 


0.63 


0.73 


0.97 


in possible context 








Hi 


133 


22 


129 



For the group of variable past speakers as a whole^ 
syllabic -ed Is slightly more developed than the peripheral Irregular 
past, and less developed than the core irregular pas^t. ^ 

. Extrapolating a developmental conclusion from this, it 
appears that the pas*t develops most rapidly for the core irregular 
past. While It is spreading to more peripheral verbs, -ed as a regular 
past develops. 

There are some further complications In past tense marking, 
both of a phonological and lexical . nature. 
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A.3.2 (1B1) jbextcal ..^ 

WItfiin the core of past irregular verbs, double-marking by 

the dse'of _^ed added to the strong past Is rare. There Is only one 

example from one of the variable past speakers. 

(4.15) . . . then I hadded^ to explain It to her 

(AR 12M207FXSS) 

Another speaker, VL, AOA 5, characteristically doubly 

marks went . 

. . (4.16) . . . they wenteJ to their next door neighbors. 

(VL 10F10535SS) 
Aljthbugh the mechanism Is clear, this form Is 
idiosyncratic to VL and has no bearing on her performance elsewhere in 
past-marking. 

Beyond the core, there Is instability In categorizing 

verbs as regular or irregular with respect to past-marking for 

indlv^duai speakers. Thus, regularlzat Ibris such as spitted , httted , 

c£«ed^ and bited (varying with bit ) are found among the AOA 0-5 

speakers. This is a lexical matter. All speakers generally realize 

that a verb is eXther regular o£ Irregular, not both. However, there 

5s some variation in assigning verbs to one category or the other. 

_ _ _ _ - ... 

Most verbs are too rare In the sample to asisign a C-norm 

for past-marking to each verb. In general, 1^ aippears that the more 

V- 

ccinvnon verbs. Including bit and bite , have the same norms as SE^ even 

V _ __ <• - 

for this age level. For Qther verbs a C-norm may not have developed at 
t/ils ^ge. Verbs like dream, dive are variable foi^regular I ty even in 

SE. ./ 

/ 
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■ - _ _ _ __*__.___,___<£_ 

ft. 3.2 (1B2). Phonolbg ical . The double marking of regal ar verbs was most 

noted for AOA 0-5, e.g.: 

{k•^^) i think they suspended hjm bMfuse/ ha jay Mslk^^d. 

(DM 11M2B8PXSS) 

(ft.l8)n before, 1 1 Ikeded this boy, Rls name was J, 

(HF l2Flfl5*5SS) 

This phenomenon Is relatively rare and appears to be 

cbmflned to early b 1 1 1nguals. It occurs where the f(lrst past rparking 



results In a consonant cluster^ ©•9»> walked , looked ^ 1 lked > This type 

of double-marking has been observed In inonol Ingual/ dia lects of English 

- _ - - - - - _ - - ' I •- - ^ - .. 

where tolerance to final clusters Is Ibw^ e.g.* Viernacular Black 

English (Labov, 1972, p. '»5ff).v: The most 1 Ikely mot Ivat Ion Is 

^preservation of the past marking In phonetic c^texts where It Is 

threatened by cluster reduction by making It syl lablc . It Is . a counter 

- ■ - - - _ _ _ : . _ _ _ 

to phonological pressures, and thus a clear i^'Ign of acquisition of the 

-ed suffix. 

^•3.2 (1B3) The- Hyper ^ Past . Strictly speaking, the hyper-past is a 

■ / { 

syntactic rather than a morphological feature. It involves the marking 

_ ___ ____ _ _ 

of the verb as past when the auxMlary^ is d£, and Is a^so marked as 

past (i.e., did) . It occurs in both negation and questions having 

subject-auxiliary inversion. 

(i».l9) i didn't did it. 

. (LA 12F200FXSS) 

(^,20) Did he left ? 

(JS 12M105FXSE) . 

\ 

The hyper-past structure Is reported In studies of both 
first and second language acquisition (cf. 4(1 ima & Bellugl, 1975^ p* 
34^} Sel Inker, 1975, p. 121)^ and for the more divergent nonstandard 
dialects of English (Cabov, 1968, pp. 258ff; Wolfram, 1974). 
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the structure Is distributed among all AOA groups in the 

sample. 

The tafele below shows the numberj and percentage of 
speakers who used the hyper-past at' least once, compared to the number 
of speakers who provided at least one possible context (I.e., a past 
negative or interrogative). 



Table k.S Number and Percentage of Speaker? by AOA Group 
Using the Hyper-Paist. 





Namber 

of Speakers 


Periehta^e 
of Group 


e 


3/17 


0.18 




3/9 


0.33 


6-8 


3/7 


0.^3 


9+ 


2/5 


0.40 



Although the number of possible contexts )s not 
controlled^ due to limitations on the number of possible contexts for. 
some speakers^ there appears to be an Increase Id use. with AOA. 

The hyper-past represents an interaction between 
past-marking and auxiliary structure, bevel dpmen tal 1y, past Ifiarklng 
begins bigfore the development of auxiliary structure both for fl-rst and 
second speaker's (referenced above). 

^ In a study of the acquisition of the English negation 

pattern by native Spanish, speakers, Cazden et al^. (1975) ^ound that the 
speaker's w&nt through a series of predictable stages In order of 
acquisition. 

— ^ . 

1. no V/Adx: The Span[sh (or Interlanguage) structure Is 
used, and no distinction Is made between negation 
before V(erb) and Aux( i 1 iary) , e.g., no talk , no is . 

2. don't V/Aux: The "do" form of verb negation is 
acquired In Invariant form, but V and Aux are stMl 
not distinguished, e.g., don't 4:»U^ > don't is . 

, TT3 



\ 
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'3. don't V/Aux n't distinguished in the standard way^ 
e.g. I don't talk j i sri ' t > 

4, Tensed and personal forms of don't are used in the* 
standard Way^ e.g., we dorM t taHc > she doesn't talk , 
they didn't tajk . 

This pattern was general to all ages and fiOAs. As this 

h 

patter-n intiiracts with tense marking it produces the following effects: 



1. 


1 ho did it 


3. 


1 don't did 


3+. 


1 didn't did 


is. 


1 didn't do 



Pattern 1 is not attested to In the present data, perhaps 
because the speakers are all too advanced, it depends on the ordering 
of a distinct verb negator and the beginning of past tense acquisition.^ 
ft is not directly attested to In the literaturei but is suggested by 
Wolfram {^^7^) in: 

(^.21) he mt even missed one guy (Wolframi p. 151)^ 

Pattern 2-3 is attested once in the data, from OS (AOA 8). 

(4.22) Oh, do you saw that movie that m . • • 



e.g. 



Other examples are attested to outside of the sample, 

(4.23)a. I dori' saw notHinI (FG 20mi DP to LA at age 19) 
b. We doRLi went inside (OG 24f, Guatemala to LA at 
17) 

The pattern of Table 4.6 suggests that the hyper-past Is a 
D-norm (.and possib'ly also a T-norm since the verb is invariably marked 
for past in negatives and ihterrdgat i ves In Spanish). HbWever, It is 
jemarkably persistent. This persistence may indicate that It is 
actually a C-norm, if It has the stylistic sensitivity apparent for 3S 
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don't and plaral was above. At this point It has only been observed 
among bl Maguals !n the community. ^ 

In any event, It represents the Interaction of 
tense-marking and auxiliary structure, and Is r sign of a relatively 

' * 

high level of acquisition of morphological tense marking. 

i».3.2 (2) Perfect . "V^ 

The perfect differs from the past both semantically and 
formally. Semantical ly, a precise* characterization is quite problematic, 
among linguists (cf. BIckerton, 1975). One of Its best known 
properties Is that It Is restricted to Indefinite time contexts and 
cannot be modified by definite time adverblals which cut. It off fr<jm 
the present, e.g. . yesterday , last olghi , at five o'clock this nwrntna. 
In most contexts the past can be substituted for It, at least In 
non-standard dialects. Thus, if It were not for the fornt, 'it would 
often not be possible to determine whether the past or present was 
intended. To exemplify, the structure 1 seen It was commonly used by 
speakers of AOA 0-5 in claiming knowledge of a movie. The/negative 
word was either past I didn't ( see/saw ) it or perfect I haven't 

(seen/saw) it. . ^ 

Quite commonly In all spoken dialects of English the 
auxiiiary have Is contracted ' vey ^and may be further deleted (cf. 
Labov, 1968; Wolfram & Fascrldi 1974). In determining whether sS^was 
to b*e analyzed as past or perfect In I ^n U . first It was considered 
whether the same speakers ever used saw . In most cases, the data were 
sufficient to confirm this. Finally, it was decided to give the 
benefit of the doubt. Where the perfect was a possible Interpretation, 



ft was assumed to be the actual use. As confirmation, there were m 
instances of seen where the past would be expected, as in once I saw 
r*seen)' a snalce with two heads^ oT first he hear^f^oots^teps and: then he 
saw (*seen) a monster (although this occurs in some English dialects, 
e.g., Wolf rant et a£, , 1979, P- 87). ^ 

Formally, the 1>erfect consists ofs Aux: have + verb: 



Part ic iplal (schematically, verb + en) 

As mentioned above ,^''^e auxiliary may be deleted if it is 

^ [ 
not marked for tense and/or negatiocu i.e., had , haven*t > The verb is 

marked in a participial form whi^ isjhighly unpredictable across 

English dialects. One verb with an invariably distinct particlpijal 

form is be, in the form: been . 

Recognizable uses of the perfect have the following. 

distribution among the AOA groups. 



\ 



table ^.7 Speakers. Using Perfect at beast Once by AOA. 





Percentage 




Group 


Using Perfect 


■ Tota^JS 


AOA D 


.67 


21 


AOA I4-5 


.67 


9 


AOA 6-8 


.^3 


7 


AOA 9+ 




7 



It is not claimed that speakers not observed using the 

- - - - - .-- - - 01 - 

jierfect in fact do hot use it, but that there is t\o evidence for^^them 
Those who use the perfect use it without violating semantic constraints 
of SE, such as those discussed above. Formally, however, ^efe Is some 
variation in the auxi 1 iary , and striking differences from SE In the 
participial form. . . r 
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i|.3.2 (2A) Aaxil iary 

For all speakers in the AOA 0-5 group except one, the 
auxMlary Is based 5n have . This auxH lary appears variably In a 
contracted form only for have and has , elsewhere the form Is always 
fun, e.g., had Is never contracted. The exceptional speaker, JR, Is 
an AOA 0 bilingual. He produced only two examples in perfect contexts, 
never using the have auxl 1 lary; 

(A. 24) I don't tell nobody yet 
- . (JR 12M200FXSE) 

This construction exempl if les the use of the perfect of 

parsistent situation (cf. Comrle, 1976). in Spanish, the persistent 

form Is present In the positive, e.g., vivo aqu( hace machos anos.d've 

lived here for many years) but perfect or past In the negative, e.g., 

todav'a no se lo he dichb/dlje a nadle ( I haven't told/dldn't tell 

anybbdy yet). The form used by JR, howeve?, Is Indf st Inguf shable from 

the present. The auxlHary used is da, and the verb is unlnflected. 

(4.25) I never been up there for a long time 

(meanings ' j 've been up there, but that was a long 
time $go' in context) 

^___-^HTrnTTrr^ JR uses the participial form, but no 
auxi 1 iarv— unless never is considered the auxiliary. In certain 
pidgins and Creoles, e.g., eamerbontan English pidgin, and in Hawaiian, 
English, never is used. to mark the negative past (Schneider, 1966; 
Blckerton & Odo, 1976, p. 241). However, in 4.25 the context is the 
exper lent ial perfects 

ftnong the AOA 6-8^ the two Engl ish^-preferent speakers show 
forms of have . One of the speakers ^ CS^ also used a form of be once. 

(4.26) he said aren't you guys ever noticed that .. . 
^ (CS 11M10635SS) 
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The third speaker, Spanlsh-preferent OS, used the foiiowlng 
contraction. 

ik.27) CR: (to IV) do you see mbvies, -esc* e- scary 
"'Pvies? 

' JV: I haven *t seen ohe in a long time 

OS: I do, \ 
(when OS is volunteering to tell the story from one) 



- . - - n _ _ _ _ 

CR, the AOA 9+ speaker who provided perfect conte>c^ts, used 



the form d4^ , e.g.? 



(4.28)a. Did you ever be In love? 
(^♦.28)b. Oj^ you got a wife? 



The forms are hot clearly distinct from the past. In the 
first case he may be falling to recognize the auxiliary status of be In 
questions, as subject to subject/auxiliary inversion (e.g. ^ Were you 
ever in love ?) , In the second, did might either Foreshadow have or do. 

The data suggest that the perfect may first develop through 
thre use of a ^ auxf jiary In negatives and interrogat ives, and then 
replacement by forms of have . JR Is Id^iosyncrat ic in using the present 
for the perfect. The development of the participle will show a sfrong 
formal resemblance to the past; 

The past modals wbg 1 d/shoald/coold-have and their reduced 

^ ■ " 

^orms can be drawn into a discussion of the participle. The evidence 
i^oni :*nat the forms used with the^past modals ar« the same as those 
used »^?th the perfect, e.g.: 

(^♦•29) I coulda been an eyewitness. 

(DM nM2ddPXSS) 
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^.3.3 Modals and past condittonals ^ ■ 

The perfect past modal consists formal ly of: (past) modal » 
have + participle .^ Formally, this also corresponds to: (past) modal 
+ perfect. The past modals commonly used in this context are could, 
should , would . 

There is evidence for modal forms only for ADA d--8 except 
for BR (AOA 9 LOR 3). The LPI data, discussed more fully In the next 
chapter, shows that the modal, forms above are hot easily used by AOA 
9+. The first modal which develops Is wMl (see Chapter 5, section 
5.5). 

A common context for modal use Is the purpose clause . All 

speakers In AOA 6-5 use modals in purpose clauses, e.g.: 

('».30) he ordered them two weeks early so we coutd have 
them the same day. 

(DN nH2ddPXSS) 

(^1.31) I start shakin* it so that the crust wLll get all 
over the thing. / 

(VP 12FlOexXEE) 



In Spanish the subjunctive is used in these contexts i 

(^.32) Todos cooperaron paj— qae-htcleran 1o demSs.. 

(LQ 12H212XXSS) 

The subjunctive Is formed morphblog Ically by suffixatlon to 
the* verb in Spanish. Thus, in English we would expect to find the verb 
unmarked (O-marked) untM the use of an appropriate modal ( wi 1 1 , would , 
can, could, should ) Is learned. 



*TradltIonally,:wfiat I am calling the perfect past modal is called 
the Al^perfect modal > However, perfect Is sufficient since all modalSf 
past or not, have the same structure, as shown here. 
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r o 

'eric 



Hi* 



In AOA 6-8, PQ shows variation between modal fl ma 



- .-1 

I 8 marking. 



(^.33)a. • i just five the moneys so 1 coqld/ gtve her bacK. 
^h. they work In ariot^^^^ 
money for the family. 



The LPI Indicates that the verb alone Is used before the modal 
develops. PQ Is still devel^dplng modal use the pappose clause. 

The past condltronal takes tfie /educed form Modal + a/of (of 

orthographic for 've) before a verb for all speakers. A few unusual 

v _ _ _ _ _/ — ( • 

uses and structures ^re found among the AOA 6-8 group: | 

.. ./.. . _•_ / . : 

(^.3*)a/ If he wouWa came he would take us, huh7 

/ ' ~ ' — (CS 11R10jB35SS) 

CS used the past conditional In the IC-claasf, aj though the 

usual form for speakers is. simply the past without a modal. Thejmaln 

clause is not marked for past. i 

iM.3k)b. Ho way that j woulda of danced with him . . Pd 

hugged m. 1 

— (AL 12F2072iiSE) 

in AL^s second example the modal Is not marked for perfect. 

i . _ _ ■_ • - - - 

However, the verb Is marked as ei ther" past or participle. 

CB shows variation between should and should have without 
marking the verb: 

(*.3S)a. I should of got I shogid tgl 1 him on the f Irst^ 
day . . . (In a Past Context) 
b. you guys should have be^ here so you could pick up 
all the money . . . ^ 

(CB 11F10625SS) 
XB suggests that development of the past conditional is 
independent of the verb morphology. AL suggests that further 
development may Include past-marking the verb alone, ft Is perhaps 
relevant that AL's development of the Irregular past was complete, 
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whereas CB showed variation In marking. Thus, CB Is more dependent on 

the robdal to mark the perfect with models. 

' ' ' ■ . <^ 

4.3.* the participle ^ 

For the most part, the evidence of a participle distinct 

y _ _ _ _ ✓ 

from the past comcss from the copula. Only the copula form befen , as 
distinct from was/were ^ is observed with have, both as a perfe^ and as 
a past modal. This foTm appears to be a direct rep iacisment of the root 
be , which remains with non-past modals as in the standard, e.g., should 

be. — 

The auxiliary form have alone triggers the use of been. 
Otherwise been may occur only without an auxiliary or modal (as In JR*s 
(4.25) above). 

Elsewhere for the entire sample, there is'very jlttle 

.\ _ _ _ _ _ . . ^ . 

distinction between particlpal and past forms. Indeed, this Is true to 

a great extent for SE, bpt \[t Is much more extensive ,^r the speakers 
In this study. 

In SE contexts for the pairtjcfple^ unmarked forms are only 
found for AOA 6+ (a total of 4 in alt). Uncounted here Is the form 
come , for whiicfh the participial form is also unmarked in SE. However, 
the form came , 1 Ike the past, is more common than come among AOA 0, 
e.g. : 

V (4.36) he hasn't came to school yet _ 

^ (MC 12M100PXEE) 

— , » . , 

MC is monbl Ingual . 

Altogether, three speakers used came In this group^ while 
only one used come . Similarly, ran and runned were both used, but not 
run , the SE form. 
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A participle distinct from the past was evidenced only for 
^ the four common verbs, be, see, do^ 30 — all having modified 
participial forms^ been , seen , done , qone > 

The forms beeit and done were used to the exclusion of the 

y \ . __ • 1 ; • •, : 

/ past of these yer^s. iFor seen t the form saw Was also used by one 

monolingudl English speaker, Wh^le gone was used following the ^ . 

• - 

aoxi 1 iary have, went was more common. 



For other verbs with participles based on * en in tjie, 
standard) e.g. , eat , - taJce ^ weae j a form identical to the past was used. 
For AL, this included wbred as the past tense and participle of wear . 

the conclusion is that there fs a participial form distinct 
from the past only for the few common verbs be ^ do , see, go . For some 
speakers see and go are also used with the past following have . For 
the most part, the past' form Ms used with have for most verbs. Thus^ 
have Is the marker of the perf(^t, not the verb form. Deletion of have 
leaves the perfect and past undist inguishaible on formal grounds, and 
possibly on semajitic grounds as well, in many contexts. 

Whether this is ^ general C-norm, or a D-norm for this age 
group cahhot be determined until a study of older speakers of AOA 0-5 
is undertaken. , 

the table below summarizes the use of ^ast > for participle 
forms, where SE dilst Ingulshes past and participle , for AOA 0-5. * 

Table 4.8 bv>>tlnctlon of Past and Participle for AOA b-5* 



Verbs J 


Percentage Past 


N: 


be, ^0, . see* 


d.id 


20 


others** 


0.85 


13 



(*pnly see used the past form. **bnjy 30 used th^ 
participal form.) 
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fei 



^•3.5 Othei^J!orpho logical Processes 



/ Other morphological processes treated In, the literature will 

be treated In a more cursory manner here. For one thing, the processes 
of 3S marking and past, format Ion are usually treated as aiiiong the most 
advanced processes (n natural order studies* The develbpnient of these 

- w 

____ _~ _~ ~ *_~ 

morphemes hais already been shown to be relatively advanced for most 
speakers. According to the llterattTre, earlier acquired processes, 
such as article usage, the copula, the progressive and the plural> show 
very little difference from SE norms for any speaker. However, a few 
notes are worthwhile on phonological processes* reflexives, pdssesslves 
and prepositions, which may reflect either general C-horms different 
from SE-norms, or D-norms characteristic of this age group Pn the 

■t 

community. 

i 

i#.3.5 (1) Phonological Processes 

The phonological process of final cluster reduction was 

mentioned above With reference to double-marking of the regular past. 

' As this j>rocess also applies to root morphemes, it may also, effect 

3S-marklng and other inflect lonal processes^ Where the root cluster 

affectet s s£ (where C is any consonant), the syllabic form of the 3S, 

plural or possessive may result. This is observed in a few Instances 

among AOA 0-5 speakers. 

(4.37) we just said, anybody who as'es (« SE asks ) you, 

.just say we.^re from a club. 

/ . (JR 12H200FXSE) 

^ tiere the form ask Is reduced to as* , conditioning the 

• _ _■■ _ < __T _ ■ • 

syllabic form of the 3S inflection. ^ . 
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(*.38) we had to take pre- tes^^es (« SE tests ), 

""^Sfwf ilMlOFXeC) 



Here the form test Is reduced to tesi, conditioning the 

syilabic form of the pjurai. WS uses the cluster in the progressive 

tfftJ^j. the form tes'es Is ccmmon to several speakers; Others use 

tesj^ or test for vthe plural; In either case, the absence of the plural 

is phonological and dc^s not Indicate mor^hoJogJxat or syntactic 

underdevelopment of the plural. , 

(4.39) She spitted right in the pries'es («• SE priestls ) 
face. 

(Yt HF205LFSS) 

r 

Here the form priest Is reduced to pries* condlt ionlnig the 
syllabic form of the possessive, the case' Is Identical to the others 
above. 

In some cases, the ^bsence of the last consonant of the root 
may reflect lack of knowledge of that consonant; however, In most 
cases, it is more likely that the consonant Is known but phonologically 
deleted before an S morph(^e (since for" verbs the final consonant 
appears before the - ing suffix). 

^.3.5 (2) Reflexive 

The form of 'the reflexive is well known to vary 
rnorpho logically among non-standard dialects. In SE the paradigm is 
i rregu lar : 

Possessive Proilbun ^ self {+ Plural) for non-third persons, 
^. e . , myseif , yourself , ourselves , yoursefves . 

^ Objact Pronoun '+ self (+ Plural) for third persons, i.e.,. 
hiffl/^er/4tself , themseives . 

There Is great variation among the speakers of all AOAs, 

both for the form of the pronoun and the use of the plural, e.g.. 



H 



v 
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them^eif , thei^ives , ou^self , hisself , Invariably* If there Is a 
difference f roni SE ItVIs In the extension of the possessive to third 
persons and/or the absence of the plural marker (which Is redundant 
since number Is shown In the pronoun)-' It Is not a sign of 
bMlnguansm, and occurs among monolingual speakers. 

4,3.5 (3) Possessive \ . * 

Non-SE uses of the possess! ve Tre more syntact Ic than 
morphologica j In nature. They have to do with embedding of multiple 
po'ssessives, e.g.: 

(4.40) h^ got uh In back of my father wheel of the truck 

(r the wheel of my father's truck) 

(VL 10F10535SS) 

- - - ■ - -- ^ - ■ - • ■ 

The problem' arises because the Innermost NP, wheel, Is 

modified first, with my father's . This^fonows the more frequent 

pattern of si hgle possessive modification, e.g., mv^f^thep^s truckj 

(cf. Chapter 3 example (3.33)). Speakers avoid the possessive 

inflection on Inanimates , e.g. truck^'^ wheej , preferring the of 

construction* e.g., wheel of tHe-t4-4i€k . The resultant blertd separates 

the first possessive my-fathef 's from the appropriate modlffed nodn, 

truck . Speakers usual jy repair these constructions; VL' 5- hesitation 

rnarker suggests she saw trouble coming. 

Outside of this, there Is a tendency for some speakers to 

add the possessive directly to a regular plural, e.g.: 

* (4.4l) my fiiends'es house ) - 1 

. (HR 12F10035SS) 

The SE norm Insists on omitting the possessive following a 
regular plural, 'but orthographical ly not Ing Its underlying presende 

y 



with the apostrophe, i.e. ^ friends' A In speech this doei^ not 
distinguish the singular and plural possess! ves* 

The non-SE norm \s a natural extension of the possessive 
from constructions with Irregular plurals^^.g* ^ the chlldreh's room.. 

The possessive Inflection S^, with ^^^ts various morphological 

forms, is clearly a C-norm arid is well developed! for speakers of this 

\ . ' 

age group, regardless of behavior In S-mark!ng ario^ tense-marking* 

^.3*5 (^) Preposi t Ions 

Prepositional usage is notot:iously difficult to analyze It) 
SE, and shows major differences in Spanish^' especially for the 
monosyllabic prepositions J_n, on , at , and to a lesser extent to, for , 
from , with * 

The later AOAs indicate general ized use of jn for a variety 

of locative uses, e«g«: 

(k.kZ) . • • j don't know how he- she (* a bee) goll|4^n (» 
through) my pants • . • 
/ (CR 12Mlb915SS) 



In context CR is referring to a bee that stang him through 

./._ ■ _. ... :__ 

his pants. The bee remained outside of his pants except for the* 
stinger. 

The tPI also shows widespread use of ia, or at earlier AOAs 
on , for at the tablc j most, likely a T-norm from Spanish en la mesa ^ 

Direct transfer from Spanish involving to (Spanish a^ dsed 
with direct human objects) is evident in utterances such as: 

IM.kS) Hy father likes us more than he did to her. 

TCB llFi0625SS) 
(^•^^) we have to hold hands - ugly glrlSi 

(RH 13M210NFSS) 



This is rare and only found at AOA 
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More likely^ although sti 1 1 rare for AOA 0-5> Is the use of 

oh where SE uses In ^ as If hypercorrSt ing on the earlier 

overgeneral Izat ion of jTn. 

* _____ 

(4.45) n when Cyrusp he was on the front (■ In frdritl • • . 

(JR 12M200FXSE) 

(4.46) I'm gna put four shots right on his brain* : 

(IG ilF2bdPXSE) 

These examples cortie from Engl i sh-pref erent early bi lingual s. 
Even monolingual speakers occasionally show non<-SE uses of 



on. 

(4.47) . . . those trash cans that they were hiding on {* 
behind) 

(HC 12H200PXEE) 

For AOA 0-5 speakers^ it is ndt clear what the C and D norms 
for prepositional use are. For the most part they resemble SE norms,' 
but non-SE uses are totally ^un£e44able as indicators of English core 
linguistic ability until further exploration of C<-norms for these 
communities Is undertaken. 



4.3.6^ Cone i usions- about -Morphoiogy 



Judgments about language ability based on morphology must be 
used with care. Hany of the processes studied in k2 acquisition^ ^'g-i 
regular plural formation, the possessive inflection of nouns, and 
article use may be of use In determining English language ability. 
However, the present study^Indlcates that they have a low ceiling, 
{.e.^ they are acquired relatively quickly regardless of AOA or LOR. 
The speakers here h^ve already acquired them at LORs of 2-3 years. 
Past-tense marking and 3S mark|ng-have a higher cei 1 Ing, as reported In 
the L^- literature, and evidently take longer to reach full mastery. 
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For the present sample^ 3S marking, Past tense formation 'and^ 
modal acqolsltlorv are critical of a higher level of core linguistic 
abUlty In English. With respect to the irregular past, the - 
distinction Between monbifngual and bilingual speakers of limited 
ability depends on the particular irregular verbs. Uncontrolled 
aggregates of verJbs wi II confuse ability levels. 

In the Case of the participre the same caveats .apply as to 
irregular forms, but to a much higher degree. Except for a few cortmo.n 
forms, e.g., been , seen, the corrnnunity norms evidently associate the 
past and participial forms quite generally for this age-group. 
Exposure to SE norms In the classroom and media show little or no 
effect on spontaneous usage. ^ . 

The 3S marking Is the safest morphologica I criterion of language 
abilities for these communities, offering the highest^ rel iable ceiling 
and corresponding to language preference. However, regular 35 ma.rking 
must not Includejion-SE uses of *^ or don't , which are general non-SE 
norms for. many dialects, and, in the case bf don't , attested to In the 
sample for all AOAs. For conmuni ties In contact with non-3S 
mbnolinguaf conroanlties, most notably Amelrlcan Black communities, 3S 
development m^y be a much poorer criterion fbV English ability. 

in vTSi "of studies »6f younger children, monolingual aind 
biiingaal, using any or most of the above criteria, none of these 
criteria are Impressiyje evidence of fluency at this age level. That 
IS, that a 1^ year-bid (sixth grade) bilingual speaker exhibits the 
same morphbloiglcal behavior (maybe 100? standard) as a 7 year-old 
(second^ grade)"'rS6noj.inguaj English speaker does not Indicate that s/he 
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has equal access to the educationaV process-as do monolingual 

ft. 

age*-mates. 

While dtsregardTng a speaRer^s abl 1 l«y i^i the non-standard 
cdniriunlty forms of English may under*-rate that speaker's abilities, 
under the misguided assumption that only SE ability is relevant to 
school achievement (or worse, to Engl ish language ability in general), 
the use of nqrms appropriate to seyen year olds may over-rate a 
speaker's abilities and, thus^ his/her access to English language 
education. 

It ifiay very well be a historical acc4dent of the current f6cus 
of developmental studies (originating in pre-schoot acquisition 
studies) that has given rise to the unsupported nation that the 
linguistic development of a child is complete, for all intents and 
purposes, by the age of 5-6. This notion is doubtful and 
counter-intuit iVe, given the continuing social development of children 
beyond the age of six. While it is even doubtful for certain aspects 
of morphc^Vogy (giYeh the preceding discussion), it is most certainly 
wrong for syntax , and especially for the use of syntax in constructing 
more complex discourse units. 

On the face of it, expectlnig the language of 10-12 year-old 
children to devej openly to the level of a 7 year-old does not portend 

' '■t 

well for the further academic development of those children. 
^.4 Syntax 

Studies of the development of syntax follow a variety of patterns* 
One type of study Is associated with Meah-bength-of -Utterance 
(HLU). Such studies follow quite naturally from concern with the 
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development of utterances from birth, through the babbling stage, to 

single word, then double word, and then progressively longer 

atterances, which begin to resemble more mature structures and/or more. 

: .. . . .... . ' 

extensive creativity on the part of the speaker. However, there must 

be a point where MLU Is no longer a relevant criterion of development. 

As pointed out by Chomsky (e.g., 1958, 196-5), mature syntax Is -Capable 

of producing Indeterminately long sentences through the propenty of 

recursibSr In many cultures, the recursive property of syntax Is In ^ 

stor ie^^-i4^1d to young children, e.g.: 

(4.48) this Is the fire that burnt the stick that beat the dog 
that bit the cat that ate the rat that . . . 

.or ' 

ik kS) all y<^ur aunts and your uncles, and your sisters ijnd . . • 
y Of course, outside of suggestive language-play, there Is a limit 
to the utility of recursive structures, but the crucial point Is that 
speakers, at a Certain level of matur 1 ty, have the ability to produce 
and interpret such structures whether they choose to do so or not. At 
that point MLU is no longer relevant to linguistic ability. 

Cdmg4ex syntax , a type of study that goes beyond HLU, 
dist ingulshes^lfferent types of syntactic structures and, for v^atever 



reasons. Is highly valued In the educational system, especially within 
the written mode. Studies of this type tend to focus on the kln^ and 
variety of connectives used between clauses (e.g. , and, but, because, 

so, then, etci discussed later), and on the structure of clauses and 

<■ ■ • . 

phrases^ particularly for various types of subortflnatton , through which 
sentences are tightly joined. Production of complex syntax Is 
Instrumental in keeping a turn In conversation for an extensive time 

_ i5U 



period, before reaching a possible completion point where another 
speaker may take the floor, maybe permanently (cfi Sacks ei ali , IS?'*). 

Another reason for examlhing syntax rather than rnbrphology is the 
not Ion that syntax Is less variable than morphology across commanities, 
so that It Is easier trace development more accurately across 
communities If morphology Is avoided. This notion owes some 
Inspiration to studies of Black English, for whom mature speakers may 
lack SE morphological norms such as 3S-markliig, possessive marjcing of 
nouns (typically both), and surface manifestations of the suffix 
when it forms final clusters with the preceding verb (variably). Even 
for typical hdn-SE constructions such as multiple negation , e^g,, 
don't like no tests , the word count is the same as for SE, 1 dbn*t 1 ike 
a ny t e^ts . This is evident in the design of the BlNb, which uses MtU 
in a count of words, not morphemes, and a complex syntax measure scored 
The author cites tabov's work on Black English and other non-SE 
varieties explored at that time (Herbert, 1979). Nevertheless^ there 

-Kerent problems in this approach. For example, it is not clear 

what scorers will do wi th' palpably non-SE structures which are superior 

in MLO to the equivalent SE structure, e.g., prohbuh-copy ing, as In: 

(^.50) some boys, they like hang around together., 

(AO 11F200EX) 

or subject-auxiliary inversion In the embedded question, for example: 
(4.51) then they asked them where did they live. 

(AR 12Mld7FXSS) 

BINL-type measures will c6hcerh us further in the next chapter. 
In this chapter we wi-1 1 report on the syntactic properties of the 
speakers In spontaneous discourse. 



The expected syntactic development for the age group represented 
In this study Is largely unchaiHed territory, T^e general bias of 
developmental studies In sample selection appMesto syntax as well as 
morphology. Developmental studies have either focused on 1-7 ye«r 
olds, or on adolescents and adults. For pre-schoOl children, syntactic 
development of spontaneous speech Is found In various studies (Bloom, 
1970, marks a milestone). Schdbl-age children have generally been 
subjected to experiments testing their compreshens ion or production of 
specific structures, e.g., passive^ relative clause, locative and 
temporal connect ives (e.g., before - after , cf. Clark, 1971; Bever, 1970,_ 
for experimental approaches). For afeults, there has been Increasing 
work on syntactic development following depldighlzatlon and 
d-creol izat ion models (e.g., Schumann, 1980; Anderson 1980, referring 
to Blckerton & Odo, 1977). These will concern us where specific 
structures are discussed, since claims vary between similar or 
identical language acquisition strategies for pidgins and Creoles to 
hi stor ical identity of sources of constructions similar in pidgins, 
Creoles, non-standard dialects, and acquisition. 

Studies of children extending through pre-adolescence have been 
largely continuations of experimental tests done on younger children. 
Most of the studies deal with metalinguistic abilities. Including 
recognition of ambiguity, a preoccupation of 1960s American 
syntact icians following ehbcnsky's argument for the distinction between 
surface and deep level syntax (Russell, 1979). These studies find that 
tested metalinguistic awareness increases with grade level (or average 
age), but the relevance of this to productive syntactic development in 
either speech or writing remains unexp/tored. 
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Virtually standing alone in the 1 i tierature is tabbv's (1972) stady 
6f the development of syntactic devices used In narrative In the Black 
community of SoutJi^Central Harlem. Labov reports Increased use of 
syntactic devices such as subordinate structures, models and 
comparatives from preadolescence through adolescence to adulthood. 
This Indicates that the use of syntax changes with age across the 
entire sChool-age career of some speakers, even If the syntactic 
structures are already known or are Used in more limited ways at 
earlier ages. Kernan (1977) accepted the general analysis of the- 
structure of narratives as developed by Labov S Waletzky (1967), and 
further developed in Labov (1972), but avoided .syntactic analysis for 
the three age groups of Blaclc children (7-8), (18-Il), (13-1*), whose 
narratives he analyzed. Kernan reports a gradient Increase of the 
connective so at the expense of and ; 

In the following discussion, particular syntactic structures will 
be examined; Attention will be paid, where relevant, to their function 
in iJUcourse ; In many cases. It will be evident that D- and T- 
norms interact with functional properties of constructions In the 
development of syntactic ablllttesf The Issue of language transfer, 
and properties of will be more pointed Tn syntax than In 
mor pho 1 ogy . ;~ — 

4.4.1 Multiple Negation 

Multiple negation (HN) continues a vernacular trad! t ion. found 

throughout the history of English. All socIoNnguistic studies of 

~ - - - - V J 

non-SE dialects have included It In their '•iscr ipt Ions. ^ 
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ther§ are two basic types of multiple negation found throughout 
vernacular English, Both are represented among the speakers. 

1. This type of begins with the verb^ modified by notr 

or never , and extends to Indeterminate elements following the verb, 
where SE uses any -/ 

(4.51 ) a we didn't hardly do nothin' . 

~ (AO 11F200EX) 

For some speakers this type of MN seems to be categorical. AO, 
a monolingual English speaker, uses it variably. Thus, she also 
produced, 

(4.52) we're not even doing it anym ore hardly. 

As Wolfram et aj^. (1979) have noted for the English used in 
certain Pueblo Indian cofSmunltles In New Mexico, variation is sometimes 
found within a single utterance. In that case, the element or elements 
nearest the verb show the copied negative, but successive elements do 
not : 

(4.53) . . • we're not from no gang or anyt hing 

~ (YL 11F205tFSSj 

(4.54) I never told him nothing, I never wanted to come or 
nothing. 

— (dP 11F200NFSS) 

This type of multiple negation Is obligatory In Spanish. The 
fbi lowing figure shows the total amount of MN out of a 1 1 possible 
contexts by AOA group. Although there Is insufficient data for the 
^ ?st AOA (9+), the percentage of speakers showing categorical V-0 MN 
indicates the probable reinforcement of the MN pattern of English by 
the Spanish norm. Thus, MN appears to be both a C- and T-nbrm. The 
display indicates that the use of a4rv^t (only as negative copula) shows 
a reverse pattern. Use increases with LOR. The use of ain't is a 
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Figure ^.3 Features of Multiple flegation and ain't 
Observed as a Copula) by AOA. 
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rodrphologicaj form in non-standard English wi I<5h cannot be a T-norm, 
the display Mndicates that both standard negation and non-standard 
iin*t , which does not have a Spanish analog, Increase in probability of 
occurrence with LOR (Inverse of AOA). i 

2. " S-V HN > This type of MN Is not characteristic of Spanish, 
it proceeds from the subject to the verb. It is known In some American 
dialects (e.g., Black English, Boston, most Southern dialects); but 
absent from others (e.g., New York City vernacular). Only one speaker 
exhibited this pattern: 

(4.55) nobody ca n't get it. 

~ (dR 12M2ddFXSE) 

Whether JR acquired this pattern from a dialect that has it or 
spontaneously created It Is difficult to ascertain. In discussing the 
English of Puerto Rlcan adolescents In New York Glty, Wolfram (197^1 p. 
iSOff) also noted only one speaker using this pattern. Interestingly, 
he notes that '^'ithough the pattern exists In coterrltbrial Black 
English, the speaker who used It was one without extensive Black 
contacts. He belonged to a group which. In Wolf ram' s^ata, showed less^ 
influence of Black English vernacular norms thein those with more 
extensive contacts. In that case too, then, spontaneous creation of 
the construction is not out of the question. 

In any case, the rarity of the S-V HN pattern both in this 
sample and in Wolfram's Puerto Rican sample indicates a strong 
possibility that the Spanish constraints are traasf^fed to English. 

The Spanish data for JR did not injp^ude any possible contexts 
for the S-V MN pattern. Recall that JR is Engl I sh-preferent • 
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3. Clausal extension of MH , One further speaker shows the 
extension of negation' to the verb of a following embedded (subordinate) 
clause* 

(4.56) I don't think iMl never get to learn CiSlnese, 

. ■ (ME 11F205FXSS) 

with the adverb neveE (Spanish riurica never/ever), this pattern 
has a Spanish analog. 

However, the following example with direct verb negation Is not 
characteristic of Spanish. 

(4.57) he goes "wel j , I d o^Jt think yoa d6n*t have the fault" 
(meaning . • you have the fault^l 

the cchstructlon did not occur in ME's Spanish, although there 
were numerous possible contexts, e.g.: 

(4.58) Pero m si qug stentb cuando veo a algulen que es algo 
mfo o no se que me da. 

The clausal extension of MN is known to some highly MN dialects, 
e.g., Black English. However, example (4.58) also provides a Spanish 
model for (4.56), If never and don ' t are both categorized as verb 
negators. ^ 

The strucure is reminiscent of the common English structure 
(SE?) it's not your faulti I don't think . But this structure Is not 
attested to for any of the speakers. It cannot be assumed to exist in 
these dialects. 

4. Further struc^u^r^s * One further structure which exhibits MN 
Is negation with the adverbial ftar^Jjt* / 

(4.59) hardly nob ody llices her 

^(AO 1lF2eeEX) 

The feature has a Spanish ahaibg In apenas with the negative, 
e.g., apenas nadie vino (hardly anybody came). It is also a feature of 
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Other monolingual vernacular Engl ish dialects. AO herself Is a 
monolingual speaker. ThuSv it cannot be a t-horm in her speech. 
However, this does not rule out a Spanish brlglh or reinforcement of 
this structure for the cbmmuhlty as a whole, the example Is 
instructive in indicating the difficulty in distinguishing C- and 
f-hdrms for bijihguals. While transference is ruled out for 
monolingual speakers, it does hot follow that for bilingual speakers 
such a featurel must be the result of transfer. 

In conclusion, multiple negation Is widespread In the sample and 
iS evidently categorical for many speakers. It is clearjy a C-norm. 
HN Is largely restricted to contexts where it could also occur In 
Spanish, but a few individuals show further uses either through 
independent creativity or^'the Influence of other English vernaculars. 

4.4.2 Embedded Questions 

EmBedded questions (FQ) are those questions which occur in 

Indirect reported speech. In EQ, the question Is preceded by a verb of 

cognition- -know, forget ^ wohder--or of speech, eig;, ask , and is 

/ _ ; 

distinct from the direct question by pronominal reference, and usually 

tense concord as well» e.g.: 

(4.60) [direct question: he asked, "where am J ?" 

lembedded-qyestion s he asked where he was (/is). 

in SE subject/auxi j lary Inversion occurs with-jdtrect questions 
but not with EQs. In an EQ such as, he asked where I was , the SE 
Interpretation would necessarily Identify _[ with the speake^ of the 
utterance, not the subject (he) of the main verb (ask). 

there are two basic types of EQs. 

1. EQI (for EQ-lf) 
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2. EQW (for EQ-»VH" word) 

(1) Is the ismbedded form of a yes/no question, e.g.: 

-------- • - - - ^ 

(^♦.61) I don't know If it was ^iJft . 

, (YL llF2d5LFSS) 

The direct form of the question would be was It htm \^ 
(super-SE was It he ?). The-answer could be yes or 50. \ 



Note that In SE, EQI Is Ihtroductfcd by 4f . \ 
L/:) in many hoh-SE dialects of English subject/auxl 1 lary \ 

I|;^erslon is used rather than 4£ to signal an EQI. This Is the usuaU 

j . . _ _ . . _ ______ ' \ 

construction In Vernacular Black English, e.g.s \ 

I (4.62) the police coine out there sometime n aks me one time 

d4d^4^jcflow thU kid . / 

(Vi. 58f, Venice) 

the reference of J_ clearly estabjishes that this Is an EQI and not a 

direct question. . ' ^ 

the non-SE structure Is total 1y anattested to In the sample. 

/Of t;ie kQ EQis occurring In the speech of 18 speakers who provided 
/ _ _ _ ._ ^ 

possible cohtexts, all were of the SE variety, Introduced by If and 

without subject/auxiliary Inversion. 

Th€5 EQI structure of SE is clearly a C-horm. It Is also the 
structure used in Spanish, Introduced by sj^ (equivalent to Engl Ish If 
in all contexts). 

It is virtually certain that the Spanish norm contributes to 

the C-hbrm for the community as a whole, and as a t<-horm for Individual 

bilingual speakers, the behavior of late learners provides some 

evidence of direct transfer, e.g.: 

(^.63) i don*t know si in America ... 

TZL 25, from Guatemala to U.S. at 22) 
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Cazden et al. (1975) do not note the extension of 
subject/auxiliary Inversion from direct to embedded yes/no questions 
for recent learners at any age, although this does occur for 
wh*quest ions, as we shall see. 



(2) EQ» Is the embedded form of the wh- (or substance) question. 
Wh-quest Ions begin with a wh-wbrd, e.g., who, what , when, where, wh2.» 
how, which request substantive Information (rather than affirmation or 
denia 1 ) . 

In many dialects, EQW like EQI allows subject/auxiliary 
inversion. While the non-standard EQI Is unknown In the communities of 
the present sample, the case is otherwise for EQW. 

All speakers exhibiting EQWs of any form used 
subject/auxiliary inversion In direct questions. It was evident that 
subject/auxiliary Inversion had been acquired, as In SE and in the 
vernaculars, for all ADA 0-8. The AOA 9+ aUo showed subject/aaxll lary 
Inversion in d i rect quest Ions, but only CR pn.^ciiced EQWs, sh<>wlng 

variation, e.g*, 

(^.6*) I don't know how he-she ^ot^ my pane ... 

without inversion, and 

(^1.65) they say vou don't kno-v what i-: thc: - . 
with inversion. 

Both of these types occur among aM AOAs. The following 
table' shows the total percentage of usage of Inversion In EQW by AOA 
group, and the percentage of speakers in each AOA using inversion at 
least once. 
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Table k.S Percentage of Inverslpri arid Percentage of 
Speakers using Inversion by AOA. 



Percentage <^f 
1 n vers i on 


Perceritage of 
Speakers using 
at ieastHSnee- 


0.16 (N i 31) 
0.2S in s 17) 
0.37 (N s 8) 
0.50 (N - 2) 


OM (N s 11) 
; 0.56. (N ■ 9) j 
O.iiG (N - 5)' ,i 
l.Ob (N » 1) j • 



AOA D 
AOA 4-5 
AOA 6-8 
AOA 9+ 



The gradlence In the frequency of lriver'sior| by AOA^ suggests 
a developmental source. On the other hand, the Ihcidjnce of Inversion 
by speaker does not show appreciable difference by age group, 
suggesting that a developmental source is riot a sufficient explanation^ 
To a large vjxtent, the pattern for Iriversiori In EQWs Is comparable to 
the MN pattern discussed above. Both developmental and 
community-established norms may play a role. They are discussed In 
turn. 

Unlike MN, a direct T-norm Is not obvious for EQW Inversion, 
since subject/auxiliary inversion fs not a property of Spanish^ either 
In general or among the sample. in Spanish an auxiliary and following 
verb are Inseparable (except for ^nterposi i:;on of a f^w temporal 
adverbs 1 1ke nunca ) . 

Howevet^, the nter^itdr'- suggests a natural devc-lbprnerital 
source for lnversion\ln E^Ws. Cazoan ct £1. (T975) observed that among 
^ the recent learners th^y studl^c.^, the spread or' :ubject/auxl H .^^y ^ 
Inversion to direct wh-qus tfJJ * ,:*n-*^a\]T^ co EQWs dUrlrig t')e 



process of acquisitions Both co:/>> 



'wh-quer,' ^ons showed 



variation. it Is clear for the Uv, which presents mors 

experienced EnglkSh speakers, that 'aMa\K^ retreats from direct 
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wh-questions, it is maintained in the EQW, In this way^ the process is 
similar to^what was observed for the hyper^est (section 4.3^2 (1B3))« 
the hyper*past was observed for the later AOAs, who also exhibited 
irregular past variation, but remained for earlier AOAs who had well 
developed Irregular parts; 

^ \ ^ 

dust as a t-norm was suggested supporting the maintenance of 

past-marking of verbs even as the auxiliary became well-developed (for 

the hyper-past), there are features of Spanish which may support 

subject/aaxi 1 iary inversion once it Is established; 

One support is the postposlng of subjects- after the verb i.: 

wh-quest ionsy e.g.: ^ 

(4.66) i t6n\o se 1 1 ama este el negro ? 

wh V s 

(AR 12M207FXS$) 

This is characteristic of studied Western dialects of Spanish. 

In the Caribbean non-postposi ng Is found, e.g.: 

(4.67) ' t Ponde tu vIvTas , C? . 

wh s V 

(AH iiHinxxss) 

AM is a recently arrived hoh-Ehgllsh speaking Cuban. 
Elsewhere these dialects of Spanish are not represented Irt; the sample. 
Other speakers are either Indigenous, or from Northwestern or Central 
Mex ico. 

the general V-S order of wh-questlons in Western Spanish may 
be a more specific case of a genera] A/O-V-S word order (where A/O Is 
Locative Adverb/Object) such that subjects and sentence-adverbs/objects 
tend to be polarized around the verb (cf. SI 1 va-Corva Ian, 1977 for the 

lea 
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fol lowing exampi 
Spanish speakers 



e from an af f I rmat Ive context is typical of all the 
, regardless of bMinguallsm: 



(^♦.68) para P Izqulerda de este ladb est^ 

I y . . _■ 

tambi€n on cuarto donde duermen mis grlmos 



(HE nF2d5FXSS)V 



This sentence illustrates the principle twice: 



Sentence 




Adver 



Subject 



Is (also) a room 




/ 



jon the left 
of this side 



Adverb ' Verb Subject 
/ where sleep my cousins 

^ I hs this structure applies to questions, the similarity 

between Spanish polarization and English subject/auxiliary Inversion Is 
that ^se pFecedes the subject . In English, the Sense Is r«arked on 
the aiixM ia ry, e.g.* do* while in*SpanIsh It marks ^the entire verb. 
Thus, speakers are able to acquire the English auxiliary without giving 
op one of the features of Spanish word order— that tense precedes the 



subject In EQW. 



(4.69}a. donde du erm e n mI s— prJmos 
Q V-i-Te n s e — S 



do 



b. where 

Q Auxi + Tense 



they sleep 



IT V 

Where there Is convergence of Spanish and English, as In 
EQi, no intermediate stages have been observed. Inversion In questions 
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appear to be acquired relatively earlyi It stands to reason th 
Spanish word order assists in this process. 

At any rate, subject/auxl 1 lary^^lnvefs ion in E(B/ already 
exists in many (probably Mil) non-standard monolingual vernaculars. 
This may serve as reinforcement of developmental and transfer 
tendencies. * 

Finally, there Is a fonct^^na^l basis for the Inversion. 
This follows from the common use of tel 1 (or less commonly sa^) to 
intrpduce EQs among the speakers (cf. Siomsky, 1969, 4lff), e.g.: 

(^♦.70) he told (- asked) me if I wanted to get In (the 

carjl ' - 

(JR 12H200FXSS) 

This usage has a direct analog in Spanish dec I r , e.g., 

(4.71) y luego le dijeron al ami go que si el jFuroaba 

(CS 11H10635SS) 

The Spanish use is fouhd'among all the bllihguals. The 

English use is found among all AOAs, including monolingual English 

speakers, e.g. : 

(^.72) they told (* asked) them If they coul droake-it make 
that sca ry sound, n all that stuff. 
~ ' (MC 12M286PXEE) 

The use of tell to introduce Indirect speech of any and all 
t/oes (5 evidently a C-norm for Spanish as well as English. 

As tel 1 is used with Edis, the use of jf^ marks the following 
clause as interrogative. As tell appl les to EQWsy subject/auxiliary 
inversion is the orvly marker of the Incerrogat Iveiiptatus of Its clause. 
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without subject/auxiliary Inversion, EQW resembles ^n 

affirmative sentence, e.g.: [ 

(i..7i.) I ten (- tell) them what.^ means lypajish^^^ 

this structure: wh + subject + verb Is in evidence even 
among AOA 9+ speakers In the af f I rmat I ve ."clef f construction below, 
i.e., t^at's^wt^^S-V, e.g.:- 

ik.lS) that's what 1 don't llk^^^t m 

jt is an extremely cdmmbh construction for all AOAs. 
(i..76) that's why she neVer ^»nts to go ^^^^^^^ 
Of course, with ask or other Interrogative verbs, the status 
of the wh- clause is clear, whether or not subject/auxiliary Inversion 

appi ies, e.g. : 

(i».77) Our vamlly doesn't even kn o w wha t It Is . 
06 yoj know what uhm time Js Xt ? 

(WS 11H205I^XCC) 
The tendency for teU (- ask) speakers to favor 
sabjecv. auxiliary Inversion over non- tell speakers Is supported by the 
data. Beiow, the sample of speakers using EQW Is compared by 
distlno'jfshing those observed using tell (- from those who were 

not 



K 



Percentage us i nr» 
EQW inversion 
N: 



Tell -Speakers 


Non-Tel \ Spdakers^ 


1.00 




(5) 


(21) 



It is evident that tel 1 plays a ro'.e in EQW. While it Is 
possible that some non-tell speakers are baaed on Insufficient data, 
the fiA.ictiona? role is only one of several supports for EQW Inversion. 



In conclusion, sabject/aaxi 1 1 ary Inversion In EQW Is 
widespread. St Is not necessarily a sign of bl I Ingual Ism and/or of 
limited English ability. It Is known In mono lingual non-standard 
dialects and has functional support In the communities sawpled. 
However, it also has a developmental and deeper transference aspect 
among bl Unguals. It Is used less frequently by speakers of earlier 
AO As. 

j 
i 

k.5 discourse Syntax ^ I 

The syntactic constructions discussed above are integral features 

of sentential syntax. There are relatively few alternatives for 

expressing »-iegatlon or embedding questions. In the case of discourse 

_/..._ ^ _ 
syntax, tba options become much greater, or viewed alternatively, 

notions about how sentences and clauses cohere in discourse are less 

well understood. Nevertheless, discourse syritjax has been used to 

evaluate the language proficiency of speakers; consequently, one of the 

concerns of this study must be the more complex syntax functions in 

/ 

discourse. 

Discussion will precede from coftj^ un c t Io n , the relatively simple 
mahne|- of joining clauses, to subordination , through which clauses are 
o*-ganized in a hierarchical fashion by the depth of embedding. 

4.5.1 Conjunct MEtfv 

For all speakers. In both ingllsh and Spanish, It Is extremely 
rare in discourse to produce a sequence of two clauses In which there 
is not an overt connective between them, or one (usually the first) yls 
riot overtly subordinated to the other. One of the most extended 
examples Is: 
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(^♦.78) there was one boy that was about ten years o[d. £ he 

was playing. £ he lost (the game). 0 he got hit lotsa 

t Imes. _ _ _ 

(Me 12MieOPXEE) 

In (^.78), the 0 calls attention to the absence of a connective 
preceding a main (i.e., non-subordinated) clause. 

The 0 is most likely to occur before a main clause in two types 
of contexts: 

a. Following a suboruinate clause, and 

b. Before a new discour^i rection. 

a. Following a subordinate clause 

(^.79) If they have some 0 they give me some- If they can*t £ 
they doijit. 

(Yt irF265tFSS) 

Fbl lowing each if-clause, the main clause Is directly Introduced 

without a connective. The If-clause is subordinate. A test df^ 

subdrdf nation is that the subordinate clause may reverse order with the 

main clause without disturbing the semantic Interpretation of the 

two-clause unit, thus, we also find: 

(4. 80) bon*t bring it to school, jjF you're gna keep It. 

(JS 12M105FXSE) 

As a subordinate clause, the if-c lause may precede or follow Its 
Tia cfau5«. Like when-jiauses, If-c lauses tend to precede their main 
clauses. It is rare that examples like (^.80) occur. Tht^efore, it is 
difficult to demonstrate this property of subordinate clauses for ffiost 
speakers. For the sake of ahaysls^ it was decided that if any speakfer 
showed this reversal ordering of clauses for a clause type, the clause 
type would be classified as subordinate. Consequent I y^ certain clause 
types that are considered ^subordinate in the analysis of SE are left 

m 
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problematic here. This is especially true of clauses wMch normally 
foi low a main clause^ rather than precede It, e.g., Cbe)causig^ until, 
so (that). in the data there is ho indication for^ny speaker that 
these clause types can precede their "main" ver^s^ although this is 
possible in SE. Significantly* by their second position fn a 
two-clause unit, the connective between the tlauses Is overt rather 
than d, e.g. : 

(4.81) . . . they get their name on the board because theyVj;:e^ 
not paying attention . . . 

^ ^^__>^cr''-'^lA0 11F200EX) 

^ "~ ~ — 

The order: Because thev're^^ot paying ait en t ion 6 they get 

theJr name?s) on the board is not attested to for any speaker. 

Some preposed subordinate clauses occasionally are overtly 

joined to their main clauses by connect Ives , rather than 0. 

(4.82) If uhm you put agua bendita then the spooks - ^hihgs go 

away, huh? ^ _ 

^' (LA 12F200FXSS) 

/ ■ _ ^ _ __ 3 - ■ 

Sometimes the connective n-then Is used In contexts by some 

speakers where it would not occur in SE (or other known dialects of 
Engl i sh) : 

Ci.SS) I lied to my mother, n then during dr 1 1 1 team when we 
were running to the auditorium n then I fell n then I 
^ landed like Superman's flying. 

(BM 11F288FXSS) 

Here, n then is used to mark a consecutive event although 0 Is 
more common among speakers. Similarly, 

(4.84) when he crushed him n then he was dead ^ 

^ (PQ 12F1062JSS) 

and ' - 

(4.85) Probably It was my money, because If 1 put It oh the bed 
n-then it falls backwards 

— (WS 11M205FXCC) 
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In (4.85), WS is speculating about how he loses nx)ney in his 
bedroom. 

In all the above caises, h then connects tempbraliy linked ^ 
clauses. If the first clause of the unit was hot marked aa subordinate 
the n the n marking of the secQnd ^clause would not violate the usual 
Entjifsh rules of con junct ion. 

There is no obvious source for these deviations frpm familiar 

English syntax. A developmental source is possible^ as follows; 

The linking of' consecutive clauses rejDresent ing temjaorally 
consecutive events by h then is acquired. 

' • • • • lUtililll 5 n the ^: S h then S . . . 

Th^n the use bi vjbordthat ing devices are acquired, but the 
temporal connective is still used. 

2. ... h then S when S n then S 

Occurrences of fi— then In such contexts is relatively rare. The 
b-form z much more common; This suggests that for the most part Stage 
2 has been fully passed for ali speakers. Further discussion will be 
taken up later under further use of n then . 

b. Before a new discoarse section . In contrast to the use of ni 
then Unking temporally consecutive events, 9 is found when events are 
not consecutively ordered. Sore specifically, it marks off sections of 
discourse units which are not closely linked In time. 

In the first example, JR shifts from a general statement to a 
narrative Illustrating his point. Typically, the beginning of the 
narrative has a temporal adverbial phrase Introducing the orientation 
section of the narrative: 

} 
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(i|.86) in the housft when we bring boriita yk 6 It -starts ^ 
smei i ing ; ,1 

... you feel like barf jng. B ONE DAY we were eatlngi 
.enudo . . . n the heater w.5 on . . . .^mOFXSi)^ . 

The DU begins with adverbial one day , a total shift In time 

focus. 4 i 

Sectioning within narratives Is also commonly marked by 4 

linkage^ as Illustrated in the following segments of a story by JP. 

(4.87) We started a good fight once. N-n we started throwing 
them (- food) at the girls n everything. £ we got a 
fork n we sit there n we move bur hands n Just flick It 

like that u ^ 

. . . we?d start eating! £ I got some oranges n chucked 

them under their feet ... 

(JP 12H100EXEE) 

The OU segment begins with a two-clause abstract in which the 
basilc action is previewed. This Is InSediately followed by a 
^our-clause section analyzing the action in more detail. This section 
expresses a habitual prov-edure. The final section given presents a 
specific action sequence. It Is not procedural, but rather shifts to a 
specific event; 

Very cocmonly the first two clauses of the orientation of a 
narrative are not overtly linked. They present Independent pieces of 
information without temporal ordering: 



or, 



(^♦.88) O^e time I saw a girl in my cousin^s house. 0 she had a 
thing she used to put spray on h^ r . . . 

- (DM 11H200PXSS) 



U.89) V.r>re*s this guy R. 0 he's always fooling around . 

(IG 11F200PXSE) 
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The first two claused of HC's narrstfve ibove present another 
example (example ('♦.78)). This example is unusaal In the number of 
unlinked clauses In seqaencCi 

While Independent narrative-Initial clauses are often not ^ 
linked", In many cases they are, either by and, e.g.: 

(i,.90) There's this guy n 1 ml ss m . . . npzoOPXSE) 

or by relatlvlzatlon, 

(1».91) There was this guy that he went t8 hii teacher h his 

teacher said ... 11H10635SS) 

these and other cases of alternation between 0 and tjial wl M be 
of concern later under discussion of relatlvization. 

/ 

Vs. 2 Connect i ves 

/ So far It 1- apparent that connectives are in cawnbn use to link 

clauses, and that where they are absent there is a principled basis for 
their absence. No explanation In terms of bilingual Ism Is yet 
apparent. On the other hand, certain occurrences of n_thea were seen 
to be non-SE, and possibly developmental In origin. 

Further analysis will consider other aspects of n_^hen, and will 
proceed to discussion of furtheP connectives, culminating In analysis 
of connectives which have both conjunctive (simple llnking)*and 
subordinating uses. 

i4..->.2A N then 

For some speakers, the use of n then or ihen goes beyond 
signalling clearly temporal events. First, ri_then can be used to 
introduce an event which did not take place, but might hi^been 
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expected to In a sltuatlSn related to the one represented^ e.g.: 

Ik 92) I tojd m to-^ot mud on it (* a wound caused by a wasp 

sting) It didn't get swollen. i^HIOOEXEE) 

Here R then Introduces a negative clause, which by Its nature 

Is not temporal i 

In the next example, n theft marks the iecond of tWo stories. 
There is no temporal relation of subsequence of the events of the 
second DU to those of the f I rst Impl led: 

(I4.93) . . . n then another time It was thli lady goln In a 

(OM 10H100SSSE) 

this use of (n) then to Introduce subsequent (in speech)^ 
members of a list without any intrinsic temporal order Is found In 
descriptions as well, e.g.: 

(k.Sk) it's about this big. It's a radio. Then you have a TV 
on this side . . . 11M2bdEXEE) 

This is a segment from KR's description of his room. 

These uses of n theft may derive from a.cognltiVe strategy of 
imposing a t«npora I order on units of Information, represented In 
clauses or larger units, where no order intrinsically exists. The (rO 
then claims that there is a relationship between the pieces of 
discourse linked, without specifying what the relationship Is. It 
signals a shift of attention from an already established focus of 
Interest to a next focus. 

' The strategy is used In Spanish as well as English: 

- ('♦.95) Por ejemplo aqof est! la pUerta y luego esta la sala^^l 

Vuego para acl esta la - la cocina y luego • • • esta 

el bano. y ioeqo la recamara . . .. . 
ei B^no, st_ 12F2102PXSS) 
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The transformation of a state into an experience with a 
temporal sequence, as a strategy for description, Is transparent (cf. 

tinde.S tabov, 197^). 

One speaker surpassed all others In extensive use of a then In 
non-SE contexts: 

(^.96) then when he (* the master) talked to him (- the dog) 

so he recognized the voice n then he (- the dog) didn't 
do noth Ing . . . 

(EP 11F200FXSE) 

EP's use. of n then above Is of the type of narrative clause 

j Inks discussed above (section^. 5. 2) for other speakers. However, she 

provides many examples Including uses along with other connectives, 

{k.97) IG: . . . then I said, go get that little dog or Mil 
beat the you-know-what oula you. 
EP: So n then he stops n then he goes back . • . 

No hesitation marker or repair was ^used between so and n then. 
Similarly^ 

(^•98) he was trying to slap me like that but n then I was too 
short so he went shsh: . . . 



'Finally, 



to; 



, ______ 

(4.99) IG: Shsh; \ wish I was born in those days, In the 
50*s, man. It was fun. 
IV: Why? _ 
jG: Shsh, It was fun In the 50*s, huh? 
EP: Cause n then your parents would let you do 
anything! ^ 

jt is evident that EP has moved from a stage of: 
1. n then S n then S n then S . . . 



2. n then S L n then S n then S. , , 



17 o 
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where G symbolizes a non-subordinat 1 ng con n ective , and S symbolizes 
clause * 

Rather than replace n then , C Is placed before n then in these 
cases. EP Is the only speaker In the sample who does this. It Is 
Important to note that the non-replacement of n then is variable (cf, 
so In (^•98) above) ^ and that It does not occur before clearly 
subordinate clauses, such as those introduced by when or j^.. ^ 

The structure of EP's linked clauses Is; S C (n then ) S, where 
the parentheses Indicate variability In the occurrence of n then 

following C, ^ 

Along with the few other speakers discussed above, the 
structure of subordinate-main clause units Is: when/ if S (n then) 
S • • • 

For all the^ speakers, a simple count of connectives per 
clause will not indicate the non-standard use of their connectives. If 
these phenomena indeed represent a less developed stage of clause 
I Hkage than evident in most speakers, the use of eithesr simple MLU 
measures or connective counts which value frequency of connectives will 
put them in the wrong developmental order. 

( ■ 
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Beside n then , a number of other connectives are co^rciohly 
used. Among them, ri atone Is most frequer.t, as already seen in many 
examples above. The connective so is much less frequent but fs used by 
all speakers who gave extensive narratives. As mentFcned above, Kernan 
(1977) found for the narratives of Biaclc children that so increased 
with age at the expense of n(then) . For the 10-11 year olds^TnNhis 
sample ( three ), ( n)then or £ was much more frequent than so (kZ% vsK S% 
of total clauses). A simple eye-check of the present data showed the 
much greater frequency of h then , n^ over so. Some speakers produced 
narratives without so at all, but used so on other occasions. 

A distinct uses of so introduces purpose clauses (cf. section 
4.3.2 (3)). Out of the whole sample, only two speakers, MR AOAO and VL 
/ADAS, used for instead of so in this way: 

' (4.100) remember, they give us a little bit of recess for 

we could play n all that 

(MR 12Flb035SS) 

(4.101) She''s doin that oh purpose for they can't see her. 

(VL 10F10535SS) 

this use of for trjansparent iy originates in Spanish para to 
introduce purpose clauses. However, I*: was only used by these tWb 
speakers. It was not used by later AOAs who produced purpose clauses. 
In view of the close f r iendshi pr and frequent association reported 
between these two gfrls (they were in the same peer session although 
they are in different classrooms at school), it is problematic that the 
use of for represents a direct and . I ndependent transfer from Spanish 
for each bilingual, rather than a development from an unknown transfer 
speaker, perhaps one of the two, .and adopted by the other. This \ 
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mechanism ts the same as that repoi^'t<^'d by tabov (19^8) for two Black 
English speaking peers who were close associates and developed 
extremely similar granvnatlcat features distinct from their other 
friends, inclading a distincttve pronanciat^fbn of the tag, h shit . The 
absence of for introducing purpose clauses among later AOAs indicated 



that this use Is not a G-nbrm ribr a T-norm, but rather an Idiosyncrat ic 
(or rather, blsyncratlc ) development, ' 

The use of but and (be)cause Is also well repriesehted for 
all AOAs, but is not as frequent as (n)then ^ speakers in 

narrative. When they do appear^ they are used as !n SE. 

The connective but is /used for contrast, as in: 

(^.102) he wasn't with no-no gang or anything but he was 
with his wife . • . 

(YL 11F105LFSS) 

It is the usual form ..used for contrast, but contrast was not 

commonly used In narrative or other DUs AlternatJy of 

contrasting clauses were not commonly re'cognlzed In the data. One 

example shows simple parataxis with ellipsis In the second clause: 

(^.133) Anybody, cbul d kill him, hi s brother. nuoh-uuh (» 
anybody could beat him up, but not [beat up] his 
brother) 

(WS llMlOSFXec) 

A simple count would confirm the rarity of but-ctaa^es, but 
would not Indicate whether but had been acquired or not , or if so, 
whether It was used in a standard way. 

Similar comments can be made for (be^cause-clauses. While 
they were relatively infrequent In geoeral^ possible contexts for uses, 
where they were not used, were not recognizable. One common frame for 

i 
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(be) cause-clauses was iiwnediately fo5 lowing a "cleft" that's 
why^clause, e.g.: 

(^•'0^) that's why he never stavs late c^se he doesn't 
want nothin to happen to him, 

(YL IIFZOSLFSS) 

Although there is nothing unusual about (bej cause clauses in 

the sample, tt is worth mentioning in contrast with observations made 

on some other English dialects spoken by speakers of bilingual 

background, thus, BJckerton S Odo (1976) note t^Jat among adult 

speakers of Hawaiian English of both Japanese a^d Fl 1 Ipino background, 

that '^-why> as a single unanalyzed form aesw^ , was often used in 

possible contexts for the connective Becau^, e.g.: 

(^.105) hi teik kea mal san, Hep, hep, aeswat ml poa. 

' TTp. 219) 

"he takes care of my son, and helps me, Because Mm 
poor" (spoken by an elderly Filipino). 

According to their study, second generation adult speakers 

often preserved aeswa^ instead of because , but moved It to a position 

tolerable to SE and other vernaculars. I.e., following the 

"because"-claase, e.g.: 

(4.196) MF47K: , bat kaen wawk^ ei? nai dip, el? (i but 
, you could walk, couldrt't yoiT? It wasn't 
deep, was it?) | 

MF45K: no, waz, waz Jo taidj a eswai (« no, 
because it was low jnde'j 

(from a conversation between two 
middle-age second generation Filipino 
speakers reported fn Bfckerton, 1977, p. 

Nothing of this type is found for the speakers of this 
study, but the close association of that's why and becaose Is evident 
in the cSnstruction (4. IDA) given above. The Spanish use of porque for 

17? 
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because Is the same syntactic coriti t as the English. As Blckertbn S 

ddo suggest generally, transfer from -may account for various forms. 

_ . - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ _ /. . 

founti-among the I2 Hawaiian English features. 

. Non-SE use of because was casual ly observed only for a 

younger speaker of English, an 8 year old thi rtf-grader, who i^ssued the 

_ . _ . . • . _ . _ ; _ J 

fol Towing complaint about a boy to a teacher In ^school yard: 

(^••107) He's always hitting us. Because (« but/and?) we 
didn't do nothing! 

in this case, ^cause may be expiained as a marker"~bf 

defense. Many accusations are" In the forrn of a why ^quest idh; ^^<HjShl^ 

Why/ are you In the gIrPs bathroom?" Responses represerii^i/ig^a defense 

syntactically take the form because , e.g., I'becaai^ ^sRe stole my comb n 

ran in there." The speaker appears to abstract the speeth act meaning 

of defense^ from such exchanges and uses because to signal defense/ In' 

other contexts: This may be a more general developmental trend, put it 

Is '^ot 3 D- or C-norm for the present (older) age "?^oup. 

Returning to temporal connectives, n thi. « is not the 

connective used to join temporally consecutive events. The connective 

after, with or without a preceding n then ^ Is often used by many 

speakers, e.g. t ' 

(^.108) ... : n then f saw her. She goes, ay, m'ija - ji 

tt^efl-af ter that's when she closed her eyes. N then 
afte£ I go. Mom, lookl Come! . . . fr^^en I went 
to call my brother ... /' 

(YL 11F105LFSS) 

There is no obvious difference between the presence and 
absence of after following n then . 

One speaker used after as a connective to the virtual 
exclusion of (n)then: 



cl^rily 
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(^.109)' [was at the window Q-after it {- earthquake) 
started shaking the window , , , aft^r i go 
_'^?9Pb°ne • A^tej^ It Just stopped, After- it 
started aga[n. My brother was nice this again ri 
after It hit him, n after he just Jumped on the 
sofa, 

(JS 12M105FXSE) 

Similar behavior is found from JS In Spanish, e.g.: 

(^.110) 1 uegb le pega y luegb despues mi papa dice que no 
le pegue y luegb le pega otra vez y luego despues 
este dice, pbr que no los culdas, y luego 'pues me 
meten y luego despues me pegan. 

In Spanish, JS /(jses y luego despues , lit, h then after 

rather than after alone, ThJre is clearly, a relationship between his 

^^^^r 3S a connective in English and y luego despues fn Spanish, 

since its frequency far exceeds that of any other speaker In either 

^jnguage. However, the direction of transfer, if there Is one, is not 

clear. ' 

The case of JS suggests that for other speakers there is the 

strong possibi 1 ity of transfer of connectives from one language to the 

other. However, since connective use in this case is not different in 

either language, this had no effect on comparison with standard 

versions of either language. As in the case of EQI clauses, and 

probably because-c 1 auses as well (in contrast to tha behavior of 

-iMpino speakers of Hawaiian English discussed above), transference is 

Pikely here wi thbat any retardlye effects on the rate of acquisition of 

i^V , . _____ ___ _ 

C- (and/or SE) norms. On the contrary, the similarity of these 
structures in Spanish and English most likely enhances the rate of 
acquisition. 
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4.5.3 Subord Inate C lauses 

Generally, properties of subordinate clauses as distinct from 
simple conjoined clauses have already been discussed in sect ion 'l. 5. 1 • 

The following discussion will take the order: 

1- Movables {Mc « Movable clause), 

2. Reiativization (RC * Relative clause), ^ 

3. Pronoun-copying (- £C ) . 

PC is not, strictly speaking, an example of subordination but 
has features rele^ to RC, as discussed in the appropriate section, 

^♦•5.3 (1) Movab 1 e- CJauses . Movable clauses, such as jf_ and when 

clauses (discussed above), are freely movable around their main 

clauses. Outside of and when, the most commonly observed MC is the 

after -clause. As noted above, after as a connective and after as a 

subordinator are distinct. Beside s the property of movability, 

after -clauses occurring before their main clauses do not have the final 

falling intonation found on main clauses, but rather a steady or rising 

intonation indicating that another clause is about to follow, e\g.: 

(4.111) My mom started hearing some things In the closet, 
some- then after she had woke up my father n my 
father goes, it's Just your imagination. 

(BM 11F200FXSS) 

The failing tone on father indicates that this is a main 

clause, and th^t it is introduced by the connective ^hen after , rather 

than by after as a subordinator. It is important to note that the use 

of £ alone does not indicate that the previous clause is not a 

subordinate clause, since it has already been observed that, in some 

cases, a connective links a subordinate clause to a following main 
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clause, even though this may violate 5 ^ms (section 4.5«2 (A S B) 
above). 

The following segment shows af4er used as both a connective 

and as a subordi nator : 

(^•112) So I put it in the oven. ftfi;^i^ It's a 

j ittje--after \ take it out. M after ft *s already 
cooked, I - I put frosting over it. 

(tA 12F2GdFXSS) 
The first case of a^fier- is edited out before its status 

becomes clear. The second after is the connective use /'tr a faM ing 

tone on oat . The third after Is a subordlnator with no fall on 

clause-fina' rooked . 

As a subordinate clause, the after- clause is oft^n not 

overtly conjoint to a following main clause, e.g.: 

(4, N then after I saw the cholos cross the street to 

■lother street, 0 I just went back. 

(YL 11F2051FSS) 

(Also cf . {U. 112) above. ) 

However, the conjuiiction then may intervene, e.g.: 

(4.114) af^ter the man started to shoot, then this gUy got 
in a car ... 

(MR 12F10035SS) 

(4.115) after they do it, ^tfen we aet the money. 

(JP 12M10dEXEE) 

The distinction between after as connective and ^fter as< 
s Jbord i nator was only ambiguous when another Subordlnator immediately 
fol lowed i t : 

(4.116) Sometimes ] use ]t, but then after uhm after wtaen 
the sun comes out, it gets all shiny. 

(dS 12H2d5FXSE) 

The af ter -c 1 ause is not actually attested to as a movabl e 
clause. In the numerous examples among the speakers it always preceded 
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the maifr clause. Sentences like 1 always brush-roy teeth after I eat , 
which switch the represented order from the actual order of events, 
were not observed. 

Oh the other hand, before clauses (rarer than after -clauses 
in overall frequency) occurred in both orders, e.g.: 

(^.117) . . . in the night before 1 go to bed, I make ^ure 
the backdoor's locked. 

... he doesn't stay out late. He only comes 
before It gets dark. 

(YL nF2d5LFSJ} 

It is likely that a discourse cbritraVnt favoring Identity of 
represented order and actual order of events favors rightward nc>vement 
of b^o^e clauses over that of after clauses (cf . Clark, 1971). 

One ype of temporal subordinate clause that is clearly 
distinct from the SE norm is the habitual , e.g.: 



(^.1'8) everyt ime we have to go to the stor-;, we <;o 
together . 

(AL 12n072^SE) 

An together, 8 speaker^ were observed using this form (AOA 
0-8). No speakers used the SE alternative whenever . 

It is evident that w iienev er- clauses have-not developed for 
t^'is age group. Whether it becomes a C-norm for older speakers remains 
a Matter for further study. 

AH the temporal conjunctions which are most commonly 
bbservr^d as/^subord I natbr s also have non-sabbrdinat Ing functions as 
well. This holds for before, after , and everyt ime above. 

Much less commonly observed are other sabbrdi nator s , either 
of a temporal Or non-temporal nature, e.g.: 

^^.119) onqe I get mad, I start-l get ohm like 
ThTs. 

(IG 11F200PXSE) 
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while (^♦.120) wHXie he's facing over there* the birds are 

taking it. - _ , 

(MR 12F20035SS: 

since ('^.IZl) siace our teacher she always plans 

everythfng or she plans \t at the last 

minute, we didn't do nothinghardly. 

(AO nF200EXEE) 

^ unless (^.122) We go everyday unless she says there's no 

enrichment. - 

f^O llf200EXEE) 

Legum et al^. (1978) report that unless clauses still appear 
to be difficult for speakers to i nterpret^^ ' comprehehs Ion tests given 
to seventh graders. However, there are unclarities about the 
characteristics of the sample (Southern Cal ifornians) in the cited 

art icle. _ 

Sabordinate (al )though clauses were totally unobserved. 
Only adverbial though postposed to its clause was observed: 

(^.123) this man was lay -ig down n-he was alive though . ^ 

(MC 12M200PXEE) 

This provides an alternative to the But-claus'2 (e.g., . . • 
0 '6 was alive); it is evident that the a j though clause does not. 
This, also indicates that for those subord Knatbr s which have 
non-subordinate uses, the non-subordinate uses develop first. 

The relatively rare subordinate clause types were only 
o^se^ved for AGA 0. However, they were so rare for AOA 0 that it is 
not safe to conclude that the absence of them for AC A ^-5 is an 
indication of i f f erent i a 1 ability of these two groups in 
subordination, nor to attribute the difference to bi 1 i ngual i sm. 

As adverbs, once and since are much more commonly found, 

e.g. : 

ik.Mk) once this boy, he beat up my brother ... 

(EP 11F200FXSE) 
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this was used by six speakers, including an AOA 6-8 spe er, 
(cf. Spanish una vcz Mt. one tiwe , used by the four speakers in 
Engl i sh) : 

(^♦.125) he has been my friend s44lce long years 

(IG nF200PXSE) 

This adverbial use of since (SE for) Is common to bilingual 
speakers of all AOA, and may be a C-norm (for is also observed for some 
speakers). Its origin is transparently (desde) hace mucho tiempo (lit. 
( s ince ) it makes a long time). 

('♦.126) el la 1o conoce desde hace muchos anos 

(JR 12M200FXSE) 

Spanish distinguishes subordinator ^sde que 'siner«' as 

t^emporaX from que or como 'since' as a logical subordinator, e.g., 

(4.127) . . . como no tengo U> '-fe . . . por eso yo tengo 
mi bi ke ah f . 

(aA 12M211LPSS) 
A final note on comparison of English and Spanish 
subordination is in grder. There is little evidence of morpteioqical 
transfer of subordination from Spanish to English among the blllngdal 
speakers. If there were, we would expect subordinators to be directly 
--oJ'ow^d by that, e.g. , af^ that^he went to store , he came right home 
Spanish despues (de) que ) . 

All Spanish subordinators except como 'since' (logical) are 
followed directly by £ae for all the Spanish speakers. At first 
glance, the variety of subordinate clauses Used by the speakers in 
Spanish appears to be much greater than in English. However, ^i^e is so ' 
frequently useH ;n Sfvnish that it blurs !-he distinction bfitween 
clauses whieh wou;;J be conjoined and subordinated in English, and for 

is,- 
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many speakers ts quite generally used to introduce clauses of any type, 
e.g.: 

(4.128) IV: y- y ique paso despues de esb? 

ME: Pues entonces se levant6 y mc.quiso 
j agarrar y que lo.agarro de las grenas y me 

pego aquf bien feb y que yo lo agarro y 
tambien que le pego que lo dejo t i rado' y que 
me vby. 

These uses of (y)que are equivalent to (n)so(then) or 
(n) then in comparable English DUs, and thus que does ncc invariably 
distinguish subordinate from cbnjoined clauses. 

Apart from the use bf que to introduce Spanish clauses, 
subordinate or not, the development of subordination in Spanish is 
still at least as great as in English and can serve as a model for 
syntactic transfer resulting in Well-developed English subordinate 
c ^ auses . 

To conclude, it is evident that conjunctions which have 
advr-b* uses i English are more extensively used in those capacities 
than C.S subordlnators. The adverbial uses indicate that the 
mpr p-ho I og i ca}_ rorms are developed. Their extension tb subordinate uses 
is fully developed for before and after for AOA 0-8 Engl i sh-pref erent 
speakers - 

The every time habitual subordinatbr is also well developed. 
Further, although it could be fbl lowed by that either on the Spanish 
model or as a type bf English relative, it is not. The SE equivalent 
whenever is nbt used at all. 

Other subord i natbrs appear to be developed only for certain 
speakers among AOA 0-5- The (al ) though c is not at all in 
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evidence, although adverbial thdu gb is used marking an immediately 
preceding clause. . ^ 

Available evidence indicates that these features of 
subordination do not distinguish the speakers in this study from 
comparable (lower SES) monolingual Engl fsh speakers. But available 
evidence i-s'^not 5uf f ifcient to establish this conclusively. 

'..5.3 (2) Relativization . Relati vization deserves distinct treatment 
from movement clauses for several reaafens. Its structure and movement 
properties are Histinct from other subordinate ci^j^-^ses; it is the most 

■ - ----- - - 

extensively studied of English subordinate clauses for bilinguals; it 
has a number of separable aspects, as discussed belov/. 

Relative clauses are di rect ly. attached to NPs. Movement of 
the clause Itself is only evident for ^ x\ intransitive 

clauses, among Emglish vernaculars: 



(4.129)^. the guy that I to);, you abou t^ left, 
b. the'guy left that I told you about . 

c 

This rightward movement was not evident for any of the speakers- 
, If the head NP is moved with the clause, as in: 



('♦•I30) the new guy that - that— acts iike m the Bi-uce tee , 
doesn't he look 1 ike It {« him)? 

(AR 12M207FXSS) 

This is 3 matter of NP movement, not clause movement. It becomes ^a 

matter of relevance to RC (relative clause) movement n cases j he 

foi lowi ng: . 

(4.131) People who are - who hate to see movit ^ s, they're 
the boring ones. _ 

(IG 11F200PXSE) 

Some linguists analyze this as clause movement (e.g., 

Bickerton, 1977); others as insertion of a pronoun ( they ) without 
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mo\/ement. these ) ?i*%cu5sed as app'-opriate below. 

^i5.3 (3) AnjJysi-s ^f- r ^Jfit i ve ciause- types * in this section only RCs 

with concrete animate and tn; >imate head nouns, e.g., a' brothei'^-who . . 

•J the man that . . things that . . are included. Excluded are 

RCs introduced by wh-words, e.g.: 

(^.132) everywhere yoa go there's waiting (HC 12M2dbPXEE^ 

(^.133) they knpyi where they're gna pass (YL 11F2b5LFSS) 

(^.13^) they buy me whatevej^- want (AR 12M2d7FXSS) 

{^.135) we do the designs JwwLwe^waat (AO 11F20dEXEE) 

and those whose heads can be replaced by wh-words: 

(^.136) I like Diana Ross the way X» howj— she sJngs 

~ (IG nF2ddPXSE) 

In addition, the RCs which contain a possessive referent to 
the head NP, are set aside for separate discussion, e.g.: 

(^.137) the teacher whose guitar is^broken . 
This type does not exist. The equivalent, however, does occur: 

(^.138) the one that they i)roke his guitar . 

(AP 12M200PXSE) 

The remaining RCs are classified as S or 0 (i.e., subject or object ) . 

S-RC Is one in which the referent to the head noun is the 

subject of the RC, e.g.: 

(4.139) he has a bigger brother ^Ka^came last year 

(DM 11M200PXSS) 

The referent to the head NP a blgger-bnother Is the subject 
of the verb (came) of the relative clause. 

D-RC is one in which the referent to the head is not the 

-- _____ _ 

subjcsct of the RC nor any of the categories excluded above. This 

includes referents which are the object of the RC, e.g.: 

(4.1^*0) the first boyfriend that I ever had 

(EP 11F200FXSE) 
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Here the referent of the head, the f i rst bo/friend . Is the 
object of the RG. ^ 

Also included in 0-RC Is one In which the referent to the 

head Is the object of a preposition in the RC, e.g.: 

- - ■» 

(4.141) they even wrote their names n the gangs they were 

in 

(AP 12M200PXSE) 
Here the referent of the head, the gangs . Is the object of 

the preposition i n . 

It^can be noted at this point that the Lat in relative 

clause structure^ also typical of current SE, in which the prepdsltidn 

must precede the RC and its marker (which mt'?t be a wh-word), does not 

^xist among the speakers, e.g.: 

(4.142) they even wrote therr names n the gangs 
in whicii- they wer e 

prep, wh RC 

Although this st-octare:is oDligatory in Spanish (of the 
standard variefy), »t is never used in Engilsh. To the extent that 
speakers use O-RC they never use the Latin structure. Thus, the 
speakers all continue the trsdltfon used throughout the history of 
English of "stranding the f>repos i t ion." As Jespersen (1965) notes, the 
Latin structure did hot come into vogue in SE until the eighteenth 
ze^zj^f fo. 80ff). This fashion of SE has not had any effect on 
English vernaculars. The present samp e is no exception. As in the 
case of the form of participles discussed above (section 4.3.2 (4)), 
where SE and vernacular norms diverge, ^he speakers shov.' acquisition of 
verna csil ar norms, not of the. SE nortrts. 

The slrijctu» c'l disfinitidns o^ S-RC and 0-1. C are eqj'IvaUint 
CO those used in Schurrenn (198(3), in his study r<*l at i vi zi-^ c> 
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seven English speakers'of various ages and LORs {five of Spanish , 
the others Italian). Among the issue raised by Schumann Is the 
relevance to acqalsitlon of Keenan's (1975) ^*acv *:^-^f bl 1 Ity 
hierarchy" of referent relations to the verb ih f-ejative clause. 
Keenan's hierarchy is based on the observation, that there i s an 
imp] icat i9nal relatia ' ''j among types of KCs across languages. In 
particulari he obser- t^-ot if only one type of RC occurs in a 
lahguagej It is :S-RC > ' there is more than one type, S-RC is among 
them. On this basis Keehan argues that this reflects the varying 
uni ver s<^ i accessibility of different referent relations In^clauses to 
rel at i V i zat ion, regardless of language. As a universal, the ^ ^ 
accessibility hierarchy Is interpreted to reflect a 

language- independent feature of syntax. It follows from this that S-RC 
should be acquired first in any language, and that S-RC should also be 
-nore frequent than other RCs in the same la^^guage, In particular i or t2 
speakers who are not "nat i ve- 1 I ke 

The table below compares the aggregate of S-RCs and 0-RCs 
of all speakers in both Schumann's and the present sample: 

Table 4.1G Percentage of S-RC 0ut of S- and 0-RC for 
Present Sample and Schumann's Sample. 



Samp 1 e 


N of Speakers 


% S-RC 


Total N 


Present ^ 
Schumann 


35 
7 


0.67 
J 0.60 


214 
?72 



Schumann's data are adapted frbn his Table 15» There Is a slight 
error i.i his OS column showing a total of l^-'l i^-ather than l47. The 
overall total of both RCs shou be 272 rather than 273. This has only 
a minim?*, effect on th^^ percent. .ges, changing/the QS column from 0.53 
to O.S^f and does not change the data on which his arguments are based. 



Both studies provide mild support for Keenan's predictions. 
A different kind of support comes from Gass's (1980) study of adult 
English learners of eight different language backgrounrls. In a 
sentence combining task, In which subjects were rcq^iesrfrl to embed one 
English main clause in another using relat ivtzation, Gass found that 
S-RG was avoi ded less thaa other types, including O-RC, whether direct, 
indirect or prepositional, and that the number of SE relat Ivl zat ions 
was greatest for S-RC (whichr following the tradition of acquisition 
studies, she labels as '^torrect"). In all of :,he languages from whose 
background the speakers were^drawn, O-RG as well as S-RC are possible. 
On!/ in one :3se. Thai, was O-RG not possible with the object of a 
preposition. Gass concludes that her findings on the sentence 
combining, task support Keenan's hypothesis. This is questionable, 
however, since none of the languages (or at least their standard 
versions, as discussed later) allow pronoun retention in subJect -RC, 
while several of them (Arabic, Persian, Chinese eri-.ept for dl rect 
objects) dc allow pronoun retention in 0-RC. The. Arabic equiv^aler.t of 
an 0-RC would be: 

(^.143) the man that I saw him 
where him is an example of pronoun-retention. 

Since pronoun-retention would cause scoring of an 
English-PG as 'ncorrect (following the SE norm), and the data for the 
sentence-combining task is aggregated for gl I language backgrounds, 
results from di rect transfe rence of the retained pronoun from Li would 
still favor "correct" S-RC over 0-RC, thus vitiating the relevance of 
the results of the sentence-combining task to Keenan's accessibility 
hierarchy. In this/ case, while the study supports Keenan's 

1 
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predict ions j it doeis not support an explanation based on universal 
factors, rather than bri transference * 

In any event, it will be orgued later that basing 
prediction on standard versions of Ll^ , rather than on the norms 
actually used by the speaker, Is mrk] iabie , even If expedient. 

Schumann, in discussing i^f his findings, does not conclude 

that the mild favoring of ' S-RC over oVrC supports Keenan's predictions. 

Although he does not discuss the basis for his conclusion. It is 

apparent that the reason resides in Ih^fvldual cases where 0-RC is more 

frequent than S-RC. Interestingly, the two cases where 0-RC 

consistently exceed S-RC are the^ -rb 5-year olds in his seven speaker ' 

sampl*. All other speakers are r.*der. ^The two speakers in his table 

I _■ _ _ _ _ _ _. . 

who are comparable In age to the present \ sample fully show S-RC used 

more frequently than 0-RC (Jorge, 13. and ris brother Juan^ 10). 

While both Schumann's and the\present study support 

Xponan's predictions, there is good reason! to expect variation among 

individual speakers, which vitiates Keenari'ls exp la nation for this 

pVedictlon. To begin with, both English an|d Spanish (and Italian) 

-^reely allow both S- and 0-RC. therefore, \f relativlzatlon Is already 



rtve'or/ed fn tnese L*s, there is no obvious 



reason why it cannot be 



fansferred to L^. Certainly Spanish speakers have rio basis In for 
expecting that English does not allow O-RC. | But we will now show that 
an important factor in the favoring of S-RC <iver O-RC has no clear 
relationship to the process of relat i vi zat ion in English at all, but 

rather to what the- speakers are taJ-klpg-^hout . 

! 

When we compare the referents of Hcs, we find the human 
status of the referent favors subject over object relations. A human 
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refer*- ^ \s much more likely to be the subject of an RC than its 
object. Table ^.11 below displays the data. 



Table '••ll Comparison of Human Status of Referent In S-RC 
and 0*RC for the Speaker Sample. 



S-RC 


&-Re — 


Percentage human referent 


0.81> 


0.31 


N: 


142 


72 



Thfc is unddu^j V^v/^/ a feature of the preference of humans 
for subject posf and ..on-hum.irs for object position in general, 

rather than a feature* specific to relative clauses (see articles in Li, 
1976, and Glvon, 1979, on "topicality" of humans over rion- humans , and 
association of higher "topical 1 ty" with £ubj[fct over object position. 
This i'^a cross-linguistic feature, by no means restricted to English). 
As it affects R^ S-RCs ar^ mpre likely to h^ve h. nan referents, while 



the reverse is true of O-J^tCs. To the extent that humans figure 
prominently \n a given DU, S-RG Is most Hkely to exceed 0-RC. Cases 
where non-humans figure more prominently wilt naturally reverse tfhese 
expectations somewhat, but such cases are rare outside of scientific 
discourse, and are not well represented In the sample. In any event, 
whatevier is iiibre topical to a particular DU, human or not^ Is likely to 
show up in si'bject position. As thir -»^*<»-*< RC^r, S-RC Is more likely. 
We conclude that tne favoring of S-Rc \s a refl«ctibn of the 

aggregate tendency of RC as a local ph^^^nc itnon (in a given DU) to 
mirror the global favoring of subjects over objects in DUs. in the 
most obvious case, this simply means that more subjects than o- zts 
will appe:«r in DUs, whether relative clauses or not,, because mce 
clauses have subjects (in fact, a 1 1 clauses have syntactic subji>cts) 
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than objects. In the less obvious case, human subjects are more likely 
than non-human subjects, and In sheer numbers humans are so much more 
likely to relativize than non-humans that S-RCs will exceed 0-RCs. 
Since this depends on the topicality of humans, these general 
expectations will be reversed, in some cases, but it will generally 
confirm Keenan's predictions, although hot for the reasons he suggests. 

It follows, then, that the above data do not support ah 
argument based on universal access adapted to acquisition at the 
expense of transf erehce of tendencies to L^j but rather depehd on 
topical it-y features of 4i scou^^se which are Independent of language. 



to acquisition studies is the relationship of the head noun phrase (NP) 
of the RC to its own clause. Although, as noted above, there are 
possible cases where an RC can be separated from its head noun, this 
never occurred for the speakers. The head noun was always directly 
followed by the relative clause. Therefore, there is a direct 
relationship between the position of the head noun relative to its own 
clause, and the position of the RC relative to the higher clause. 

As in the case discusised above, two relations of head noun 
to its clause pursued here arcs subject and object . The definitions of 
subject ahd object are the same as used above. An RC will be referred 
to as ah S-H (subject-head) if the head of the.RC is the subject of the 
main clause, e.g. : 



Here the lady is the subject *of the -fl^^^^ ver^ remember^ . Thus, the RC 
type is subject-head. 



Another feature of RCs which has been considered relevant 



the Vady that used to like him remembered . 
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Three featurs of RCs are coded for future reference, In the 
fol lowing order. 

1; Subject- or Object-Head Status, 
2; S- or O-RC Status, 

3. Position of the head relative to the verb of the main 
clause, as B (■ before) and A (« after) • 

Thus, (^.l^'^) above Is SSB; The first S Indicates that It 

Is an S-H RG. The second S Indicates that It is an S-RC. The final B 

indicates that the S-H (both the head and the RC) occur before the 

verb. 

The following S-H Is coded as SOB: 

(4. 1/|5) the next thing I see was the skeleton 

[LA 12F200FXSS) 

Here the next thing is subject of the main verb was . It 

differs from the other example in that it is an 6-RC, rather than an 

S-RC. 

The next example is coded as SSB: 

4has e tw o kids that came from outa spacis, they 
~l ^ J i ke hunia n"S" • 

^ (MC 12M20bPXEE) 

Here ihose two kids is the subject of the main verb looked 
rUkeJ. This SSB differs from in that the main clause has a 

pronoun ^Ith the same syntactic relation (i.e., subject) as the head 
NP, i.e., they « those two kids ; This will concern us later. 

An example of an 0-R Is: 

(A. 1^7) we had a f r lend that lived next door to us. 

(LA 12F200FXSS) 
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This is coded as OSA. It is ah 0-H with the head a friend 

as object of the main verb had. It is ah S-RC (referent is subject of 

RC verb J4ved). The head is after the main verb. 

(^•1^8) I- don't know the ones (■ superstitions) that they 
bel i eve. 

(JS i2H205FXSE) 

This d-H is coded as OOA. the head the ones is the object 

of the main verb know . It is an 0-RC (to the RC verb believe). The 

Head is after the verb. 

(4.1^9) bike a l a dy he real ly hated, he sent some <:rQws^ to 
go k^tlJ— her . 

(BM llF2bOFXSS) 

This 0-H is coded as 0GB. The head a lady Is object of the 
higher (main verb relative to the RC) verb kill . The RC is 0-RC (the 
refierent is object of the RC verb hated ) . The head comes before the 
main verb kill . The pronoun, her . Identical In syntactic relation to 
the head NP, i.e., her = the lady , will concern us later. 

Included as 0-Hs are "objects" of the verb be^ e.g.: 

(^.150) there was a gate that said "Keep out!_ Dangerous!" 

(AP 12M200PXSE) 

This is coded as OSA. 

(^•151) I -in the one that gives m to her. 

(DM 11H200PXSS) 

This is also coded as OSA. 

Excluded from the count are RCs which occur wi this^ut main 
clauses attached, even if the main clause is recoverable from 
surrounding discourse, e.g.: 

(^.152) DM: Gypsy^s Uke a bad gang. But- the smallest's 
the captain, but the rest are old, huh? Your 
f r lend. The one that broke itLs— leg , huh. 
The one that has a Schwinn . 
WS: Which one? Oh, T? ^ 
DM: Yeah. Is he M- does he know M, the guy? 
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As defined, the distinction between S-H and b«-H is 
compellable to Schumann's data (o£. clt , ) , The table below compares the 
distribution of H-types of the present sample with Schumann's sample. 

Table ^.12 Percentage of (3-R and S- and 0-H for Present 
Sample and Schumann's Sample. 





Number of 








Speakers 


% 0-H 


Total N 


Present 


35 . 


0.79 


162^ 


Schumann 


7 


0.89 


272 



Schumann suggests that this distribution supports Kuno's 
(197^) claim that central embedding (i.e., the SSB type) is 
perceptually more difficult to comprehend than the right-embedded type. 
Thus, speakers should tend to avoid this type, making It rarer than the 
right-embedded type. Crucial to Kuno's argument is that the central 
embedding separates the sybject from the verb. 

Implicit in this argument is that sentences like the 
following might confuse speakers as to what the subject of the main 
verb is: 

{^.153) the one that spins li- teJ 1 s what to do'. 

(AP 12M200PXSE) 

In context the subject of tel 1 s fs the one , not J_t. This 

possible ambiguity can be avoided if the subject head is positioned 

immediatey before the verb. But then where does the RG go? Cases tike 

the one tel 1 s ( what to do ) that spins it are totally absent from the 

data. 



Exclusion of unattached RCs reduces data from 21^ in Table 4.12 
162) but does not exclude any speakers. 
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Postposing of RCs which Intervene between a head NP and ?ts 
main verb Is not apparent. In point of fact^ position after the verb 
IS somewhat less favored for RCs than 0-Hs as a whole. The table below 
compares the percentage of 0-Hs and of total RCs to the percentage 
(postposed) RCs appearing after the verb of the main clause. 

Table 4.13 Comparison of Percentage Object-Head Relative 

Clauses to Percentage of RCs Following the Main 





Verb. 






% RC after 




% 0-H 


main verb 


N 


0.79 


0.72 


162 



The difference between the two percentages in the table - 

totally due to preposed objects (10 in all), e.g.: 

(4.15^) Al 1 the se-^h4flg^ you'd think a-slxtfa grader-can 
do [they're afraid of. J Type OOB ~ 

(AO 11F200EXEE) 

Thus, while S-Hs are never postposed, with or without their 

head NPs, O-Hs may be preposed by some speakers, always with their head 

NPs. In one case, the preposing of the 0-H results In a pronoun that 

would be obligatory according to SE norms: 

(4.155) the new guy [that - that acts 1 I ke m the Bruce 

Lee3i doesn't he look like J_t (« him)? Type OSB 

TmK 12M207FXSSj 

Cf. al 1 these things they're afraid of o( 

3 

but not, the new guy doesn't he look like 0^7 

(where 0; Indicates absence of a pronominal reference). 



NPs cannot be moved In front of clauses such as questions and not 
leave a pronoun copy In place. Fut j discussion is beyond the scope of 
this report. 

• \. 197 
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In other cases, where the pronoun occurs It is not 

obligatory in SE^ e.g.: 

(^.156) the thing [we do in the book] I don't like rt 
Type OOB 

(AL 12M10724SE) 

that is, the thing t we do in the book ] I don ' t li ke 0 ; does not violate 
the norms of SE. 

When the pronoun referential to the preposed NP (+ RC) 
appears in place, the main clause is syntactically complete on \ts own. 
Thus, J-donlt Uke is not syntactically complete, but I don ' t 1 i ke it 
is. Although some speakers use preposing without leaving a pronoun 
(henceforth it will be called a pronofflTnaT-copy ) , pronominal copies are 
clearly preferred by most speakers, leaving main clauses complete on 
their own. This behavior extends to S-H as well, as anticipated above. 

The following example shows both possibilities for S-H: 

(^•157) the people [w - who are in th|s team], they try to 
kick it over there. N the people [who are In this 
team] 0^ try to kick It over here. 

(JS 1OM1G055SE) 

In the First case, the main clause is complete on Its own, 
they try to kick it . ... In the second case, the main clause Is 
split between the people (subject) and try to kick it . . . 
(Dredicate), separated by the RC. 

The fol lowing table analyzes the incidence of pronoun copy 
for each of the four RC types in which the RC occurs before the main 
verb. Only those cases where variation between a pronoun copy and 0; 
is'^possible are counted as possible contexts. For case of reference, 
the four RC types are exemplified here: 

1. SSB i the man that saw me (he) ieft (his wife) 

2. SQBi the man (that) I saw (he) left (his wife) 



t 
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3. dSB : the man that saw me his wife left (him) 
k. OOB : the man (that) I saw his wife left (him) 
Note that of these for types^ if the pronoun copy is omitted, only for 
type SOB will the verb of the RC and the main verb come in contact (2. 
• , • saw left . . • ) 

fable 4.14 Percentage of Prondyh Copy for the Four RC 
Types that Occur Before a Main Verb. 

Type 



SSB 


SOB 


OOB 


OSB 


% Pronoun Copy 


0.76 


0.30 


0.88 


1.00 


N: 


25 


10 


8 


2 



The pronoun copy is highly favored except for type SOB. 
This supports the notion that perceptual difficulty is involved in 
avoidance of central embedding, as long as the embedding -Involves SSB, 
where , . . \/N ] V ... is in danger of being interpreted as ... V] 
NV . . . (where 3 indicates the end of a clause--in this case the RC-- 
and V symbolizes a verb, e.g., spins , tel 1 s , and N symbolizes a noun, 
e,g, J Vt). 

But the explanation of perceptual difficulty for the 
''elatlve rarity of SSB, even when the pronoun copy is used , is quite 
unclear. In a case like people who hate to see movies, they're the 
boring ories , there is no clear-cut centra 1 embedding. The main clause 
is not split between subject and predicate. Nothing intervenes between 
them. Why should this type of clause sequence be any more perceptually 
difficult than: Some people hate to sue movies n they're the-boring 



ones ? In both cases a pronoun refers back to a previously mentioned 
NP. 

While perceptual difficulty may play a role in disfavoring 

S-H over 0-H, it is not a satisfactory explanation when S-H does not 

involve central embedding. Yet even without central embedding S-H is 

disfavored over G-H. the explanation is more likely to lie in the 

discourse function of relativized NPs. In particular, it may be the 

case that the difference in the information status of subjects and 

objects favors relat ivizat ion of objects more than subjects. Subjects 

are usually previously established In di scourse, i .e. , they ref^r to 

given information. New information (l.e.^ information hot given or 

deducible from previous discburse) is usually established in object 

position, especially in there was / were . . . (existential) clauses , but 

also in many other clause types, e.g., t know thi^ guV i I have a fr 4en4 

(Li, 1976, Givon, 1979). If the information in the RC is flew It Is 

most li<ely attached to an object head NP, e.g.: 

(4.I58) . . . it's about some animal s that grow big, like 
bees. _ 

(es 1 1M10635SS) 

The information in an S-H is likely to be given, already 

tstib^'s^ed or deducible, and serves to indicate one from a number 

possible referents of a subject NP, e.g.: 

(^.159) Hy brother [that's older than me] is sixteen. 

(MC 12M200PXEE) 



The notions of gi yen and hew as they apply to RCs are somewhat 
similar tb the terms specified and def i hed , respectively, as used in 
Bickerton R Odd, 1976, pp. 127ff> and pursued by Bickerton* 1977. This 
will be taken up later. 
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Here MC has already established that he has an older 
brother, the RC functions simply to indicate which my brother MC is 
referring to. Similar observations hold for the other cited S-Hs a-^^ 
0-Hs. AM that is needed to complete the argument is to establish that 
RCs containing new Information are more common than RCs used to 
disambiguate referents on the basis of already given Information. Then 
it will follow that O-Hs are more common than S-Hs. This will be 
pursued later in the discussion of pronoun-copying, which compares 
structures such as: 

(4.160) the guy [that was paralyzed], He was sleeping n 
the bed 

(IP 12F10054SE) 

with 

(4.161) My uncle, he's a teacher ... 

(AR 12M207FXSS) 

At that point, we will also discuss whether or not there is any Spanish 
support for pronoun-copying which preserves fui i clause structure (see 
section 4.5.6). 

^•5-^ I^^e re4a^ve marker . Three relative markers (RMs) which link 
head noans to RCs are that, who and 0, i.e., the absence of any marker. 
^-ere are no clear cases of personal pronouns (e.g., he, she, ^t, they ) 
o^.'ng 'jsed to mark relative clauses, although this is noted by 
Bickerton (1977) for both and Hawaiian English speakers, and is 
also reported by Schumann (1980) for some English speakers with 
concurrently undeveloped negative structures, the speakers in the 
present sample are too well advanced to show this possible feature, but 
there are structures which w! I I be relevant later in the discussion 
where consideration's of personal prbnouns in RCs becomes; an issue. 

2ui \ 
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The following examples Illustrate the three RMs: 

(4.162) the little one that was three years old • . . 

' (BM 11F2bOFXSS) 

(4.163) . . . the one who translated it 

(KE nF205FXSS) 

(4.164) . . . those kind of chclos 0 there is right now 

(AL 12Fld724SE) 

in the Spanish of the speakers, the RH invariably used is que . 
No d forms nor other forms, e.g., qui en , were found. The absence of 0 



forms conforms to e^xpec tat ions based on Standard Spanish. However, the 



absence of any other morphological RM shows a more restricted form of 
RH-markfng than the standard language. Also as noted above (end of 
section 4.5*3*(l)), que is commonly used to introduce all clause' types. 

The use of who Is relatively rare and restricted entirely to 
S-RCs. The following table shows that it is gradient by AOA group, and 
thus shows the clear acqui si tional pattern. The table also shows 
the percentage of use of who for all S-RCs^ indicating that it Is 
relatively rare even among the AOA groups for which it occurs. 

Table 4.15 Percentage of Speakers Using who as an RM in S-RC 
and Percentage of Use in Total S-RC by AOA Group. 





% Speakers (N) 


i Total Use 
in S-RC (N) 


iOA J-5 


0.i»3 (I**) 
Q.Ik ( 7) 


0.22 (H) 
0.09 (kk) 


AOA 6-8 

MA S+ 


a. 06 ( 5) 

D.bd ( 2) 


O.OQ (51) 
b.OQ ( 3) 



Transfer Is ruled oat in this case since equivalents of who as 
RM are not observed in the Spanish data. The low overall use of who 
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appears to be a developmental feature for this age group, regardless of 

Historically^ it I s to be noted that who as an RM, along with 
other wh-forms, started to be used in the Middle English period (ca. 
I^th century). The use of that as an RM is older and continues to be 
more frequent in written English (Jespersen, 1965, pp. 8dff; 
Huddleston, 1971, p. 231). 

Possibly the option of who for th^t never spread to younger 
children in most English vernaculars, and just begins to develop In mid 
to late preadolescesnce (after the age of 8). The Spanish equation of 

7 

que with that to mark RCs reinforces the preference for that over who 

already apparent in English at all age levels. No instances of whom , 

Which as RM^i are observed, even in the most likely non-standard 

construction found among adolescents, and adults, e.g.: 

(4.165) I can speak both languages, which they [=Mexican 
nationals] can't. 

(JA 64m, Venice) 

in which the entire predicate Is relativized. 

The choice between 0 and that is a more complex matter. The use 
of 0 may derive either from adoption of vernacular (and SE) norms, 
which are found throughout the recorded history of English, or may 
Indicate failure to have developed the RM that . 



^Cofer (1972) reports the rarity of who Introducing S-RCs for 
adulv lower SES Phi ladelphfans (e.g. , footnote on p. 311). In al Konly 
] 21 of a sample of S-RCs from 15 speakers showed use of who as RM (p. 

In contrast, Quirk (1957) reports that a university educated 
sample of British middle class speakers used who for S-RC In 93* of the 
possible contexts. 
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At first glance, there is little evidence of failure to develop 
the RM. For S-RC, where an RM Is obligatory In SE and most 
vernaculars, there is only one case (out of 142 possible contexts), In 
whch 0 was used rather than an RM: 

J 

(4.166) there were only two of m 0 lived type OSA 

" (VM 12F10555SS) 

For VM, AOA 5, this Is the only case out of 9 S-RCs; 

Significantly, this case Is possible In some English vernaculars (cfi 

Wolfram £t aj_. , 1976). But it Is not otherwise attested to for any : 

speakers of this age group despite ample opportunity. RH 0 Is never 

found for SSB, e.g., the-oae-B-[ Bad-t he gort ] d I d 1 1 ; This type would 

violate the constraint proposed by Bever S Langendoen (1971) and would 

result in perceptpal difficulty^ presumably biecause the first verb had 

wc^i^ be in danger of being interpreted as a main clause verb, rather 

than an RC verb. 

For other speakers 0 arid that alternate only for 0-RC, as in all 

English vernaculars and the standard, e.g.: 

Ci.ie?) that's the part 0 [l like to do] 

~ (IP 12F1005'»SE) 

(k.}68) the part that [I like to do. most ] Is when ... 

" ' (same speaker) 

The table below shows the percentage of speakers using 0 as an 

^.^ an^J tn< percentage of use of the O-RM for each AOA group in O-RC. 



Table 4.16 Percentage of Speakers Using O-RM and Total 
Percentage of Use for O-RC by AOA. 



AOA 0 
AOA 4-5 
AOA 6-8 
AOA 9+ 



% of Speakers 

os^i ag jU} 



% of use per 
total O-RC (N) 



0^92 (13) 
0.1% ( 7) 
1.00 ( 3) 



8;4l (41) 
0.06 (15) 
0.88 (16) 
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The patterhi or absence of it, Is quite strange. Possibly AOA 
A-5 shows little use of 0-RC because most speakers are 
underrepresented, arid would resemble AOA 0 more If data were increased. 
However, the four speakers producing 0-RCs each show ho 0-RM at 
all. Distortion due to uriderrepreseritat ion Is unlikely. On the other 
hand, the extremely high perceritage of 0-RH for AOA 6-8 may suggest 
failure to develop RM that m English (or to transfer It from Spanish) 
Ip-tJ^-Q^RC c ontext . It is well established In S-RC, as mentioned 
above. 

Because the table offers little eril Ightenment about effects on 
the choice between 0 and that for marking 0-RC, nothing will be 
concluded except that no obvious transfer takes place iri O-RC marking. 
The source of 0-RM remains problematic between L2 development and 
monolingual English vernacular patterning. 

Further problems in the alternation between 0 and tt»t, leading 
ultimately to problems in recognizing al 1 possible contexts for RCs, 
a"^ '^^iCjssed immediately below. 

^♦•5-5 ^^omlrial trace and further development of RC . Up to this 
:>oirtt only S- arid 0-RCs have been discussed. Possessive (also called 
g enitive ) RCs have not figured In discussion for a number of reasons: 
Possessive RCs were never produced in the standard manner, but rather 
ys consisted of an RC with a possessive pronoun overtly referring 
head NPj e. g. t 

169) this Miss R, she has a little girl that [her name Is 

t]. 

_ _ (ME 11F205FXSS) 

on would be: ... a little girl whose name Is L. 

ERIC " - 
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In the actual construction usf?d by the speakers, the possessive 

relation is marked by a pronoun In the RC. A pronoun in an RC which is 

referential to the head will be called a pronominal trace ^ or simply 

trace for short. In. (4. 169) above^ the head of the RC i s a 1 Ittle 

girl . The trace Is her . It is possessive. Similarly^ 

(^.170) . . . the one (« teacher) that [they (= vandals) broke 
his gui tar ] 

(AP 12M200PXSE) 

In (^.170), the head noun of the RC is the one . The trace is his . 
Again, the SE version would be: The one whose guitar they 

broke. 

The trace possessive RC construction is known throughout the 

history of English. Many examples occur in Chaucer, e.g., 

(4.171) Al 1 were they sore (= very) i-hurt, and namely one that 
with a spear was thirled (■ pierci^d) Hi s breast-bone 
( i .e. , one wtose breast-bone . . . ) 

(cf. despersen, 1965, p. lib) 

The present speakers may easily be preserving the vernacular 
English tradition, uninfluenced by the later Latin rule which gave rise 
to the current SE norm, whose . 

Standard Spanish has an equivalent of the SE norm whose in coyo , 

e.g.: 

_ (4.172) . . . un pequeno pueblo cuyo [nonibre He olvfdado] 

(Ramsey, 1956, p. 202) 

This was never used. 

The standard alternative de / a qui en as in: 

(4.173) ... mi esposa a qui en [ya le empezaba a doler la 
cabeza ] . . . 

(op. cit., p. 203) 

was also not observed. As mentioned earlier, the Latin relativizat ton 
norm of Prep ^ w h-f^rm (of RM) was used neither tn English nor Spanish. 
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The Spanish norm actually used Is syntactically equivalent to 

the observed English nbrm^ <i.g.: 

(^•17^) te.ifa una- una hija que [su esposo estaba mal del 
corazdn ] 

(RR 1lFie715SS) 

This Is (sxactiy equivalent to: She had a daughter that [ her husband 
had a bad heart ]. 

Thus, transfer Is hot but of the question. However, it is at 
least as plausible that the same strategy is used by speakers for both 
languages, without the question of direction of transfer being raised. 
Recall that RR is a Span I sh-pref erent speaker with limited 
morphological control of English (cf. section 3.^.1 (2)). 

The form of the RC actually used for possessive results in a 

complete clause, in itself no different In structure than a main 

clause. If it were not for the RM that . It would be difficult to 

-ecognize the clause as Re. Suppose 0-RM were possible for such 

st'jctjres. The result would be: 

{k. 175) ... I know this girl Q(?j I her name is P], n she 
useta live next to me. 

(Yt 11F2b5LFSS) 

There any many such cases in which possible cbatext for RC 

occurs; These may be analyzed as Independent clauses, or as RCs 

preceded by O-RM. This type of possible context is particularly common 

in the data In introducing mw referents, and Immediately identifying 

them by name^ e.g.: 

(4.176) there was this girl a(7) [ her name was A]. 

(EP 11F200FXSE) 

if all structures of this type are considered possible contexts 
for RC, the 0-RM Is more frequent than the use of that . Alternatively, 
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r>nc might conclude that re lat 1 vi zat I on has not yet developed In these 
contexts. 

Rarest of all were other pqssible constructions for introducing 
new ref erents^and naming them, e.g.: 

(4.177) there's a guy [name(d?) R], he lives ... 

(CS MM10635SS) 

(4.178) The boy's name Is E [that lives there] 

(VM 12F10555SS) 

Only unde^ this condition might one say that the RC is moved to 
the right (cf. section 4.5.3 (2) example (4.129)b above), i.e., to 
avoid: the boy that [lives there]'s/ hls name is E. The only other 
case of possible right movement was: 

(4.179) the guy's name was R, th e one 0 [l liked] 

(AL 12F10724Si) 

but In this case a MP the one refers to theguy ; There Is no apparent 
reason to consider this right movement, rather than the : so-ca 1 led 
"af ter-thoaght" pattern (Givon, 1976) with no syntoctic binding to the 
preceding main clause, cf.: 

(4,l8S} . . .we went last "week, me n R ecto r . 

Up 12M100EXEE) 

The possessive RC i 1 1 ustrates the vernacular pattern of English. 
As with the use of that rather than who , the influence of SE Is not 
se-e-. , 

Whereas there is ho clear case for developmental stage, as 
opposed to establ i shed vernacular, for the possessive RC, there is one 
further RC construct ion containing a trace where developmental stage in 
relativizat ion is evident. This occurs in the S-RC. 

The S-RC is observed for some speakers with a trace pronoun, 

e.g.: 

2ub 
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(4.l8l) there's a girl that [ she igot white ones (« shoes) 

(JR 12H200FXSE) 

The norm of SE and known current English vernaculars would 
predict 8 rather than a trace, I.e., a girl that [O got white ones]. 

The following table shows that the trace Is found among speaker 
of all AGAs in S-FtC. 

Table 4.17 Percentage of Speakers Using Trace in S-RC and 
Percentage of Trace for All S-RC, by AOA. 







% of Speakers 


us ing 








trace in S-RC^ 


IN) 


% trace total RC 


AOA 


6 


.23 


(13) 


. .09 m 


AOA 




.29 


( 7) 


.09 ikk) 


AOA 


6-8 


.BEL 


( S) 


.08 (51) 


AOA 


9+ 


00 


( 2) 


.00 ( 3) 



in contrast, there is only one case of trace with O-RC: 

(^f.l82) he's the only one 0 [they took him to jail ] 

(VS 12H100EXEE) 

VS is a monolingual Engish speaker. 

Otherwise^ the norms of O-RC are the same as for SE and most 
vernaculars, e.g.: - 
\ ■ {k. 183) that 's the only one [ I went to £ ] 

(MC 12M200PXEE) 

but not 

. . . [I went to It ] 

The preference of the trace in S-RC rather than O-RC contradicts 

applicability of the hierarchy of accessibility to development 

according to the predictive formula: 

1. Most widespread among languages (O-trace in S-RC rather than 
O-RC); 

implies: 
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2. Easiest to learn ( predJ^^s O-trace in S-RC); 
implies: 

3. Quickest to develop ( fired i ct^ O-trace In S-RC exceeds 
0- trace In 0-RC). 

While the norms of standard Spanish Insist on O-trace in S-RC, 

the trace also occurs in the Spanish of some speakers, e.g.: 

(^♦.184) Diario-aquf viene una ma- una nina -^una g[rl que - una 
muchacha que [ el la siempre nos anda poniendo en 
troubl e ] 

(AA 12R2 11 LPSS) 
Recall that AA i s a Span I sh-pref erent speaker with high 

-esfstance to English (section 3.^.1 (1)). 

There are analogs for the construction In the history of English 

and Western Romance; 

('♦.185) les beles dames cburtolses que [ eles ont il amies ou ii 
ayoc leur barons]. v 
(the beautiful ladies that [ they went as friends or 
wl th_their lords ]) 
XJesgerseiTj_ I965, section 5.6) 

from Old French, and 

(4.186) a knight there was . . . that [fro the time that he 
first began to ride out, be loved Chi val ry ] ... 

(Chaucer, cited by Jespersen, og. cl t . ) 

In the example, the syntactic distance of the trace from the 

n^'- cU'jse (a clause intervening) would make the subject of the RC 

less accessible than one in which the trace directly follows the main 

clause. However, the example continues the Old English tradition of 

relativlzing complete clauses (with traces) for all syntactic 

relations. I.e., subject, object, possessive. The earlier RH with this 

function was later replaced by that ^ e.g.: 

(4.187) Jacob, the [our lord showed Mm his nebschaf (- face)] 
... 

(Jespersen, op. cit .) 
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The tradition appears to survive In current vernaculars only 

with the RM wHl^h , as in Shakespeare's example: 

(^».l88) I had daughters which [ they the daughters) wi 1 1 (« 
wanted to) make an obedient (-submissive) fatherj. 

(King Lear l.^».255) 

As mentioned above, wh4ch is not used by the speakers. 

Forthermbre, in all cases counted in Tabled. 17 the trace immediately 

followed the main clause, e.g.: 

(4.189) I had a teacher that [^he only knew English], 

(LA 12F200FXSS) 

in all there are 12 cases. Of these, 10 follow indefinite 
heads, marked by either a or a demonstrative, and represent referents 
mentioned for the first time. The examples above (4.l8l-l89) 
illustrates this tendency. 

Table 4.l8 below shows that the distribution of trace among 
S-RCs^ according to the informational status of the head. Is quite 
striking^ compared to the distribution of S-RCs without trace. 

Table ^#.18 Percentage of Trace and No trace S-RCs According to 
Informational Status of Head. 





Informat ional 


Status 


of Head 


Pe^-centage-df 


DEF 




INDEF 


N 


d (i.e. , No) Trace 


.37 




.^3 


13Q 


Pronominal Trace 


.17 




.83 


12 



Counted as DEF (definite) were all heads marked' by the , or 
otherwise referring to a referent previously mentioned. All other 
heads were classified as INDEF. These Include a great many examples of 
singulars marked by a and this (unstressed), and plurals marked by 4, 
some , or these (unstressed). S-RCs with traces show a strong 
preference for INDEF that S-RCs, as a whole, are Indifferent to. 
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The use of trace S-RCs Is strongly reirihi scent of the possessive 
RCs Introdacing propni^ nmrns of referents whose head nouns are 
indefinite, new Information. 

SimMarly, the Issue of possible context appears in the 

comparison of trace S-RCs, e.g.: ' " ' 

(^.190) there was this guy that [Re went to his teacher] . • • 

(CS 11MTd635SS) 



and 



or 



(4.191) there was two sh- cholos (07) [ they were smoking] . . 

(VL 11F205LFSS) 



(4.192) they have big firecrackers (0?) Ethey break bottles n 
all that] 



or 



(4.193) there was a man (07) Che fell In the water 

(AP 12H200PXSE) 

In all these cases, relat 1 vl zat 1 oh of the second clause Is 
possible. The trace S-RC Indicates a syntactic link between the kind 
of two-clause sequence exemplified above and the more common type 
without the trace, e.g.: 

(4.194) there's a lady that [O. went on a roller coaster] 

* (ES 11M10635SS) 

j^n^'c 0, symbolizes absence of the trace. 

These three structures suggest the following order of 
development: 

1. there was a man [he fell In the water] (independent 
clause); 

2. there was a man that [he fell In the water] (binding with 
that ); 

3. there was a man that £j[fel] In the water] ("normal" 
relativization with trace deletion . 
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However ^ it must be noted that stage 1 does not cease to be used 

as 2 and 3 develop. At stage 2. that has the appearance of a 

conjunction conjoining two sentences of Independent status. There are 

other structures which support this analysis of that at stage 2, e.g.; 

('♦.195) N in Apocalypse Now there's a China (« Spanish for 
Asian woman) ri [ she throws a grenade] 

(DD 11M200LLSS) 

/ 

or 

(4.196) there's this guy n [l miss him]. 

(IG nF200PXSE) 
In DD's example the conjunction n (* and ) conjoins two 

independent clauses. The second clause is a possible context for S-RC. 

In iG's example n conjoins two Independent clauses, and the second Is a 

possfble context for O-RC (i.e., . . . this guy tha^ [ I miss]). 

In one case, the conjunction n^hen is used to conjoin clauses, 

in which 0-RC is possible: 

(4.197) we got one of these long sticks n then E you hang your 
clothes on there ]. 

(dR 12M2bOFXSE) 

This structure suggests: one of these tbng sticks that/6 [you 
hang your clothes on 3. 

In all these cases, speakers had well developed RC structures 
^or def4iilt€ heads. The Indeterminacy of whether to relatlvize or not 
is largely restricted to sentences which add new Information about a 
referent newJy introduced in an Imrnediately preceding clause. 
Hesitation Is apparent in utterances like the following: 

(4.198) I know a teacher - ^t was - that was - she'i a drama 
teacher. 

(MC 12M200PXuE) 
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Bickertbn (1977) notes that for Lg and the oldest (observable) 
Hawaiian English-speaking generation, structures of this same type 

- - - - - €> - - - - - 

are the leaart likely to be relativized (p. 13l)i e.g.: 

(4.199) wel yu get dakta 0 0. kam (i.e., there are doctors 
that come ) . 

Bickerton reports that O^j is typical of all RCs In LI Hawaiian 
English (which he identifies as a creble). Thus, he claims that the 
structure uttered by an L2 Filipino speaker: 

(4.200) awl diz bigshat pipl 0 [ del gat plenti man i ] de don kea 
(« all these bigshots who £. have lots of money don't 
care) 

woul d have £j In LI Hawaiian Engltsht ^ 

(4.201) awl diz bigshat pipl 0 ^. I^at plenti man?] del don kea 
(p. 288) ^ 

Four of the five examples given by Schumann (l986), In which 

traces are found (all are possible contexts for S-RC), also follow the 

new referent + new information in possible RC type, e;g.: 

(4.202) . . . there was a the doctor the doctor the doctor [ he 
came from 3. . 

(Gi useppe, 84m, I taltan, p. 1 28} 
According to Schumann, Giuseppe varies between the trace and a 
relativlzer in his overall output. However, Schumann does not 
distinguish the heads of these RCs by their information status (e.g.j 
definite or Indefinite). Schumann actually suggests that the trace^ in 
examples such as (4.202) above, is a substitute for a relative marker, 
i.e., for that or who . Another example from five-year old Spanish 
speaker, Cheo, is similar: 

(4.203) He got a friend [he speaks Spanish] 

( Sch umann , op . c 1 1 . p . 128) 
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' Cheo variably uses an RH in positions where ft is obligatory fn 
SE, according to Schumann. CHeo's sentence above is quite equivalent 
to the following sentence by OS, In which both the RM and the trace are 
extant: 

ik.20k) I have a friend that-m that [he m he l<nbw only Engl Ish] 
• • « 

(OS 12H10825SS) 

As Schumann notes, although without distinguishing the different 
informational types of head + RC, the notion that RC developmeht 
proceeds through stages, from 0 marker to marking by personal pronoun, 

to marking by relative marker, is quite problematic. Thel a 1 ternat f ve 

_ . __ \ _ _ 

he raises as an afterthought (p. 129), that use of the per^sonal pronoun 

is an alternative strategy to relativization, is more supportable for 

the speakers in our study. 

First, the personal pronoun is not demonstrably a sign of 

relativization rather than of an Independe nt (and compl ete)| clause, but 

only of a possible - and not obligatory -context, for any of ^he 

speakers. Second, the relative marker may co-occur with the! pronoun 

w- nas been here called a trace ), as if it simply conjoined two 

--r^p^^d^nc clauses. Unlike Hawaiian English, the evidence sjuggests 

tnat the speakers learn to apply deletion of the trace of these RCs^ 

rather than already omit the trace before the RH that develop^. The 

following structure is not found: 



(^.265) I have a friend 0 [fl. know- onl^ English ] ' 
(except in the single case by an AGA 5 speaker (example 4. 166 ^bove), 

While ft may be the case that at earlier stages of RC 
acquisition, structures of this nature are common, there is no Evidence 
for an analysis of the type: 
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(4.206) i have a friend Me [flj know only English] 

where He is not a trace, but a substitute RM. For the develcpnient of 
Hawaiian Englishi Bickerton argues at great length that relat i vi zat ion 
does not develop through conjunction of clausesi but rather that 
somehow ( intent lonal 1 y, he suggests, without further discussion) 
subordination is already present before any marking is seen (pp. 
327ff). However, the case he considers involves a head marked by 
the / that (da, phonetically), i.e.: ^ 

(4.207) ^ gai J, to. gon le! d! vain 11 fb m! ] bin kwbt mi prals 
TT.e. , the §uy who Ewas gonna lay vinyl for me] quoted 
me a price) 

The crux of Bickerton's argument involves the impossibility of 
the / that marking an NP (i.e., gai ) when the NP is new information (not 
previously mentioned) and is not the head of RC. We cannot pursue the 
point for the way the is used in Hawaiian English (Bickerton does not 
z'^a' fzt ^/^L Hawaiian English). However, it is true of SE. This 
use of the is referred to as homopho r ic by Halliday & Hasan (definite 
only by reference to the immecf lately follov/ihg RC^ 1976^ p. 73). In 
the present analysis, al 1 heads marked by the were counted as def ini te . 
For iodef in i tes , including the S-RCs with traces, the conjunct ion stage 
development has been shown to be supported by the evidence. 

to conclude, all speakers who used recognizable RCs produced 
structures which are possible in monolingual English vernaculars. In 
most cases, these are also S| structures^ However, who is less common 
than that (as in the available evidence of adult monolingual English 
vernaculars, e.g., Cbfer, b£. cl t . ) . SE structures which are not 
common in the vernaculars are not used by the speakers, e.g., the Latin 
relative clause structure of Prep» wh-form is not used, nor is which 
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as a relatlvizer either m standard or vernacular ways/ Beyond this, 
there Is evidence that RGs modifying Indefinite referents are developed 
though conjunction of independent clauses. Both the RG and main clause 
strategies, with or without a conjunction (e»g,, in), are used by the 
speakers to link a clause in which a referent is first mentioned to an 
immediately fol lowing clause presenting new information about the 
referent. The occasional occurrence of a trace in the RC betrays Its 
conjoined origin. These strategies are evidently shared in both 
English and Spanish. 

Discourse strategies for the use of syntax, rather than 
syntactically autonomous principles of sentence structure, offer the 
most satisfactory explanations of the distribution of frequencies of 
syntactic structures. These strategies appear to be inde|endent of the 
particular language. , they reflect language- independent properties of 
larger discourse structures, rather than universal properties of 
sentence structure. 

^.5«6 Pronoan^Copylng 

The phenomenon of Pronoun-Gopying (PG) has already been 

encountered in this report with reference to RGs placed before the main 

v^-S (section 4.5.3 (3))« An example is: 

(4.208) My older brother that E' s a runner ] he's twenty two . 

S-H S-RG PG Pred. 

(MC 12H200PXEE) 

The under 1 ined pronoun, he, refers to the prior NP my older 
brother . According to the SE norm, the coreferent pronoun, he, would 
not occur, cf . : 

* (4.209) My older brother that ["s a runner ] 0 is twenty^ two . 

S-H S-RG Pred. 

217 
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In section 4;5.3 (3), It was noted that the PC tends to appear 

whercs thes subject would otherwise be separated from the predicate^ as 

In the SSB type of structure in (^.208) above. The result is that the 

clause following the RG is complete on its own, e.g., h e's twenty two; 

This completeness follows from a property shared by both SE and most 

vernaculars^ that subjects and o bjects must be expressed in independent 

clauses in most contexts. Thus, he's 4wetitf two is complete as an " 

independent clause, but (i) s twenty two is not. The speakers all 

observe the SE norm, where subjects are required. Where the referent 

is recoverable from previous discourse, a pronoua alone is most 

frequently used. This is evident even In the speech of those children 

who are Spahfsh-preferent and have difficulty elsewhere In English, 

e.g., PQ (section 3-^.2 (1)): 

(^.210) . . . his father and his brother doesn't (» dldh^t) 

know aire- still (» yet). He - xhey still doesn't (« 
didn't) know cause they work (« worked/were working) In 
another country so-so they (could) get more money for 
the f am! 1 y. 

(PQ 12F20625SS) 

In this segment from a narrative D\J, the underlined pronouns, 
the^, all refer to the referents of the initial NP, his father and his 
brother. They would be required according to SE and monolingual 
/er-acjlar norms of most English communities. PQ's behavior conforms 
to those expectations, although there are many other norms for which 

she does not follow either the SE pattern or those of AOA 0-5 speakers, 

e.g., tense and modal marking exemplified here. 

The obligatoriness of an expressed referent subject pronoun in 

the positions above, including an Independent clause, the because - and; 

purpose clauses (which may be also viewed as independent since they are 
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ot moyabie for these speakers, cf. section 4*5«3 (l))} 

f 

th the freedom of prohounomi ssion In Spanish, either 

I) 

as spoken by the speakers, e.g.s 



11) Uh seHor le decfa a-a los de estos- a _l£r_seHores, esos 
que eftt^erwv pues que no se jo 4_ie*aran a - en - a 
enterrarlo hasta que vinlera su papa para que lo viera. 
Y to enterraron sin que su pap4 lo vlerai 

(PQ 12F20625SS) 



mi 



English translation below underlines those subject pronouns 

^ i occur according to both SE and speaker norms but were 

Dnly by verb ^gceemeal In the Spanish original: 

212) a man told the-ific-roea (-0.), the ones that do the 

burying that ( they ■ 6.) shSuldn't take htm for burial 
until his father (« 0.) came so that (jie « 6.) could 
see him. And ( they " Qj) burled him without his father 
seeing him. 

s, English shows more contexts for obligatory subject 
han Spanish. Even the Span I sh-pref erent speakers indicate 
of thi s principle. 

Inclusion of a subject pronoun following the S-H RC, 
oes beyond the SE norm. The following table indicates only a 
ingual effect, 

>le 4.19 Percentage of PC Following S--H RC by AOA Group. 





* PC following 






S-H RC 


H 




b;53 


17 




b;8d 


13 


> 


0.63 


8 



source of this effect Is problematic. To begin with, it is 
m^^ughout monolingual English vernaculars, as discussed below, 
these vernaculars provide a model to reinforce the PC, even 
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If other factors are Involved In Its development. in this respect the 
case Is similar to the development of Inversion in EQW^ discussed 
above« 

* / 

The simplest deve lopmentat factor that could be aduced to the PC 

foliowing S-H RC, on the basis of acquisition, i s overgeneral i zat Ion 

of subject pronoun occurrence in EngKIsh. This Is not convincing for 

several reasons. For one, this presumed overgeneral I zat ion does not 

affect RGs themselves, where it would produce a trace. It has already 

been shown that use of trace is quite restricted. Second, a possible 

model also exists in the Spanish of the speakers, so that transfer is 

' I 

also a possibility, ci.g.: 

ei que mete_mas goles E ese gana * ] 
S-H S-RC Pred, 

(AA 12M211LPSS) 

Here ese refers to the S-H of the RC. In such cases a 

demonstrative rather than a personal pronoun was used^ e.g., ese rather 

than iV. However, such cases were rare compared to S-H RCs which did 

not show PC in Spanish, e.g.: 

(4.214) eJ^ que [lo vino a dejar ] 0 dl Jo ; vete pues. 
S-H S-RC Pred. 

(LQ 12M112XXSS) 

For some varieties of English it has been proposed that PC with 
S-H I^Cs is an instance of a more gi^neral English rule of 
lef t-di slocat Ion . Since left-dislocation Is widely used by* the 
speakers^ as it applies to subject I^Ejs, this possibility will be 
discussed immediately below. 

4.5.6 (A) Left-di slocat Ibh . Left-dislocation, also called 

topical ization, has been used in the linguistic literature, to describe 
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occurrence of a syntactic constituent to the left of the position it 

. could occupy in the simplest equivalent sentence^ e.g.: 

(^♦.215) . . . these plates ^ she washes them ... 

(DM 11M2dbPXSSj 

the NP these plates occurs to the left of its clause. It 

has an object relation to the verb washes . The pronoun them refers to 

the left-dislocated NP, these plates . This pronoun is called the 

pi^onouh- copy . 

An MP is left-dislocated If it Immediately precedes a clause 
in which a pronominai reference Is made io it, but does not belong to 
another clause. The referential pronoun In the following clause. Is 
called pronoun copy If It refers to the left-(lislocated NP. 

As this process affects subJect-NPs, it produces structures'^ 

such as: 

(4.216) Hy brother , he likes to get In fights with me. 

(DM 11M2ddPXSS) 

The left-dislocated NP my brother Is the subject of the 
following clause. The PC he refers to that NP. In this structure he 
is bft<pn called an apposi tional (or resumptive ) pronoun. It will be 
referred to as a subject copy (SC) hereafter. 

This structure is well known in monolingual English 
vernaculars. It Is considered nonstandard. Shuy et aj_. (1967) report 
a number of social correlates of SC in a study of the Engl I sh spoken in 
Detroit. fJrst, the left-dislocation of subjects is rarer than leaving 
the subject Immediatelv before the verb. IrTfew individuals does I t 
approach the 50^ level of possible contexts. For aggregated social 
groups It rarely reaches 30% of possible contexts. Nevertheless, lt« 
stratifies by SES so that It Is more frequent among working-class 
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speakers than among middle-class speakers* Also It* is either equally 
or more frequent among children than among adolescents and adults, for 
all SES, and equally or more frequent among Blacks than Whites of the 
same SES. Among the middle classes, children and adults, Blacks and 
Whites, converge »at the lowest frequency of occurrence. Por working 
class speakers it is both an age and ethnic marker in frequency of 
occurrence. Although study of subject left- locat ion is rare in later 
socjol inguistic studies of other vernaculars, Shuy et al . *s findings 
correspond to the impressions of observers of other dialects. 

in the study of L2 and speakers of Hawaiian English, 
Bickerton (1976, 1977) treats SC in some degree of detail. First, he 
notes a wide range of frequenc^es of SC among speakers, from 76t to 
non-occurrence. As a group, the Filipino speakers show a much higher 
use of SC than the Japanese speakers. This holds true of almost all 
speakers in the sample. Although this may suggest a differential 
influence of on Lg, Bickerton does not pursue this In his report. 

in discussing Li speakers, the report suggests that SC 
develops in Hawaiian English in a way independent of the norms of other 
varieties of English, although some speakers exhibit uses of SC found 
In other varieties. Crucial to the claim of independent development of 
SC fn Hawaiian English (or at least those varieties which are most 
distinct from SE) is the claim that In Hawaiian English PC tends to 
occur with nondeflhite and contrastive MPs, whereas In many colloquial 
English varieties of English only definite and/or generic NPs allow PC 
(Bickerton, 1977, ppi llOff). Furthermore, it is claimed that all NPs 
with non-definite reference must induce SC In those varieties of 
Hawaiian English where (colloquial? or standard) English varieties do 
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hot exert counter-influence. Thus, for Hawaiian English, Bickerton 
proposes that 



(4.217) some guys they drink beer 

SC 

is favored over SC absence with the indefinite referent, some gays (op. 
ct t . , p> 266), whereas 

(4.218) some -ggys- they arrived yesterday 

is held to be non-occurrent in colloquial English (o£i cit ; , p. 110). 

These proposals are interesting in that they suggest 
possible distinctions to examine in the present study with respect to 
SC. At the same time, they are problematic for several reasons: 

1. The claims about colloquial English are Intuitive, not 
based on empirical data. 

2. The categories of inf ormat Ion status proposed for 

lef t-^di slocated NPs are difficult to apply in certain 
cases since they often depend on interpretation of the 
speaker's intentions rather than what s/he actually 
says, or on complex^ and seemingly ad hoc . 
Interpretation of the texts (cf. Bickerton, 1977,' PP» 
257ff). 

In examining SC use among the speakers of the present study, 
many of the insights of the Hawaiian English study are used as guides. 
At the same time, the problems noted above are kept in mind. 

In sum, 50 clear cases of SC were found among the data. 
Excluded were numerous cases In which hesitation and repair intervene 
between the HP and the possible (?) SC: 

(4.219) My rrioro's like - she don't like me like loitering. 

(DH 11M260PXSS) 

This case is' excluded, even though the HP my- room preceding 
the repair was mentioned for the first time and the referent of she 
would not be Interpretable without retention of the NP. A similar and 
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even more distant (from the NP) case of possible SC^ not Included, Is: 

(4.220) One day, my frjend got a big weight like tHIs, and 
t Ke-bqsdr I vfer-he - vie took the wrong bus^ and he 
started screaming at us . . . 

, (JR 12H200PXSE) 

*g«'n> the busdrlver , mentioned for the first time, Is not 
rementlonecT^fter the repair, but remains the referent of he In the 
last cited clause. 

Also excluded are obvious cases of ellipsis, e.g.:. 

(4.221) IV: Who ran over her head!? 

LA: a drunk man , he got In a car . . 

In (4.221), a drunk man is an expected elliptical response 
to who. The predicate ran over her head is not repeated, but another 
clause Immediately follows with a subject pronoun referent to the 
immediately preceding NP. It cannot be claimed that tA's utterance fn 
isolation would be intonat lonal ly distinct from a "true" SC 
construction. 

In 1 1st- 1 Ike sequence, SC cannot be so easily dismissed. 
These are counted as SCs: 

(4.222) . . . the-oidest-^ne , she's married . . . the next 
one, R, she - she works In - you know that deer? 

(AL 12F1072%SE) 

or 

(4.23) My sister wbrks-ln this - at Chris n Pitts, this 
restaurant. Hy brother he works at this meat 
place . . . 

(HF 12F10545SS) 
Although the underlined NPs are mentioned for the first 
time, according to Bickerton they are definite and presupposed, since 
they refer to kin (Bickerton, 1977, p. 111). 
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Nore problematic for presupposition is: 

(4.224) Hy friend Tom he told me that he doesn't have a 
father . . . 

(WS 11H2b5XCC) 

Whereas one might presuppose a friend, it Is not clear that 
the addresee(s) can presuppose that WS has a friend Tom. Perhaps the 
peers were already aware of this friend. The interviewer was not. 
This first mention may be definite but there is no evidence that it was 
presupposed. 

Clear cases of indefinites are found before SC as well: 

(4.225) a boy he was trying to cross the street. 

(BM 11F200FXSS) 

or 

(4.226) this girl across the street, she has thJs house 

(EP 11F200FXSE) 

where first mentions of non-presupposed and Indefinite-marked referents 
are evident. 

Non-specific indefinites are also founds e.g.: 

(4.227) some (stressed) boys , they like hang around 
together 

(AO 11F200XXEE) 

spoken by monolingual AO, or 

(4.228) . . . like in the night yk, like men they play 
cards n dominoes. 

(YL 11l^2b5LFSS) 
The NP men is not clearly generic. It is equivalent to 
some men . Similarly, 

(4.229) little kids 1 ike us , they throw rocks at him n 
everything. 

(VL l0f1d535SS) 

Clear casf^s of definites are also found: 
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(^•230) the Mexican , he tried to puM out a tree but he 
couldn't . . . 

(VH 12Fld555SS) 

or, - 
(^.231) the lady , she said . . . 

(IS 11F2bdPXi5E) 
A formal breakdown of all SC referents Is as follows: 

N 

1. the 4- HP (e>g>, the cops, the movie) 12 
2' possessive ad4, + HP (e.g., brother, her chain) 2^ 

3. £££ger name (e.g., Raul^ god) 4 

4. indefinite specific + NP (e.g.^ a boy, this gay) 7 

5. indefinite non-specific + NR ( some boys, Q people) 3 

Total 50 

If the fir^t three categories are considered definite -- 
regardless of their status as presupposed, established or first 
mention— the majority of SCs are definite (80%). However, the dearth 
of indefinites does not of itself Indicate a preference of SC for 
"def Inites," cat rather reflects the non-pref erent status of 
indefinites as subjects . As noted above In section 4.5.3 (3), the 
preference for newly in troduced NPs Is as objects , either followed by 
an RC with a subject or possessive trace, or by an independent clause 
in which the subject or possessive adds new information about the now 
established referent. The discussion here simply presents evidence 
that new referents may also be introduced as subjects; as such they -^--v 
induce SC. 

in some cases, the decision whether a new referent Is 
subject 6r Sbject seemed arbitrary to analysis.- These cases were not 
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included. Examples include the following: / 

(4.232) uhm you know my friend , he's crazy . . . / 

(WS 11H205FXCC) 

or, 

(4.233) you know my uncle , he acts like JG. >^ 

~ (CS 10Mlb635SS) 

This way of introducing new referents may be analyzed as 
subject or object depending on the transcription-reflected decision to 
represent you know as subject -f verb or as an unanalyzed segment yk. 
Intonational ly the entire sequence appears to be a blend of the t%«o 
analyses: 

(1). you know my uncle + (2). my uncle he acts like JG 

The sequence ^oxuJcaow is unstressed and was transcribed as yk. The ^ 
itself appears as a shortened version of yJ know^what t, an 
attention-getter that o ^feri to take the floor In order to give farther 
information, e.g., as a sentence, a DU, etc. (cf« Sacks, 197^). The 
shortened form jjjk does not offer but instead c 1 a 1 ms the floor directly. 
This use of ^ is a formula (stereotyped). It also occurs before other 

r 

DU openers: 

(4*234) ^ there's some girl , her name is E. One day 
... 

(JR 12H200FXSE) 

it may follow rather than precede the newl y- Introduced NP. 

(4, 235) My^^r^t j^ei^ ^k once he stayed up . . . 

(VM 12Flb555SS) 

Even when ^ functions as a filler^ providing a noise which 
still claims the floor, ft appears before the beginning of a clause, 
e.g.: 
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(^.236) ... n then the man was yk he was following 
them . 

(VM 12F1G555SS) 
Here jrk precedes a repair which re-beghis the clause. 
Surprisingly perhaps, ^ was not observed elsewhere, e.g., He was 

< gave hi m yJc^ dollar or 1^ was going yk is going to school . 

etc. 

A jfk analysis increases the number of left-dislocated 
referents, e.g., {^) my friend, he's-crazy . In addition, it increases 
the number of newly Introduced subject referents. Indeed, most 
refdrents introduced either this way or as clear left-dislocated 
subjects are newly introduced. In that they have not been mentioned in 
any prior discourse. 

This observation Is not only true of the present sample, 
bQt also the examples of left-dislocated subjects cited by Shuy ^t al * 
(o£. clt.), and most of the Hawaiian English examples cited by 
Bickerton (o£. cU. ). Nevertherless, previous mentions do recur before 
Se on occasion. In the Hawaiian English data, the cases were so rare 
that Bickerton proposed that speakers who used It were Innovating. A 
crucial example is: 

(4.237) you know yk?) these two haole girls that was 
rjdlng a horse - you know (« ykl)^ the pig was 
moving In like this towards, ah, what you call, 
Kahili - the-two girls they xxx . . . 

(Bickerton^ p. 258) 

As Bickerton notes, there Is a change of subject (from the 
££a) in the re- introduct ion of the referent ( the two girl s) before the 
SC. Bickerton labels this re- Introduct Ion of a referent into subject 
position, a resumed subject. Further terminology can be introduced to 
distinguish a resumed subject from a chiln subject. A chain subject Is 
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one which Is Identical in reference to the subject of the^ preceding 
Independent clause, e.g.: 



a. 


. . . my xoiJsJn was b^^rely coming 


Sub Ject 


b. 


then a glr4^ came 


new 


c. 


n s^he goes xxx 


chaln^ 


d. 


she was gna rip the door 


chain^ 


e. 


so she could go in 


chain 


f . 


but my xous+n Just closed the door 


resamed 


9- 


n then she got - she was scared 


resumed^ 


h. 


she closed all the windows . . . 


chain 



(DH 11H20tPXSS) 



these structures are common in all OUs, but most extended 

in narrative. Note that In 3 the resumed subject Is not lexically 

filled with the girl , but rather pronominal, she . Also note that in _f, 

the resumed subject is not followed by SC. However^ it is obligatory 

case that SCs refer either to new or resumed subjects; they do not 

occur after chain subjects. Chain subjects are almost invariably 

pronouns themselves, and in a few cases are unexpressed: 

(^.239) a. this guy had a gun 

b. n Q was gna shoot another guy 

(MR 12Fld035SS) 

A simple eyecheck revealed that chains with 0 subjects are 
rare and short, compared with subject pronoun chains. 

New subjects differ from chain and resumed subjects in one 
important way. Whereas chain and resumed subjects are necessarily 
bound to the DU in which they first occur, there is no clear constraint 
on oew subjects. Sometimes, when a topic Is hot , the same referent may 
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pass through several successive bUs. in narratives, this is often the 

domain of J_, e.g., onetime- 1 . . . and another t tine I . . . 

Specific indefinite subjects are a subcategory of nei¥ 

subject. They specifically presuppose that the addressee has no pr!or 

access to the subject tn the DU (cf . Wald, 198la). This is the effect 

of marking an NP with a^ some or thl s (unstressed). Seven of the ten 

examples of SC are marked by this . In all these occurrences the n^m 

referent goes on to recur frequently as a chain or resumed subjects , 

more frequently than other subjects. This indicates that the SC has an 

anticipatory use as well. . Although the use of this , even without Se, 

has this function^ with new definite subjects the characteristics of 

recurrence is commonly observed, e.g.: 

(4.2^0) when my brother was a little boy, my aunt she got 
mad at him. 

(EP 11F200FXSE) 

Although my-brother Is Introduced first in EP*s DU, my aunt 
marked by SC Is clearly destined to recur as a subject . Although, In 
this case my aunt Is new to the DU, and indeed to the entire 
conversation, the restimed (definite) subjcsct also exhibits this 
property. For example, 

(^.2^1) . . , th^se^ girls , the^ think they're all studious 
n then they always blame everything on us i . . 

(JR 12M2dOPXSE) 

In an example from the vicarious DU, a movie description, 

the chaining following SC of definite referents Is amply Illustrated In 

scenes (same background set) In which one character does the most 

act i vl ty, e.g. : 
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(A. 2^2) well, the-deg he sorta like Was scratching the 
wall . . . then the father-he was'-he was 
sharpening his ax . . n then her WK>ther she Was 

In there ... . 

(EP 11F200FXSE) 

Each occurrence of SC is directly followed by a chains In Its most 
syntactic form, the SC + chain structure is seen in possible contexts 
for S-H RC (section 4.5.5): 

(4.243) n then ihBseJd^ ^>^s [they're real old-older than 
us] they were In a gang ... \ 

•""^ (HC 12H20(^PXEE) 

When that -conjunct ion intervenes between the referent and the SC, the 
SC becomes a trace (section 4.5.5): 

(4.244) My ather sJ ster that E she came fourteen this 
month ] she wash the dishes. 

(CB 11F10625SS) 



Finally, when the trace Is omitted, the third subject becomes the 
second subject of the chain (due to the criterial subject of 
independent clause): 

(4.245) this guy this - that CO owned the hotel ], he - he 
went to Bakersfield. 

(JP 12M2ddXXEE} 
If there is any further condensation, the chain disappears 
ent i rely, e.g.: 

(4.246) My brother that 's [older than me] is 16. 

(MC 12M200PXEE) 

or, 

(4.247) the one that [spins it] tells what to do. 

(AP 11M200PXSE) 

in these cases, reduction to a single sentence is complete. 

Schematically, the 1 ine of development suggested above Is: 

1. Subject Chain 

this guy [he owned the hotel ] he went to B. 
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2. That-Cbrijuhct Ion 

this guy that [he owned . . , ] fie went . . . 

3. Relativii^atlon 

this guy that [0 owned i . . ] fie went . ; . 

^- Central Embedding (-total submersion of the chain In 
this guy that [O owned . • . ] 0 went . • • 

In the final analysis, SC appears to be an anticipatory 
device Indicating the special status of subject-recurrence. In this 
fonctJon It appears to compete with or complement other devices, such 
as ifil£, applied to Indefinite specific referents. The process of 
relativlzatlon "bleeds" possible SC contexts. No evidence 
was ancoverfid to support differences in the function of SC for 
different AOAs. Only the overtness of the trace showed some 
sensitivity to AOA. In that case a Spanish analog was found (section 
^.5.5). 

For the major use of SC to mark a recurrent subject, no 
analog for SC was found for Spanish Independent clauses. 
Left-dislocation of subjects are discernible without SC In a few 
constructions: 

1. When the subject occurs to the left of a sub<fl^dinate 
clause, followed by an attached main clause, e.g.: 

(^.2^8) pues su chavalo , [hasta andabani nl hacfa'nada en 
el sal6n por andar enamorando pues. 

(AA 12M212LPSS) 

(h.lkS) my sister [when she was eating] she was reading 
the book then . . . 

(JS 12M205FXSE) 

2. A subject pronoun, when expressed. Is of tin 
clause-initial, e.g.: 

(4.250) jj;o [cuando Iba a la escuela] nomas se pasaba la 
cal le y . . . 

(CB nFld25SS) 
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.(4;25l) riosotros [este sabado ] vamos 

^ ^ (RR 11F1015SS) 

(4.252) Yo [a veces que agarraba ] no cast nunca agarraba 



(AA 12M212bPSS) 

This is usually the case when the subject is new to the DU 
|ed (I.e.^ a switch subject). Otherwise, there is no subject at 
3ssed (cf. Si Iva-Corvalan, 1977^ p. 37)« 

In a study of word order patterns of a safmple of adolescent 
: Mexican-Americans in West Los Angeles, Si Iva-Corvalan reports 
h pronoun and NP subjects have a great tendency to occur as 
ubjects, equally for all ages. However, pronouns also have a 
* jndency to precede the verb (SV pattern) while full NPs do not 
* s tendency. This preferential positioning of the subject 
is the Spanish feature most suggestive of SC. 

Outside of general left dislocation, Spanish structural 
: for SC is minimal. On the other hand, SC does fol iow a pattern 
Is evidently easily learned and maintained through the age group 
^ 4^\s study; it differs from the standard norm, but remains 

roblematic as a natural developmental phenomenon vs. a vernacular 
norm, for which stability Is expected. 

Of, the various syntactic patterns in discourse attended to 
by this study. It is one of the least welt documented in detail for 
other American dialects. 

4.5.7 Conclusions About Syntax 

In syntax, much more than In morphology^ the possibility of less 
than full development, and the transfer of development level from 
Spanish to English, Is evident. However, full development is sometimes 
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problematic because of possible differences between SE and community 
normis. For purposes of discussion, the following Is organized 
according to source Issues. I ' 

SE jwrms. SE syntactic norms that are not Identical to English 
vernacular norms rarely occur. For all speakers this Includes the 
Latin pattern of relativlzing the object «f a preposition by 
Introducing the RC with Prep^ ^^h^RM (e.g., In which ). This also 
extends to possessive RCs, so that whose does not occur. Certain 
non-temporal subordlnators do not occur, such as (a ij though + clause. 
Instead, though Is. used as an adverb placed after the c4.ause. there. Is 
no evidence of subordlnaton with certain conjunctions, e.g., because , 
untl 1 , Unless . 

For most speakers, that rather than who . Introduces subject-RCs. 
Speakers favor multiple negation, some evidently to the exclusion of 
standard negation. Both of these patterns show gradient development by 
A0A. This indicates that there is at least the _poss Ibi 1 1 ty that the 
equivalent SE norms are also used by the community. 

Comnuntt^y ^lorms. Until we have comparative evidence from mature 
early AOA (8-5) English speakers, it is _not possible to distinguish 
developmental process^ frocn communi tT^Vgis, although it is possible 
to make the comparison with SE ajit above. 

In the meantime, the possibility of positing conwuhlty norms 
depends on comparing the norms of AOA 0 speakers with norms which are 
known to be widespread In mature non-standard varieties of English, 
this Includes multiple negation, subject pronoun-copying, the use of 
that to Introduce relative clau? with possessive traces, and 
subject/auxiliary lnversI6n In embedded wh-quest Ions.. Of these, only 
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subject pronoun-copying does not have a Spanish base to reinforce the 
English vernacular norm. 

Transference . The possibility of direct transference on the 
individual level depends crucially on knowing the mature community 
norm. As explained above, only gradience of AOA here presents evidence 
that some constructions found In both the Spanish and the English of 
the speakers, but not fn other vernaculars are transferred. The 
constraints on multiple negation (to following the verb) Indicate the 
possibility of transfer. The use of tel I , say for 'ask' (cf, Spanish 
declr) Is also a possible transfer, as Is the use of subject/tense 
inversion in questions (the common element In English subJect /auxHIary 
and Spanish subject /predicate Inversion); It Is never clear, that these 
are Individual transfers rather than norms which have already been 
establ i shed through convergence of^Engllsh and Spanish on the community 
level, or at least among bllfngual members of the cofrvnunlty; 

It is significant that where Spanish and SE share norms^ but 
some English vernaculars do not, the SE pattern appears also to be the 

community English pattern. This Is most striking In the embedded 

yes/no question structure. 

Where SE norms, and vernacular Spanish norms diverge, but 

vernacular Spanish and English norms converge^ the vernacular English 

norms are found at the expense of SE norms. The major examples were 

discussed above under SE norms. 

When the norms of vernacular Spanish and English, and SE^ are 

identical^ or quite similar, development through transfer Is possible. 

This is the general case for conjunction and subordination. The basic 

relative clause structure Is the same In Spanish and English. Speakers 
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Of LOR 4 +, AOA 8-8, ail show uses which are coimnon to the three sets 
of norms (vernacalar Spanish, vernacuiar Ehgiish, SE). Other types of 
subordination show similar development In Spanish and English, 
including all movable temporals and other clauses. However, the more 
extended Spanish use of ^ue as a clause Introducer, whether relative 
(obligatory), subordlnator (with most connectives) or simple 
conjunction* obscures the distinction between conjoined and subordinate 
clauses In Spanish, and malces the Spanish speech seem more advanced In 
subordination than the English. 

Developmental. As mentioned above, transitional developmental 
phenomena are problematic. In Individual cases. Idiosyncrasies of 
particular speakers may indicate Instabilities subject to farther 
development, since they have no social reinforcement In the speech 
behavior of age-mates. This may apply to EP's over-use of conjunction 
(e.g., _so, but) + n then , AP's relative over-use of the conjunction 
^"^"^'^^ ^o"" in j then, and various uses of g ihen to mark transitions 
between preceding subordinate and following main clauses. 

The rarity of traee In subject relative clause with Indefinite 
heads may indicate the transitory character of this construction. 
Still problematic Is whether possible context distinguishes the 
development of subject-head relative clauses as a strategy preferred to 
chaining main clause with identical subjects. Features of the growuth 
or organization of discourse, and even the principles on which such 
organization Is based are still relatively new to study, and unclear 
for either mature vernaculars or the standard written language. 

In sum, the comparing of the norms used by the speakers with SE 
6ften allows multiple Interpretation. The Issue of further development 
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remains moot without consideration of more mature (in age) speakers of 
early AOA, This problem also applies to the Issue of sources, Despit 
all this, it is quite clear that differences from SE norms are much 
more widespread among speakers in syntax than In morphology, and the 
possibiUty of higher norming criteria, appropriate for age 12 rather 
than age 1^ is available* 
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GHAPTER 5. ANALYSIS OF THE LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY INTERVIEWS 
5.0 Orientation 

This chapter discusses the linguistic behavior of speakers 
exhibited during the LPI sessions, and compares it with the linguistic 
behavior discussed In Chapter 4. At the heart of the Issue are the 
conclusions that can be drawn about the linguistic abilities of the 
speakers on the basis of LPAIs, as currently designed and used. Within 
this issue, the following questions have arisen: 

1 . What is^the relation of tested language proficiency to 

language abilities displayed in spontaneous speech ? Th I s is a 
form of concurrent-gali4ity which seeks to relate behavior in 
test situations to some co-var labi e. In order to understand in 
what way test behavior is general Izable to behavior in other 
situations, e.g., in natural settings, inthe classroom (cf. 
Clark, 1975, p. Ilff; Jones, 1975, p. Ilffi Davies, 1977, p. 
Sff). One Important covarfable examined in the Gillmore S 
bickerson (1979) and U1 ibarri et al. (1980) studies was tested 
achievement In EngUsh reading and math. The results were 
discussed InOhapter I. As pointed out by Ul ibarri ^tai. 
(1981), explanation of that cbvariatioh is complex, since 
there was no control for educatiphal treatments of different 
students. For example^ the treatment given to students 
already labelled as 1 imited (by whatever criteria) before the 
study began, may have been different in different schools, 
perhafis In a sel f-f ulf 1 1 1 ing way iower ing the! r Engl I sh 
reading achievement scores by lowering expectations and 
treatment in English reading. Those studies d[d not attempt 
to establ ishcdhcurrence between tested language and. 
spphtaneoys language, but rather between different LPAIs, 
using different core 1 ingui st ic cr[ter la (and without much 
successful concurrence), and between d[fferent LPAIs and 
achievement tests (the latter considered a test of predictive 
validity, I.e., does an tPAl predict academic achievement?). 

The present study's interest in linguistic concurrence across 

situations (test and- spontaneous) follows from bur concern with 

developing academic achievement from what the speaker already knows, as 

demonstrated in spontaneous speech. As we have seen in the preceding 

chapters, both linguistic and social factors determine language choice. 



Spanish-preferent speakers, especially of AOA 9+» may exhibit 
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under-development of conwnunlty norms for EngltsH, or they may refuse to 
speak in English altogether (case of SO), suggesting that they have not 
developed spontaneous English speech at more than a minimal level. For 
cases like SO the question of concurrence of tiested and spontaneous 
English does not arise at all. However, the fact that she did produce 
enough English In the LPI to be quantifiable shows that her language 
choice can be controlled In test situations. For most speakers, we 
have ample evidence of spontaneous English as well as LPI data. For 
them, exploration of concurrence--to what extent LPAIs may reveal what 
they know and actually use In spontaneous speech situations— can be 
conducted. The question becomes the effect of the test situation on 



their linguistic behavior. 

As noted In Chapter 1, the relation of this test behavior to 



language abilities on one hand, and language proficiency on the other, 

Is mediated by both the eilcltatlon procedures of the LPAI and the 

scoring system. This leads to a second question: 

2. What is the relatlon-of-different-core ilngulstic f^ 

each other ? This Is actual ly a question of the systematic I ty 
and Integrity of core 1 Ingulstic features In the development 
of linguistic systems. As discussed earlier (see Chapter 4, 
section 4.3)9 It would greatly simplify matters If observation 
of one 1 ingulstic feature :"'^edlcted thie systematic use of 
another^ and a scale of development could be derived, 
beginning with a feature Indicating a high level of 
development (called fluent according to appropriate nbrming 
criteria^ e.g.^ 3S for second graders^ but perhaps past mbdals 
for sixth or seventh graders according to AOA 0 norms) and 
successively selecting features further down thie scale uhtl I a 
developed feature Is encountered. Indeed^ this Is the vision 
of natural order studies as applied to test tecbnolbgy* 
However, natural order has bhiybeen developed fbr a small 
number of features and has problems of cross* language and 
cross-community compar I son. In addition to the low ceiling It 
establishes, and the crudeness of Its analytical procedures. 
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There Is current agreement that there Is not sufficient knowledge about 

development to devise ah LPAl oh a single scale, If this is Indeed 
possible. No currently used LPAl has such a simple scalar design. On 
the contrary, we have seen In Chapter 1 (section 1.2) that different 
multi-scale models, emphasizing different types and combinations of 
core linguistic features (Table 1.1) produce non-comparable results 
(Ullbarri et aJ., 1980). It will be argued later that the subsequent 
conclusion— that Inter subject I ve (by special training) holistic scoring 
alternatives (such as offered by the FSI-Foreign Service Institute 
procedures) are a satisfactory replacement for conflict of discrete 
point criteria—represents a retreat from accountability, Is based on 
expediency, and may have undesirable social, as well as scientific, 
consequences if applied to public School students. On the contrary, 
the focus of the present Study will be on covariation of linguistic 
features and on the limits on this covariation in the system of any 
particular speaker or group of speakers. The most obvious types of 
covariation to be examined proceed from the distinctions made between 
morphology and syntax in Chapter ^. The LP I generated data of both 
types which can be compared directly with spontaneous data. 

The strategy of analysis In this chapter distinguishes the 
relation of sJ tuatlonal to 1 inquistic covariation. It Is schematized 
as f ol lows: 
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LP I ^01 
(Test ■ Lingaige Proficiency) (Spontaneous > Language Abi1!ties) 
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Figure 5.1 Scheme for analysis of situational and linguistic 
covariation for language proficiency and language 
abilities (LPI - Language Proficiency Interviews^ Dl » 
Discourse IntervlewSi N ■ morphology^ S - syntax). 

In the scheme the situations of LPI, associated with language 
proficiencVi and Dl, associated with language abilities^ are 
distinguished. In e^ch situation language behavior is analyzed 
distinctly for morphological and syntactic behaviors. When the same 
linguistic behavior is compared across situatlonSi that linguistic 
behavior is viewed as a dependent variable tested for effect of 
situation. When morphology and syntax are compared within a situation, 
the issue is the covar labi 1 i ty and predictability between the two 
components, or features thereof, as part of an integral language 
system. A priori, and given prior research, there is no compelling 
reason to suspect that there Is a covariation between morphology and 
syntax. Yet, It will be seen that while morphology shows the clearer 
patterning by AOA, there is much reason to suspect that syntax, 
especially as It functions In discourse, is a more influential factor 
in academic achievement-oriented tasks such as reading comprehension 
and composition (organized writing of "discourse'* units). 
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$•1 The tPt-Sitaation 

the basic features of the LPI and how It contrasts with the other 
situations, Di and PC, were outlined In Chapter 2 (section 3). 
Appendix B displays the actual test materials. Here we will look at 
further details of the LPI as an Interactional situation, as a prelude 
to examining Its effect on language behavior. 

One way In which tPl differs from the other situations is that 
there are no peers. Therefore, sequences of two or more peer$, without 
the Interviewer Intervening are Impossible. This simplifies the number 
of Interactional possibilities in LPI (but does not indicate, as 
assumed by some educationalists, that the LPI Is "structured" while the 
other situations are *'unstructuredi" but simply that the Interactional 
structure of the LPI Is simpler, with the interviewer assuming greater 
control). 

While no empirical studies of the Interactional structure of test 
situations are i?ivailable, there are structures that are much more 
salient In the LPI than in DI, and some of th^se structures are well 
^ documented In the study of classroom situations. 

A salient conversational pattern In the test situation of the LPI 
context Is commonly reported for classroom interaction between teacher 
and pupil , one which I will label the test cycle here (cf. Sinclair S 
Coulthard, 1975; Mehan, 1978; Shuy, 1979; Duran, 1981; Wells, 1981). 

(5.1) A; question - e.g.. What's this? 

--<■-- - - 

B: response - e.g., A boy playing a guitar. 

e: evaluation - e.g., OK, good, that's right, etc. 

The test cycle may be the outline of a more elaborate exchange, 

for example, where A forestalls an evaluation and prompts Instead, in 
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order to obtafn a further response i probably most often a substitute 
for or elaboration on the first respcnsei e.g.i ••Whtt else?" 
(elaboration), can't hear you/what T/huhT'^ (substitute), the 
evalation is not an explicitly required Instruction In the manuals, but 
we foand It commonly used to mark the end of one such episode and 
preceding another. 

A B 



recycle 



f ttuestion 
^ Evaluation 




Answer 



Figure 5.2 Flow schema of the test cycle. 
The recycling of this sequence is exemplified below for one 
speaker. All other LPIs showed the same structure. 

(5.2) Q IV: (showing LG panel 25 of the BSM) where's the king 

in this picture? 

A LG: n the table. 

E/Q IV: OK./Where's the dog In this picture? 

A LG: eat In' the chicken 

E/Q IV: Aha. /N Where's the king In this picture? 

A LG: he^s surprised. 

E IV: OK. good . 

the test cycle also occurs in the LAS stbry-rctet 1 Ing, where the 
speaker has a much longer turn, e.g.: 

(5.3) IVj (after playing the LAS story on the auxiliary 

recorder) i . i OK, tell me the story. 
LG: OK. Once a - once upon a time • • .that little one 

gave it gave it to him a gold fr- flute. 
iV: Ok. That's very good* 

The directive by the Interviewer shows that Q actuaily refers to a 

request, whether as a question or an imperative. The test cycle Is 

indifferent to language, it also occurs In the Spanish sections of 

LP i, e.g.: 
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(5.^) IV: . y £d6nde estS el rey en ese dibujo? 

LG: ^sta en la mesa asastadOi porque no sabe quieri a - 
quiin agarrd ei polloi 
# IV: May bien ./Este, ipor qae tiene el una corona? 

L6: Mmm. Porque i) (pause) lo ellgleron como rey« 
IV: Huy blen . 

It interesting to note that the Interviewer was not expltcitly 
instructed to use the test cycle. She may have Imported It from her 

prior knov^iedge of the test culture, since her training was , In, 

\ 

psychology: However, It Is also possible that the test cycle Is such a 
pervasive feature of the educatfohal culture that it Is easily and 

- - V - ■ 

early learned Informally by most members of society. Maclure & French 
(1981) suggest that the test cycle is learned by pre-schoolers at home, 
on the basis of the Bristol study (cf. Wells, 198I), e.g.: 

Father: What's that? 
J: 'Abbit. 

Fathers A rabbit, that's right 

(J, age 1:9) 

Maclure & French's claim that this sequence fs "commonly found In 
the home data (emphasis mine)" (p. 210) is not supported by 
qaantitatlve data. Further analysis would be needed to reveal how 
frequent the test cycle is for different households and SES groups. 
Undoubtedly, the test cycle Is much rnore Intense In the LPI, and the 
test situations it represents, than tn natural situations. 



Furthermore, the components of the tiist cycle are more complex in LPI 
than in other situations. This Is demonstrable in two further types of 
behavior: 

a. The answer, 

b. The eval uat Ion; 
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in some, bat far from all, of the speakers' ans^ierf In the test 

cycle, the answer has a rising Intonation associated with yes/no 

questions, followed by a response by the next speaker (as In staple 

question-answer adjacency pairs, cf* Schegloff et iM., 1977). In 

above we could actually mark tS's responses with a 2 «^ 

Indicate this Intonation. This pattern Is quite fami 1 lar to teachers, 

and is exemplified In Rodriguez-Brown S El las-01 I vares' (1981) stady of 

student-teacher classroom behavlori e.g.: 

(5.5) Teacher: d6se| tell me where arc these people gplna to 
steep* (note subj./aux. Inversion In EQV) 
J: Here . . . living rooml 
Teacher: OK. No, In the bedroom. 

(p. *2) 

In this case the intonation of the answer may function as a 
reqoest for evaluation Itself. As Labov (1970) has pointed oat, the 
test cycje is Initiated as a specific act, a request for display of 
kn^aedqe . The. tester is expected to know the answer to her own 
question by members of the test culture, hopefully Including the 
addressee. An Inappropriate answer to the question of the test cycle 
might be "Sorry, I don't know. I *m a stranger here myself^** Implying 
that the questlonner actually didn't know the answer to her own 
question. 

The question Intonation Indicates that the speaker does underst«nd 
the test cycle, but Is not sure what answer the teacher wants. 
Uncertainty and Insecurity on the part of the speaker can propel the 
evaluation, blending two separate structures: 

i\ tubTtaVt^v^ answer * B: y/n question (rising intonation) 
A: y/n response (evaluation). 

' ^ \ ■ ' -^'^^ 

O ■ - .: 

ERIC 
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for example: 

A: where dp they sleep? . _ . 

B: fn the Un ingroom + B: (do they sleep) In the livingropm? 
A: No* 

In principle^ the consecutive aspects of the answer and the yes/no 

question could be fbrniajjy expressed In answer -k ^taig , e.g.: 

(5.6) . . . the ilvlngroom (falling Intonation), r I ght 7 (rising 
intonat ion) 

But this is not attested to in the test cycle. Instead the form 
of the answer and tiie rising intonation are compressed Into a 
simultaneous blend of answer + yes/no qaastJon Intonation. This Is 
indeed a special structure, specif leal iy found In the test cycle. It 
is not found In thie bis, where speal^ers either tend to have special 
access to what they are saying — as their own personal know1edge*-*-or 
expect confirmation of what they're saying by other 
participants — signalled by the tag^ e.g., rljht (or Spanish, verdad ) 
(cf. Labov & Fanshell, 1976^ p. lOOff). 

The propelling force of question intonation on the answer Is a 
sufficient ^ but not a necessary , feature of the test cycle. There are 
indications that the evaluation is<pften ritualized, whether or not the 
answer expl Icltly requests it. In this respect, the teacher's "change" 
in evaluation In (5*5) above is interesting. First the teacher says 
O^k. , as if to positively evaluate the answer. But then she says Ng, 

and corrects the answer, adding substance to her response to Jose's 

yes/no question intonation (I.e;, Bedroom). 

tiie ri tual Ization of the positive response cuts two ways. 
Minimally, It may simply be an attempt to express encouragement for the 
speaker's cooperation tn the test situation, this kind of presumed 
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positive reinforcement may explain further extensions of the test 
cyclei where at first it seems Inapproprintei Thus^ for example^ Shuy 
(1979) Indicates that it is not appropriate to use the test cycle for 
questions like '*What*s your name?,'* where all known cultures would 
normally expect all except the most helpless members of their own 
societies to know their own names. The basis of Shuy's Indication Is 
that the question **What*s your name?** Is appropriately Identified as a 
request For informat Ion . It can be inappropriate If the requester has 
ho right to ask, e.g.^ first question to a stranger, or should already 
know. 

Indeed^ in response to requests for names we did not find the 

speakers using question intonation, nor the Interviewer eyaiuatlhg 

these responses. However, the interviewer characteristically began 

evaluating after asking the speaker *s age, e.g.: 

(5«7) IV: ... icdmo te llamas? 

LG: LG. 

jV: y icuantos anos tienes? 

LG: Trece. _ _ _ 

iV; Hoy bi en / to que vamos a Racer ... 

in effect, CUJl^ , mny-blen and other possible evaluative devices 

were used by the interviewer as a discourse sectioning device, not 

necessarily as evaluation, they separate the Initial section. In which 

the interviewer obtains a name and age identification from the speaker, 

from the introduction of the actual testing. This use of the device 

then continues to section consecutive test-point questions In the 

testing. Simple apparent evaluative devices 1 Ike. O.K> are often used 

for these sectioning purposes, and are actually less commital to 

positive evaluation than they appear to be in more limited segments of 

discourses. Although It is clear that the speakers recognize the test 
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cycles it is unclear how cognizant they are of the r 1 tua 1 Izatlon of the 
evaluation. In Jose's case In (5.5) above, he may recognize that the 
O.K. Is ritual, or he may suspect that the teacher was not as attentive 
to his answer as she appeared--a5sumi ng that he, like the other 
students, could easily answer the question. In the latter case, the 
message to Jose is that he has not lived up to expectations. This is 
far from the expression of encouragement that the teacher may have 
actual ly Intended. 

For these reasons, the test cycle needs further developineht as an 
analytical tool for cross-cultural study. It may well be the case that 
the test cyclv? is learned in its general form in Infancy, and Is known 
by all members of society fro?n an early age, both wlthih arid outside of 
school contexts. Still, the details of how the test cycle Is used in 
different contexts needs further study In order to determine whether it 
accomplishes its objectives and is based on the same Interactional 
principles, understood by all participants In all contexts. 

In tPI, those speakers who initially used yes/no question 
Intonation in their answers tended to use them less as the test cycle 
recurred. They found that the evaluation tended to be predictably 
positive arid be followed by a next question. This Is because the 
Iriterviewer did not criticize or "correct" answers. This is analogous 
to the written test In which the writer communicates only with an 
invariant message recorded on paper. The question Intonation 
disappeared fotr the story-retelling, where it could not possibly adjust 
to the length of the recitation. 

The major purpose of this section has been to discuss the severe 
interactional constraints placed on tPI. It Is suggested that these 
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constraints, In the form of the test cycle, are general to test 
situations^ and contribute to a situation which Is Interact lonal ly 
distinct from the DIs, or other contexts encouraging spontaneous 
speech. 1 

There are other constralats In tPj. The topics are ehtlreiy 
controlled by the LPAIs, as administered by the Interviewer. When the 
speakers use question Intonation In their responses, they overtly 
signal that they expect that the Interviewer has more knowledge of the 
topic than they do themselves. 



5-2 Language Cnoice ?n LPl 



One further constraint, which exceeds anything found In the DIs, 
is the rigidity of language choice. Without exception, the speakers 
behave as if they have no choice but to respond in the language of the 
test, if they can, and they give much evidence of cooperating to the 
extent that they can. In contrast to the language preference patterns 
of dI-1, PC, and even DI-2, the socialization of the entire sample into 



This issue is relevant to the notion of the ecbioglcal validity 

of test situations, |.e.,"are the setting and circumstances of the 
language assessment procedures those closely resemblirig such 
communicative sett]ngs as occur in the chl Id's culture so as to ensure 
appropriate sampling of the child's commuhlcat i ve competence?" (N IE 
• • • Jl^^® ^li p. 5). eertainly the behavior exhibited by the 
speakers In the present study Indicate famil iarity with and acceptance 
of the test s I tuat Ion. However , questions have been raised about 
Interpretation of the detaMs of the "ecologlcai ly val id" test cycle. 
Further questions will be rajsed ]ater about the effect of the test 
situation on communicative competence, or according to the terminology 
used here, language abilities on the core linguistic and discourse 
levels. 

. / 
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the test situatloni by allowing language choice to be made for them, is 
striking. 

It is important to note that the interviewer was unfamiliar with 
the speakers, as they came to her in turn, nor did she know their 
proficiency labels in either language, or whether they could speak 
either language or not. She was instructed to always administer the 
tests in Spanish first. There were several reasons for this: First, 
since it was observed in the earlier sessions that most speakers of AOA 
0-5 showed English-preference, putting Spanish first was intended to 
make it more prominent. Second, since the content of the Spanish and 
the English tests are extremely similar, this was a possible aid to 
comprehension, enabling Spani sh-pref erent speakers to have something to 
say in English. For example, the Spanish and English versions of the 
LAS story differed primarily in the adjective + noun combinations used 
to Identify referents. Thus, one referent was Identified as doa 
glganta roor^a— y— gr^ciosa 'a funny purple giant^' but in the English 
version as a si I ly^ old monster * In rare cases the effect of the 
Spanish version was seen m the English version in substituting giant 
for monster . Further aspects of this influence will be discussed 
later. 

Of the six HLS-N, non-Spanish, five asserted that they only knew 

Engi sh^ e.g. : 

(5.8) IV: iComo te llamas? 

JP: JP ^ 

IVs y icuantos anbs tlenes? 

JP: (chuckle) I only speak English. 

The sixth, KR at Site 2, attempted the Spanish and gave evidence 

of some comprehension, even though his HtS reported only English. His 

ERIC 
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answers showed a dual-lingual pattern, answering Spanish with English, 
but at the outset they were accurate, e.g.: 



(5.9) iV: . . . (pointing to BSM panel) ique qulere el perro que 

haga e j rey? 
KR: the turkey (-the dog wants to eat it) 
iV: Aha. Y ique paso con la com! da .del rey? 
KR: The dog had already ate it n he (-the king) was 

looking for his food, when he turned around. 

But KR cannot penetrate the unreal condition. 

(5.10) IV: Mhm. £Que hubiera pas^do s! el perro no s' hubiera 

comido la comida? 
KR: What? 

IV: iQ^ue hubiera pasado si el perro no se hubiera comido 

la comida? 
KR: (pause) 

jV: £No sabest Muy bien, ipor qag se cay6 la manzana? 
KR: because he (- the king) was surprised (« that his food 
was gone and dropped the apple). 

dust how much KR could understand independent of the contextual 

support of the pictures and his own inferences about what would be 

likely to be asked is unclear. The Spanish LAS story went beyond hits 

abi I i t I es: 

(5.11) IV: (after playing the LAS-S story)' . . . £me quleres 

cbhtar el cuento? 
KR: What? 

IV: Cuentame el cuento, lo que te acuerdes. 
KR: Mm (pause). I didn't understand it. 

Although the story retelling of the LAS is supposed to be 

supported by four pictures, in the LP! administration the verbal 

signals alone were used to reduce non I ingul st Ic cues. As the BSM 

pictures Indicate, KR is able to use visual cues to make inferences 

about the questions beyond his actual ability in Jlpanlsh. 
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The rest of the speakers answered In Spanish, and showed greater 
ability to understand and produce the language, regardless of 
preference behavior elsewhere. 

All speakers tried to do the English tests as well. The two 
speakers of LOR six months or less were the only ones to use the 
reverse dual-llnguaj pattern (compared with KR)^ I.e., use of Spanish 
to reply to English (LQ and AM, cf. Chapter 3, section 3.4.2 (1)), 
e.g.: 

(5.12) IV: Where's the king? 
LQ: hp sS. 

IV: Where's the dbg? 

LQ: cpmiendo la com I da. 

IV: Why Is the dog looking at the king?* 

LQ: se comlo la comlda. 

AM tried to use English, but filled with Spanish when he had trouble. 

(5.13) iV: What happened to that apgle? 

AM: th' ^ppie is a - se cayo par' de__fJoo£. 

All other speakers answered almost exclusively In English, 
including SO and AA, who showed reluctance to use English In other 
contexts (see Chapter 3f section 3.^.1 (1)). 

5,3 Samp 1 e 

For the foMowlng discussion we will be concerned with the 
linguistic behavior of all speakers who responded in English to the 
Engish section of LPI. This Includes the core sample and those 
additional speakers who supplemented the core sample In other 
situations and used at least English in those situations. This 
Includes k2 speakers, six speaker!^ In addition to the core sample of 36 
(discussed in Chapter 3i section 3.0). 
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5.^ Morphology 

Discussion of morphology includes examples of morphological 
processes discussed for spontaneous speech in Chapter ^. The following 
processes appeared generally in responses to the BSM: 

a. 3S marking; 

b. Irregular Past marking; 

c. Past modal (in unreal condition). 

Only the irregular past marking is well represented I n the tAS. 

BSM-E . The segment of the BSM-E (English) Includes five questions 
(21-25) of which only the middle three are scored. For our purposes, 
however, the response to question 21 is also of interest. In a great 
many cases, the response to question 21, was along the lines of the dog 
WANTS -the food / to -eat . The interesting morphological point is the 
marking subject-verb agreement. For speakers who created a response 
with want , the traditional rule of subject-verb agreement was recorded 
as present or absent. For socne speakers no data point was recorded 
because their responses did not contain an opportunity for subject-verb 
agreement, e.g., the dog's hungry . 

The responses to questions 22 and 24 focus on irregular past 
tenses. The usual response to question 22 is t^e ATE 4t (« the 
food), and to question 2A is it (» the apple) FELU . Speakers who used 
the verbs eat and fal 1 either used the irregular past form or did not 
inflect the verb for tense. Since, unl ike subject-verb agreement (3S), 
irregular past tenses must be learned item by I tern. It will be 

; _ __ _ . _ _ _ _ \, _ ._ 

interesting to note that a specific relationship between the two past 
forms obtains in the data. 
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Finally, qaestion 23 elicits the most interesting data for 
variability. The qaestion intends to elicit an unreal 
(contrary-to-fact) condition: 

(5.14) what woDld-haye happened if the dog hadn*t eaten the food? 

the crucial variable is the structare of the aaxtliary: would 
have . In this analysis we will attend espectatty to whether the 
auxi I iary was a variant of would have (asaal ly wod 1 da or woald of ) or 
something else (e.g., woo 1 d , will , was gonna or nothing at all). 

Figure 5*2 below shows a clear relationship between acquisition of 
the various structures and AOA (age oF arrival). Each point gives the 
percentage of spealcers using the form indicated out of the number of 
speakers using the structures, i.e., eat » want , fal I . 



Percent 
osl ng 
form 




•te (N*21/6/?) 



mmnt% (N-2b/7/3) 
fell (M-21/5/5) 

Would hive (n«27/0/6) 



Figure 5*2 Percentage using the Indicated morphological form when 
appropriate by Age of Arrival. 



The figure shows that the unreal condition Is the most 
discriminant structure of the four. Not even all of the earliest AOA 
group used would have in their responses. Of the two Irregular pasts, 
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fell Is more discriminant than ate. The 3S Inflection falls In between 
the two. 

Diagram S*^ below shows that there ^s a stable Impi icational 
hierarchy underlying the four features such that development of would 
have for the unreal condition Implies development of the other three 
features, and so on until the t ndeterminancy between wants and ate . 

Total 

wr 

30 

(30) 
20 

(31) 
25 

(3A) 

Diagram 5.1 (N) » Total number of forms In category 

(M) = Total number of pairs of forms for adjacent 
categor I es« 

According to the Implication In Diagram 5.1: woo Id- have Implies fell 
implies wants / ate . 

There Is no obvious ordering between acquisition of 3S and the 
past tense of eat > However, for some reason, the past tense of fal 1 Is 
less accessible to speakers than the past of eat (frequency?). 

Absolute counts of the frequency of fal 1 and eat are not available 
for the Dl sessions. Two available studies of word frequency show the 
dependency of frequency on context. The first, Kucera S Francis 
(1967)1 considers adult written language. In that sample f el 1 (93 
occurrences) far outweighed ate (I6 occurrences). Similarly, 

25^ 



would have (22) woold (10) other (8) 



fell (22)1=::-^-^^^^^^ 

wants (25)*'-'''''"'''"^^^^ want''' (6) 
ate (30)^-'''""^^^eet (A) 
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faU / falU (of which the latter may also include examples of i^terfal Js 
Irrelevantly to the verb fall ) occurred 179 times, as against 64 for 
eat/eais. On the other hand^ Murphy (1957) shows reverse frequencies 
for sample of spontaneous speech from several samples of K-3 EngUsh 
speakers In classroom contexts: ate 596 (of 1655 eat/ sj-ate) to fel I 
386 (of 754 fail/ s^- fell ). That study shows that fall is more likely 
to occur In the past form than eat , but In brute numbers ate is much 
more frequent than teXl i 

At any rete, it was already observed in Chapter 4 that some 
irregular pasts are acquired before others. Both ate and fel 1 are 
peripheral Irregular pasts. The BSM data Indicates that ordering of 
acquisition still applies to the peripheral pasts, ft is evident that 
speakers who use fel 1 also use 3S-m3rking. The ordering of 3S-marking 
and ate is not as clear^ although for the most part ^te is more general 
than want > s . 

It Is quite generally the case that acquisition of the auxiliary 
structure would + have (henceforth wda ) by a speaker Indicates that 3S 
and the past forms of a great many irregular verbs have already been 
developed by the same speaker. It follows from this that, at least for 
speakers of this age group, wda is a useful diagnostic of a relatively 
high level of morphological ability in English. 

A further breakdown of the auxiliary structure used in the 
responses to the past modal question indicates an ordering in the 
elaboration of the modal s. 
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Table 5'1 Use of Modal s in Response to Past Modal Question by 
AOA. 



AOA 


wda 


wd 


wll 1 


was 


0 


0 


16 


i» 


1 


0 


0 




4 


2 


0 


0 


0 


6-8 


2 


3 


1 




0 


9+ 


0 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Total 


22 


10 


k 


2 


2 



The display shows that modal absence Is confined to AOA 9*^. 
Speakers of AOA S-f may respond to the past modal by either using the 
past was » as in 

(5.15) a. he was gna eat it 

(OS 12Mld825SS) 

b. he was happy 

(tG 12F1ldXPSS) 

or simply with the modal vill 1 , as in, 

(5. 16) a. he wi!-i eat 

(RM l3Ml1dNFSS) 

b. the king wLlJ drop the apple 

(CR l2Mld915SS) 

For AOA 8-, wd(a) becomes progressively more probable^ with wda 
finally replacing wd. 

The further distinction between wda and wd, is q^nte dv^r in 
English. The suggested route of development Is schem:* 'zed below. 

(5.17) LOR 0-1 0 



LOR 1-^ 



LOR ^+ 



M6d (will) 




Non-Past Past 
(will) (wd) 



Past 
(wd) 



Unreal 
(wda • 
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The schema Is a slmpl If tcatton of the major trend of Table 5.1. 

The LORs Indicate the ranges In which the distinction appears to 

f . 

develop. The Past-Unreal appears unstable even at early AOAs according 
to the test data. The evident reason for this will be discussed below 
in the comparison of LPj and spontaneous speech behavior. 

Modateoropar tson with Spanish Subjunctive 

The equivalent question in BSM-Spanfsh featured the perfjeCt 
preterite subjunctive. Its description Is similar to the perfect of 
the English past modals. In pbtht of fact, the English modals 
themselves arose as substitutes for the English subjunctive In various 
uses, beginning In the late Old English period (ca. 11th Century) (cf. 
Mustanoja, I960, p. 552ff). Formally, the Spanish subjunctive differs 
from the English modal In that the Spanish form Is a verbal suffix, not 
an auxiliary. Consequently, in the perfect construction, the auxiliary 
haber (+ participle), equivalent to SE hav^s (+ participle). Is the main 
verb In the past subjunctive, contrary to the use of a past modal (e.g. 
would ) in English: 

(5.18) iQuS hub-^ie-ra pasado, si no se huB-le-ra 
What have-pst-sjn happened if neg fix have-pst-sjn 
cdmido^ la com I da 7 

eaten the food? 

_ \ _ _ . ^ _ 

The speakers showed some variation in their responses. Most 
\ 

commonly, speakers preserved the construction, sometimes with 
hesi tation, e.g. ? 

(5.19) el rey se uhm-eK rey se 16 hubt- hubiera comldo. 

\ ^ prf-pst-sjh 

(EG 13F20aPXSE) 
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this was striking since the construction was not found in 
speech, not nearly as commonly as perfect past modals in English (e.g., 
wou i da ) . - 

A few speakers used a modal construction featuring 'go.' The 
past modal is in the Imperfeci form: 

(5.20) Se la i-ba (a) comer el rey. 
reflx It go - lmfi£ (to) eat the king. 

(AP 12M200PXSE) 
This modal structure Is the Imperfect form of the future 
construction. Although a morphological future exists in Standard 

oanish, it is known to be uncharacteristic of Mexican and Mexican 
'^-/..rican Spanish vernacular (cf. Phi Hips, 1967? Gonzalez, 1970). 
inste-jd the present of 'go* Is used: 

(5.21) Future. (Standard) el com-er-a 

he eat- Inf-Fut 

(Vernacular) el va a com-er 

he 52 to eat- Inf 

Thus, both In English and Spanish a modal is used In the future, 
English wTM: Spanish C[o. Although, semantical ly. Span! sh go appears 
at least as equivalent to the English future gna (wi th the auxiliary be 
Dreceding, e.g., was^gna), there is no clear equivalence of the 
ImperJ^cX with an English form. Speakers never used forms like was 
wi I U ino) , wa^-wou4d( Inqj for the Imperfect of the modal (go). 
Although, was gna was used once In response to the English BSM stimulus 
(see (5.15) above), most other speakers chose wd or wda . 

The imperfect future, using the modal Jr Is a link between the 
future (English and Spanish) and the past modal wouW. However, 
speakers who did not imitate the stimulus perfect subjunctive more 
often simply used the Imperfect form of the main verb, e.g.: 
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(5.22) se la comio eN-se la cpm-fa el rey, 

rflx It ate the~rflx It eat* 4wpf the kinq; 

(BH 11F2O0FXSS) 

This use of the imperfect Instead of the past subjunctive is 
well known to the literature bri colloquial Spanish (e,g., 0£, ct t > ; 
also Lance, 1975; Bourclez, 1956). It was used In a variety of 
contexts where either woukl or woulda may occur In English equivalents. 
In (5.22) above it seems to function as wouWa, or wasgpa , cf, 

(5.23) a. It ! (had) caught i t , you wootda caught lt> 
b. if I (had) caught It, you wer^ ^na catch It. 

( not *wouida been gna) 

But In some cases In speech, the equivalent of the Imperfect In 

woul d or was__gna, e.g.: 

. (5.24) le dijo al loco si se la xxx 1o mataba 

"he told, the crazy man that If he xxx he would/was gna 
kill him" 

(AM 10H110XXSS) 

in this case, the Imperfect mat-aba ( kl 1 1 + Impf ) Is equivalent 

to the past of the future, through the tense concord (sequence of 

tense) rule applying to Indirect speech, for examjDle: 

(5.25) le dij-o *'si ... lo voy a mat-ar 

him telT-Past if . . . you go to kl 1 1 -lnf 
*he sa id *Mf . . . I 'm gna/wi 1 1 k! 1 1 you. ' 

The replacement of the Modal+Verb structure, Ira V , by Verb + 
jjppf , V aba/ fa , is direct. Although the Imperfect of the modal 
structure 5s possible. It is not found (i.e., 1 6- l^^-mata r ) . 

In some other contexts, neither the Spanish modal \r nor English 
gna are possible, but woul d is equivalent to the Spanish imperfect. 
One such context is the past habitual, e.g. 5 
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(5.26) . . . , le da-ba dlherb ml papa. 

her give- Impf money my father 
"My feather useta / wbuld give her money" 

(CB llF20625SSj 

(cf. example see Chapter 4, section 4.5) • 

Were woul d Is equivalent to the Spanish imperfect for Iterative 

past habituals (active verbs), whereas useta also applies to dursitive 

past habituals (stative verbs) (e.g., I useta 1 1 ve ther I useta be 

short ) . 

Similarly, wou 1 d is equivalent to. the imperfect in hypothetical 
contexts such as the fol lowing: 

(5.27) if I wer€5 rich . . • yo le compraba a mi mama . • . daba 
cien dolares a ml mama • . . y luego i ba y yo me 
compraba 

. , . como ten Is cbmo Pumas • . . y luegp • • . entraba 
pa' todas partes football, basketball y baseball* Luego 
compraba todo el Dodger Stadium. 

"If I were rich . . • I wou 1 d buy my mother . . • wbul d 
give my mother a hundred dol lars • . . and then I would 
go n b4M/ . . . 1 Ike tennjes, like Puirtas • . . and then . 
. . I would attend all the footbal 1 , basketba 1 1 n 
baseball games n then I wou 1 d buy the whole Dodger 
Stadium.** 

(DM 11M20aXPSS) 

Although wou 1 d matches the ir.:f;erf ect , was gna does not fit DM's 
example. 

An equivalent tc the further distinction between would and wda , 
as non-comittal vs. u». <.al was not obs^srved In the speakers' Spcrfsh, 
although standard Spansh :r ides the distlntlon. the equivalent of 
the past modal In standard Sp<.;. Ish is che perfect of the past 
subjunctive. This contrasts with the past subjunctive alone as the 
Spanish equivalent of wd in the standard English versio;is of (5«26) and 
(5.27) above. 
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(5.28) 11' fitUi^ 




Past MmMI ♦ »wv« (♦ V ♦ frt) 
Pf Sin wpMid ♦ a (♦ Mt ♦ m) 



SJii weuK (♦ Mt) 



Mv« ♦ Pm9l.* SJn V ♦ FrC) 
hub ♦ U ♦ ra (♦ cow ♦ 1^) 



(ccM ♦) !• ♦ ri 



(cm ^) ^ £ ♦ te (♦ CM ♦ «r) 
IHiclaar for Mii|ilt 



The standard Spanish perfect subjunctive Is extremely rare In 
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spontaneous Spanish speech as opposed to wda In spontaneous English. 



A lack of distinction between the Imperfect _ {equivalent to 
English would ) and the p^^'fect (equivalent to Engl i sh woulda ) for 
unreal conditions Is neitiier surprising nor necessarily a sign of 
immature oral language development^ In view of Phi 1 1 1 ps V (I967) 
bbservatiph that It Is rarely encountered even among adult Spanish 
speakers In East Lbs Angeles (p. 5^Q) . The hi story of unreal 
conditions discussed in Bourciez (1956) Indicates that the optional ity 
of the distinction appears to continue a tradition a j ready establj shed 
in pre-lberjan Latin, the preferred use of -5«- (prlginajly the Latin 
past perfect subjunctive) in the J_f "-clause^ according to the academic 
Castiillan standard normi is of early Romahce origin. In addition^ the 
means of making the dlstlhctloh has shown numerous changes since the 
beginning of the Iberian period, this has prlinari ly been the function 
of the main clause, and shows a repeated tendency to replace 
subjunctive with Indicative forms; The -ra- form (originally the Latin 
past perfect indicattve ) is of pre- 1 ber ran~ase for^the "p« 

The use of the nonstandard imperfect indicative js of early iberjan 

origin, but until the Old Spanish period (ca.„12th century), only with 
an auxiliary ( haber ); at that time it begins to appear directly with 
the ver«b of the main clause; Use of the same auxM|ary (haber) + 
partlc[pje to form the past perfect subjunctive, the cqrrent standard, 
is rare before the l5th century, the spread of *ra - from "fiaj^n to 
i£-clau5e i s of equal age, and has totally replaced -se^ i n many 
vernacular Span i sh dial acts, I ncl uding those of concern to as here (cf . 
Phil][ps, p. 320ff)i Finally, the condl t Ibnal -rfa- (the Romance 
future past Indicative) is. not commonly used In unreal conditions In 
Her { can-American Spanish of this area (cf . Phi 1 1 !ps, p« 552), although 
in standard SpanI sh varieties It is commonly used in the main clause, 
and in Castll 1 Ian and Argent m Ian nonstandard dialects it has even 
spread to the if-clause. 
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in English, It is likely that the relation of wl 1 1 and wd Is not 
transferred at first, but that the first mddal acquired Is vfT H , which 
like other verbs Is not at first marked for past. I.e., as Wd, but 
rather is used in contexts which would be past In both English and 
Spanish (either through the preterite subjunctive or Imperfect). Next, 
wi ]i and wd are distinguished according to the tense of the aisocla«:ecl 
If-clause; wJ 1 1 , if the If-clause Is present, wd if tb€ If-c1au-s^ Is 
past. This tense agreement holds for both English and Sj:r^:>i3h 
constructions, as Illustrated below. 



(5.29) 

a, _ . 
e.g. , if he It 


gtlsh 
Pre* 


St. Spanish 

compr-a^ 


V«rnacular Sp. 
Pr«s 

tompr-a^ 


he me it 


Hod/gna 

wl 1 l/'s^ gna give 


Fut 
da-r£ 


Hod + Irif 
va^ a dar 


b. 

e.g.. If . . . 


Past 
b£ughV 


Past + Sjn 


Past + Sjn 
coropr-a -ra 


e.g.; he . . . ^ 


Mod + Past 
would "grve" 


Past + Sjn 
d-j£-ra 

or 

condlt lonal 


add Hod + Impf Inf or Impf 
T-ba a dar da-ba 



The further distinction between wd and wda does not appear to be 
reflected in the commonly used Spanish Imperfect. Although the perfect 
subjunctive Is commonly used In the test situation, there Is little 
evidence of support in speech for formal transference of the Spanish 
perfect to the English perfect past modal. In 5.^.3 (3)f the problem 
of the perfect past modal will be discussed further. 

5.4.2 The Participle 

It is worthwhile to make one further observation about the 
structure of the unreal condition. This concerns the verb following 
wda. In the standard English of the classroom, wda, like the perfect, 
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requires a following verb to be tn participial form^ e.g., eaten. For 
the verb eat^ in our sample, this was never the case. Table 5.2 below 
shows that the norm for wda eat is wda ate. 

Table 5.2 Form of Verb Following Modal wda. 

would have + 

AdA ate aten eat 

6-5 9 1 1 

6-8 0 0 2 

9+ e 0 0 

As mentioned in Chapter k (section 4.3.2 (A)), in the 
communities of the speakers (LA Mexican-American), either the past 
participle of eat is ate (cf. standard eaten ), or speakers of this age 
group are still developing the adult norm (eaten?) , independently of 
first language background. This is an empirical issue. Until It Is 
resolved it Is impossible tb'appl^^the BSM in structions for scoring to 
this form, since the BSM explicitly allows the use of nonstandard 
(local community based) features without penalty In evaluat ing language 
proficiency. The trouble is that the BSM gives no list of such 
features to help the scorer--nor can it, given the present state of our 
knowledge of the conventionally nonstandard English of Hispanic 
communities. However, we have established that the pattern of past and 
part4^p4^ai forms of most verbs are identical in the spontaneous speech 
of even AOA 0 and monolingual English speake^rs for this age group in 
these communities (cf. Chapter section A. 3. 2 {k)). The use of past 
for SE participle is not a di st i ngui sher of sub-groups of the sample on 
any basis. 
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S*^*3 Comparison with Spontaneous Speech 

Three major features of morphoiogy were discussed In the 
preceding section. 

1. Irregular Past; 

2. 3S; and 

3. Past Modal (Unreal Con^ lori). 

They were seen to sugg^^s-t order of acquisition relative to 
each other^ as In the order of presentation Immediately above (cf. 
Figure 5.2, Diagram 5«l)« In turn, a comparison of test and 
spontaneous speech behavior for each of these ^e6l«^<Ci5 follows, 

1. ^F4^y4a r- P^t^ The speakers who showed -^^^rlatlon In using 
the irregular past In Chapter k section ^.3.2 (l), also showed 
variation I'n LPI. There are tv^o sources of possible contexts for the 
irregular past in LPj: . 

a. BSM, 

b. tAS. 

The BSH data has already been discussed. It is limited to 2 
possible vontexts. Across speakers on ordering of the two contexts^ 
eat, fall, is evident. The LAS story retelling gives more extensive 
data, but is usually still much more limited than the data of 
spontaneous speech. 

Figure 5«3 below shows the correspondence of the three samples. 
Note that data also occur for SO and LG, for whom there Is no 
spontaneous speech. 
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table 5.3 Comparison of tokens (Possible Contexts) per Speaker 
and Correspondence of Variation per Possible Contexts 
to bl . 



BSM 



tAS 



Dl 



Range ( N jsf^pos^s i bl e con text s ) 



2-^ 



i»-15 



5-128 



Average N/speaker 



2.-0 



8.2 



48.6 



Average % difference from Dl 



31. 0 



table 5»3 indicates that LAS corresponds more closely than the 
BSM to spontaneous speech. 

in view of the relatively large differences between BSM and 01, 
it is likely that the number of cases in BSM Is insufficient to 
adequately characterize the degree of variation in spontaneous speech. 
In contrast, LAS succeeds quite well for most speakers despite its 
St i 1 1 1 imi ted cases. 

Allowing a difference of lO?-*^ for di sagree»nent with the Dl, BSM 
shows a slightly greater tendency than LAS to underrate (LAS-3/9i 
BSM-5/9)- To 5 >ne extent this is due to the larger Intervals (due to 
the smaller samp^ y of BSM. But BSM also shows the same tendency 
relative to LAS alone (cf. Ulibarri et al^. , 1980). LAS scores are 
higher than BSM for 5/11, lower for 3/11, speakers. This is partially 
explicable in terms of the verb fal U It does not occur in the LAS 
story, which consists of many core past irregular verbs, e.g., 
sa4d^ went among its contexts. Still, LAS also contains peripheral 
irregular pasts such as drank^ ate^ gave^ brought 

Figure 5-3 shows a greater tendency for the three measures to 
converge on more developed Irregular past speakers (AR through CR), and 
to diverge for less developed speakers (RR through AA). 




% out of total possible contexts. 




" — r T r — }— 4- — t- — ^. — r r 1 

. AR BR RH Vii PQ CR RR OS AA SO tG 

Fig. 5.3 Percentage of past irregular verbs for. variable 3S speakers in 

three contexts: discourse interview, LAS story ritii ling, BSM LPAI. 
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It IS Interesting that SO shows high development of irregalar 
pasts according to LAS. It confirms that her refusal to speak English 
is social, rather than that she does not have knowledge of the 
Irregular past equal to some of the more willing, though still 
Spanish-preferent, speakers. In fact, her LAS level is among the 
highest, most comparable to CB. CB showed less cbpcern about her 
English-speaking image. 

Two principles emerge from the comparison: 



2. 3S^ The 33 data is too rare in bPI to expect any matching 
with the variation found among speakers discussed In Chapter 4, section 
^♦.3.1. Only the BSM segment encourages the possibi 1 1 ty. In most cases 
speakers provided only one possible context. Unmarking of verbs for 
past in the LAS is counted apart. 




2. Rating relati^ve to spontaneous speech is at least 
partially determined by particular verbs used. 



Variation in Dl 




Number of Speakers 



8 



3 



once in BSM 



Used 3S at least 



Yes 

I 

(D 




No 




Number of Speakers 



5 



2 



Used 3S at least 
drvce in LAS 



Yes 



No 



Number of Speakers, 



2 



Diagram 5.2 Schema of relatibh of 3S variation In spontaneous 
Speech to 3S occurrence In BSM or LAS. 
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Although 8 speakers exhibited a moderate degree of variation In 
the spontaneous speech of the Dl, only 2 were registered In the single 
possible context of the BSM. Of the three speakers for which there was 
no quantifiable data in Dl (BRj SO and LG), the speaker BR shows a sign 
of 3S on the BSH. The other two both responded to the question without 
giving a possible context^ Is eating rather than wants^^ 

Possible contexts for 3S on the LAS turned out to apply to verbs 
not marked as past, e.g.: 

i 

(5.30) uh there was a ( el )- a ( el ) monster but he 1 } kes . a 
lemona'e . . .he . . . went for a walk n he see a p- a 
pin (-pink). He thi nks . • . 

^ (RM 13M2iaNFSS) 

In (5.30), RM does not mark the past for 1 ike^see or tgXak^ 
although he does for was and went^ core irregular pasts. But two of 
the three other verbs are marked with 3S, iikes and ihXnks . This has 
an analog in the historical present of spontaneous speech in ADA 0-5. 
It also has a Spanish analog very much used by the speakers In the use 
of the present for the past In Spanish narratives andpnoy I e 
descriptions (cf. Si 1 va-Gorvalan, 1981 for Chilean admts). In both 
languages subject-verb ag. eement is found In these contexts. 

The AOA D-5 speakers did not use the historical present in the 
LAS story retelling. They invariably used the past. They offer no 
possible contexts for 3S. Only the variable 3S speakers showed the 
unmarking of verbs in past contexts in LAS. Where there was unmarking, 
k additional variable 3S speakers revealed occurrences of 3S. Two 
others^ SO and LG, unmarked irregular pasts but showed no sign of 3S. 

It is important to note that despite 3S in past contexts, this 
never applies to a verb which is indeed marked as past, e.g. , ate but 
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not at^B^s . As noted in Chapter 4j section ^i3.^i extensions of 3S tc 

. - . - - --^ ■ 

other contexts were exceedingly rare, and systematic where they 

occurred: Number for RM's has^Bave^ and tense^for PQ's doesn ' t-don ' t > 

The speakers indicate knowledge of the morphological principle that 3S 

applies only to subject-verb agreement for the prc.cnt (unmarked) form. 

it is generally the case that for a feature whose diagnostic 
value is considered indicative of ^ngaage development to the 7 
year-old monolingual level i 3S is underrepresented in the tPAisi This 
is seen to have the effect of underrating, rather than overrating, 
speakers for this feature, according to Diagram 5«2. Descriptions of 
pictures favor the copula be either with or Without the progres?>ive. 
Stories favor the past tense. If the scoring system, based on error 
analysis, penalizes for both failure to use past and failure to use 3S, 
the form he eat for he ate faces double Jeopardy. 

in the analyses reported here 3S marking and irregr^ar pasts 
have been treated as separate objects of analysis. 

The conclusion is the same as for irregular pasts: The number 
of possible contexts is usually too small to accurately reflect use and 
implied knowledge. 

3. Past Modal s . Past modais showed a higher ceiling than the 

other two morphological features (see Figure 5«2). Traditionally,, the 

past modal is described as referring to a situation which is 

impossible, specifically because it is referenced as hypothetical in 

relation to a past event, e.g.: 

(5.31) if he (had) bought it, he would have ^i ven me it 
Past Impossible 
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\ 

\ 

trgdi tionaj ly, the construction fn (5i3i1) is called a\ 
counter fact aa-1 condition; The if-claase represents a past event (x 
bougbt y) which did not happen; The main clause, called the conctusibn 
(consequent or apodosis) of the conditioni features an Impossible past 
event (x ^ave y); . ^ 

As a counterfactuai I the perfect past modal is a s!gn of 
recognition of the impossibility of a hypothetical event by virtue of 
its pastness. The concept of imposs i bl 1 ! ty, or counterfactuai f ty, is 
of interest to cognition in a deeply Ifnguistfc way, since ft is not 
observable in events themselves (especially obvious If t^ere was no 
past event to observe), but rather Is inferrable through the way the 
events are referred to. Linguists have often referred to expressions 
containing counterfactuai s as subject i ve for this reason (!•€•, they 
refer to the user's be) ief s about real-actual ly occurrent anrf^HJnrsal 
events, not to object ive facts accessible to all observers). 

Counterfactuai i ty was characteristic of aH uses of a14 the 
perfect past modals used by the speakers in the English DIs, e.g.>-« 

(5.32) he could have giveri i t to me * - ^ 
he s hould have given i t to me 

(but he tiixigj t ) 

In the Dis, speakers varied widely in the recognizable possible 
contexts they provided for perfect past modals. One speaker in 
particular, dF, shows a range of contexts in spontaneous speech. In 
all cases they make reference to past events, e.g.: 

1 

(5.33) You shoul da seen, it was all messed up. 

~ (JF. 10M20055SE) 

we wbii I da stepped on them in the car, 
we wou 1 da ran over them. 

(same speaker) 
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The first citation refers to a car wreck,. the second to a home 
burglary, both past events. 

Further examples from other speakers were also counterfactual : 

(5.34) a. I couldv saw It Saturday-no, Sunday. 

(VS 12H200EXEE) 

b. She coulda broke the window; she coulda got but. 

— ^TVH 12F10555SS) 

In both cases, the events were counterfactual, i.e., VS did not 
see It on any day, VM's character didn't break the window or get out* 

The perfect past modal may be aop-factive , like the non-perfect 
past models, in other contexts in some varieties of English (cf. 
discussion in Lyons, 1977, p. 793ff on counter- and non-fact I vi ty) . 
Non-fact Ives are not impossible events, but events to which the speaker 
Is not committed for actuality. They may be possible but they are not 
certain. Thus (5.3^) above" ^ has non-factive readings (about which 
traditional descriptions of M.jitsh are strarigel y mute) , e.g.: 

(5. 35) Maybe I saw it Saturday . . . 
Maybe she broke the window ... 

this also extends to other past perfect modals some contexts, 

e.g.: 

(5.36) You shoulda seen It, if you were there (so d|d you?) 

If they were In the driveway when we came home, we 

woulda run over them (so maybe we did without knowing) 

The non-factive reading of the perfect past modal is not found 

among the speakers. There is no evidence that it has developed as an 

alternative for maybe + Past , or that it is a vernacular form. For the 

speakers, the perfect past modal always presupposed the impossibility 

(counterfacti vi ty) of the event referred to. 
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Comparison of perfect past modal use In spontaneous, speech and 
in the BSM is shown below; In both situations the total N refers to 
speakers using modal s of any type. 

Table Comparison of Percentage Speakers Using Past Modal 

but of Speakers Using Models for Test and Spontaneous 
Speech. 







am 




01 


AOA 


b 


.n 


(21) 


.50 


(16) 


AOA 




.57 


(7) 


.75 


W 


AOA 


6-8 


.23 


(7) 


.80 


(5) 


AOA 


9+ 


.00 


(5) . 


'.20 


(5) 



First note that in spontaneous speech modal s are relatively 
rare. The test data show that non-occar rence is not associable with 
lack of knowledge. Now note that there is little correspondence 
between the two si tuat ions for AOA 0-8. It Is easiest to account for 
AOA 9+, in view of the correspondence of situations, as actual lack of 
core linguistic ability, not lack of context. Elsewhere, the most 
striking lack of correspondence is AOA 6-8. The BSM underrates control 
of the past modal compared with spontaneous speech. 

In offering the series of three pictures, the BSM allows the 
speakers to use the strategy of taking the reference point from the 
first picture, this changes the Interpretat ion of the question 

(5.37) what would the king have done if the dog hadn U^^aten 
his food? 

to 

(5.38) what would the king do, if the dog didn't eai his food? 
This strategy retains retrospective knowledge that the if-clause 

is hypothetical, as marked by the past ( didn't eat ' lows for -the 
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dog's not eating the food as a still possible conclusion at the time 
i;ymbojlzed by the first panel (i.e., the food is still oh the plate). 

in view of the possible use of this strategy in the BSM, but not 
in spontaneous speech, It is not yet clear that the basis of use of wd 
for wda is the result of lack of knowledge of wda , rather than possible 
failure to realize that repetition of the past modal form in the 
question is wanted. 

However, speaker behavior in response to the Spanish equivalent 
of the same question makes this latter possibility loss likely. All 
seven AOA 6-8 speakers responded with tha pas^sub Junctive , 
Furtnermore, 5 of the speakers used the perfect form contained in the 
question, although this use of the perfect was not found in spontaneous 
speech. Several speakers used a non-standard form of the perfect past 
subjunctive^ e.g.: 

(5.39) hab -er-a comido (St. hub-ier-a comldb) 
not recognizing the standard relation between the form of the past and 
past subjunctive for the auxilary haber , I.e., Past hub- with internal 
vowel modification used for both the past (preterite form) and past 
subjunctive. 

Thus, it becomes more likely that in English those speakers who 
did not use wda in the BSM, but did in spontaneous speech, had 
difficulty interpreting wda in the context as distinct from wd. 

The conclusion is that the perfect past modal Is a useful 
diagnostic to the extent that repetition impl ies speaker knowledge; 
However, the 1 lacks control to distinguish those speakers who use 
the past modal in some^ but not all, possible contexts, . - who 

have no knowledge of its use. 

27 J 
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5.4.4 CoaciasJ^ns Aboat Morphology ; 

The morphology eHcited by the LPAIs accurately reflects 

spontaneoos speech and the linguistic knowledge on which it is based 

only for the extremes of development, i.e.^ virtual non-speakers and 

highly developed speakers. The number of examples and contexts used is 

crucial to the accurate placement of intermediate speakers. Comparison 

of the BSM and LAS with the DIs indicates that a number of contexts 

between 5-10 approaches accuracy in corresponding to variation in 

spontaneous speech. In principle^ the number of possible contexts 

depends on interest in refining measurement of the intermediate 

I 

speakers. 

As discussed in Chapter 4, section 4.3.6, with the reservations 
and qualifications already expressed^ there is a tendency toward 
natural ordering of the three features discussed above. Of these, only 
the Vast modal construction shows a celling which also affects many AOA 
0-5 speakers at the sample age level. Use of the past modal is in 
itself a more reliable sign of morphological parity with the most 
developed English speakers of this age, than is the Irregular past or 
35. 

5.5 Syntax 

LPAI approaches to the measurement of syntactic development and 
the limitations on their applicability were discussed in Chapter 4, 
section 4.5. In discussing syntax elicited in LPI, discussion will 
focus primarriy on the results of the LAS story retelling. Although 
the data come from LAS, the analysis is also relevant to the scoring 
methods used by the BINL. . 

. ■ 27n ' 
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The story-reteii ing presents a wealth of linguistic data. 
Foremost, it elicits a coherent mul t i sentence anit (discourse unit) 
which can be compared both to Its source (the recorded story) and to 
other replicated versions. For present purpbies we are interested in 
^he syntactic structure of the story as produced by each speaker. Our 
aim is to compare how the sytW^^ tU abilities, revealed by our analysis 
of the LAS responses, relate to the morphological abilities evident in 
the BSM respOiises. 

For analysis of the syntactic structure of the stories two 
variables were selected which figure in the scoring procedures of the 
BINL. The BINL has its own ellcitation instruments in a series of 
pictures about which the subject Is to utter a sentence consisting of 
one or more cUuses. The scoring favors -.ger and more syntactically 
complex utterances. The BINL also has . lable of Instant 
descriptlve^xfeath 't:^ such that the visual image the picture is 
required to be conv ,, ted into a verbal "story" w the- cppt. This is a 
typical example of a ^ feature which rarely occurs in everday 
communication, but pre-figures the requirements of composition as a 
writing skill. The story-retelling is closer to everyday 
communication. Although the semantic content is highly determined, 
there is considerable syntactic creativity displayed by the speakers: 
O story length - number of clauses/per story; 
2) Syntactic variety - number of types of clauses/per story. 
In Figure S.^ below, the number of clauses in the stories are 
broken down by AOA group. 
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100 



80 



Percent 60 

using number 



of clauses 
per story 
retet 1 ing 



20 



00 




AOA 0-5,9 
(N-28,7) 

\0A 6-8 
(N-7) 



2-10 11^15 16+ 

clauses per story 

Figure 5.^ Distribution of clause per story-reteH Ing by age of 
arrival . 



Although AO' showed a clear relationship to morphological deveiopmehtt 
it shows no clear pattern for story length. Most speakers of all AOA 

groups tell the story In 11-15 clauses before they return to sMence, 

\ 

We might suspect that syntactic complexity would be a better 

rraasure of linguistic development than clause length among speakers who 

ar- already accustomed to producing mul t i -sentence units in everyday 

sitaations. In the present analysis, our interest In syntactic 

complexity will be restricted to clause types. In the stories, we 

singled out seven different clause types used by at least two of the 

speakers, although the LAS source only used 5 (also represented among 

the 7). 

I. n + clause . This simple type of clause Is Introduced by n 
Trepresent ing any form of the conjunction and ) , e.g.^ 



. it was a giant in he like uh she like uh pink lemonade 
. (PQ 12F, AbA6) 



B7B 
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(n) then clause. Another simple clause type Introduced by 
either then or n then , e.o 

. . . heate uhm pink pa|nt n-then the next day he was sick 

(CB IIF, A0A6) not in tAS source 



• • • 



3- so (then) -i- clause. Another common clause tyoe introduced by 
either so or so then , e.g., 

. . .he liked pink lemonade a !ot. So one day he went . . . 

(MC 11M, — 

H. after/ when * clause^ A clause introduced by when or after as 
a subordinator . 

. . . when he dri- drink the water, he said, that is not a 
lemonade ... (LG 12F, AQA18) 

5. if -fc clause. This clause type, [ntroduced by ^l, only 
occurred in the story introducing an embedded question, e.g., 

... he went n^to go see l± he find lem- pink lemonede . . . 
(MER 1U, A0A5) not in LAS source 

6. i^t fve ^ause. This type of clause is introduced by that or 
wnat in the data, e.g.> 

Once upofva time there was a- a silly oid monster '^i^it liked 
to eat pink lemonade (BR 12M) ;oA9) 

(EP llp"%OA0)^^ saw what he thought was pink lemonade . . . 

7* any othe r claase^ The most common clauses of this type are 
those with no introducing marker, es.g., 

. ._he_said 0 he'll never drink pink ink aqain 
(JP 12H,AOA0) ^ 

or reported speech introduced by that: 

. . .he said that he' 1 1 never eat pink ink again 
(AP 12M,AOA0) ^ 

or a clause introduced by the conjunctions but or because 
(both rare): 

. .. . he went over to the ink b^ he didn't know 
(KR IIM, AGAO) 



^Note the absence of .a modal, e.g., could , in the if-clause. This 
ssue IS separated from the use of this clause type. 
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In Figure 5.5 below, AOA groups are plotted for clausal variety. 
There is no clear pattern dl scr Imlhat i hg the AOA groups. Generally, 
speakers tend to produce no more than five different clause types, 
i' ;.» }t a clear preference between 2-3 and ^-5 types. 



too ^ 



80 - 



Percent 60 
using 
number 
of 

clause 

types 
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00, 




2-3 



M-5 



AOA 9-^ (N-7) 
AOA 0-5 (H«29) 
AOA 6-6 (N-7} 



6-7 



Number of clause types 



Figure 5.5 Distribution of variety of clause types by Age of 
Arr I val . 



A comparison of Figure 5.2 with Figures and 5.5 shows that 
hee is no clear relationship betwen morphological behavior and either 
length or clausal variety in discourse units. While AOA shows the 
gradient development of morphological forms, It is indifferent to the 
types of syntactic behavior we have inveVt^ated so far. 

It is important to note in this context^^B, our approaches to the 
analyis of morphology and syntax are necessarily difr(B<ent. We can 
easily compare a morhological form with the standard form, t>ut we . 
cannot make such a comparison for syntactic Vc^ iety, since there no 
clear standard for story length or syntactic variety. It is far from 
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obvious that a speaker who ases only a few syntactic devices in the 
story-retelling does so because s/he does not have adequate cbmmahd of 
other syntactic devices. We certainly cannot assume that each speaker 
approached the story retelling task with the same enthusiasm, concern 
for length or syntactic var iety--qui te apart from the issue of English 
syntactic abi I i ty> 

5.5.1 Comparison of Syntax in Test and Spontaneous Speech 

Measures such as number of clauses^ or variety of clause type, 
characterize the story as a discoun^c unit. Although the story 
retelling of the LAS is different from stories or narratives in the 
Ois, in what the addressee(s) of the stories already know, there are 
features shared by the LAS stimulus story and spontaneous stories and 
narratives. These features show higher level organizational properties 
in which syntax plays a role. On the hand, there are 

orgar izational properties of i ^cory-retel 1 ings which are different 
from the stimulus, and unlike the organization of discourse units in 
spontaneous speech. This has consequences for syntactic variety, but 
not necessarily for particular syntactic constructions. 

5.5.1 (A) Structure^-^-LAS-itory Retel 1 ihg 

The following scheme draws attention to organizational features 
of spontaneous stories arfli^narrat I ves as they match the LAS-3t imul us. 
The extensions to the right oi^H|ie basic organizational uni^s represent 
devices used for expanding information within particular units. In 
real time the LAS-srfi^ulus^^sses as shown by the arrows. Each unf* 
and its right extensions, is composed of a sequence of clauses, 
connected by various syntactic devices of coordination and/or ^ 
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subordination. Syntactic complexity is not a necessary feature of 
stories and narratives. Some spontaneous stories and narratives are 
relativisly simple with minimal syntactic variation wfthin each unit 
(cf. Labov S Waletzky, 1967). However, In the tAS-st Imul us there Is, 
as discussed above^ a degree of syntactic variety. 
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Jgure 5.6 Scheme of LAS-stimulus, showing OU organizational 
features and analyzed LAS extensions. 



According to the Labov-Wa letzky analysis, alt that is needed for 
a minimal narrative is two consecutive temporally ordered cjaoses, 
e.g.: ' 

(5.^>0) he drank ink (n then) he was sick. 

In other contexts this may be interpreted as a minimal shift In 
tim"2--and a feature of a single scene^ where scene is taken to have 
locative as well as temporal boundaries. The connective all of a 
sudden or sudden I y expresses the temporal lower limit on temporal 
consecut I veness (rf . Wol f son, 1979) • 
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l.owever, spontaneous DUs confirm that sorr^*^ io- ration is most 
jikeiy, at least in an Initial time expression, CiTi* '>:)e time (see 
Chapter 4, section 4.5.2 (B)), and even more cofSnorly, che first 
mention of a human, either in an existential clause> or as a 
jef t-di slocated subject (see Chapter 4, sections 4.5.5, and 4.5.6 

(A)). The once upon -a -time is a specific feature of orientation to a 
traditional story, and is not found in spontaneous stories involving 
either direct or reported (i.e., second-hand) experience. 

tabov S Waletzky (1967) also note the frequent use of an overt 
ending to the narrative, e.g., n that was that , or a change of scene 
device, e.g. J— stJJl see him occa5 ' onal ly, I never told anybody that 
before , in spontaneous DUs, marking of endings was diverse, e.g.^ 
speaker stops ttalklng, tags like that's it , beginning of another DU by 
same or next speaker. In the LAS stimulus, the end is a possible paint 
to the story, but it is apparent in speaker responses to the story that 
the overr Iding :point was to retel 1 the story, not tc make the story's 
pa? nt . 

In this respect, the trlple-1 ist structure elaborating Scene 2 
IS interesting. The triple-list is a feature of specific genres of 
stories, including many folk-tales (e.g., Goldilocks and the three 
bears), and many story-type jokes of the 1-2-3+ punchline type (cf. 
Sacks, 1974). 

The following table shows that the story retellings as a whole 
did not reflect the features of the stimulus in the same way that 
spontaneous DUs did, but tended to focus on the triple list. This is 
the only point at which speakers tended to hesitate in the retelling 
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and sny either i don ' t remember , or precipitate a prompt by the 
interviewer, such as i s that a I • " or anything else? * 

Table 5-5 Overall Stracture of the tAS Story-Retelling. 

Or ientat ion Body lEpd 

Percentage of once upon" there was Scenft Scene List never 

speakers a time ... monr^ter 1 2 again 
mentioning 

(N = ^2) .16 .50 .57 .57 .81 .kO 

Table 5*5 shows that (1) once upon a t ime as a formulaic opening 
was rarely used; (2) the introduction of the monster (or giant ) in an 
exi stent tal clause was used by half the speakers; other speakers 
considered the referent to be already shared, and introduced it as a 
subject noun or pronoun » e.g., the monster or he/she » or used the franire 
it*s about a monster . . .; (k) scene 1 was counted as represented if 
the speaker separated the events of the stimulus frryr. the fotroduction 
by use of one d^y or words to that effect; (5) scene 2 was recognized 
as distinct from Scene 1 if the speaker changed tWo time refer-snce. 
usually by ih^ next day (as in the LAS stimulus), otherwise, a 
distinction between Scene 1 and Scene 2 is not registered in the Table. 
The table also shows that a small majority preserved the change of 
scene. j 

The triple-list is scnkingly well attended to. Most speakers 
appear to treat this .as more criteria! to their performance than any 
other informational feature the story. It is a salient feature of 
the story in ti^e test context for **hem. 
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Finally, the end is marked by J-j U Jiever dr i nk pihl< ink again , 
or words to that effect, by somewhat less than a majority of the 
speakers. 

The table shows that the test situation deformed the ordinary DU 
organization of many speakers. The normal seque'^t^lal relation of 
events in time was largely adhered to, as wa? ^ positioning of 
orientation and end, when they occurred, how; v^^* . the bias on what 
informotlon to repeat was affected by the consideration that the 
addressee already knew the story^ On the whole, the actual selection 
appears analogous to the cross-over language choice in on-topic speech 
in the PC (see Chapter 3, section 3-2). Speakers concentrated on what 
was less 1 ikely in spontaneous discourse, in this case the triple-list 
embedded in the LAS-stimulus Scene 2. Other sections were variably 
assumed to be shared knowledge according to speakers' 'o>:tual 
performance, or were hot mentioned for some other reason (e.g., memory, 
lack of understanding?). 

Thus, the test situation as a situation of display changes the 
value and distribution of information in the student's speech. Th^ 
selective focusing on certain types of information has consequences in 
the variety of syntactic device:; used. 

5.5.1 (B) CJ scour seEf feet on SyntactlcStractQre 

The previous sections illustrated the general mediating effect 
of the test situation on syntactic variety in discourse structure. 
"Sis section deals with specii'.'c syntactic structures as they occur In 
the LAS story-retelling and spontaneous speech. 

2SJ 
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Although we have seen that situation may affect the variety of 
structures used^ it is still possible to compare the LAS-stimulus and 
the rete' ^sions to explore syntactic options used where a possible 
context is available. As an example we consider the relative c1atj;>e. 

Table 5-6 below shows the number of speakers using each of the 7 
clause types at least once. 



Table 5.6 Number of Spe,akers Using Each Clause Type. 
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The KZ (relative clause) structure Is used by a llttie less than 
-5^f tne speakers, although ?t occurred three times in the source. 
Again, we must note that absence of the structure in the tAS does not 
necessar / mean lack of knowledge of the structure. However, an 
t "teresting pattern of use is obser\/ed by either AOA or Age. Observe 
Figure 5.7* 
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Figure 5»7 Percentage of speakers using the rel^attve clause 

structure ?n the LAS-Engtlsh story retelling by age 
of arrival (solid line) and actual age (broken 
1 ine) . 

2m 
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Figure 5.7 suj^er i mposes two displays, one by AOA and one by age. 
AOA shows a pattern of the depressed middle group (AOA 6-8). This 
pattern is reminiscent of a pattern reported for several studies, but 
most notably a Toronto study of immigrant students, by Cummins (I98I). 
In the Toronto study a mixed batch of immigrants of ages 11-12 showed 
the following characteristics: Using the Peabody Vocabulary Test (PVJ) 
of English vocabulary development, Cummins notes that those v*ho arrived 
at ages 2-3 showed more vocabulary development than those who arrived 
later. However, those who arrived at ages 4-5 did not shiX <nore 
vocabulary development than those who arrived at ages 6-7 'in fact^ 
they showen ^nghtly less as a group). Thu-s, In that study, ages H-S 
is the dep ressed middJ-^-group with respect to the PVT since they do not 
show an adv^' '•?g*^ over peers who arrived at a later age. Cummins 
suggests that .^i c is a. Tsterdependence between vocabuUry 
development in and such that children in the more recent group 
(6-7) were able to transfer the skills underlying vocabulary 
acquisition in to I ')nd thus learn English vocabulary at a more 
rapid ra'.e than the 4-5 AOA group, whom one would expect had a less 
developed vocabulary in 

If 3 similar Interdependence argument were adapted to explain 
the data of Figure 5.7* it would predict a similar pattern for the 
Spanish LAS responses. This pattern would have its critical point for 
the middle group. However, Figure 5.8 below shows a regular gradience 
for relative clause in Spanish by both age and AOA. 
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Figure 5.8 Percentage of speakers using RC In the LAS, Spanish 
story retel 1 Ing by AOA (solid) and actual age 
(broken) . 

A further breakdown of the data endangers the general izabi 1 i ty 
of sofTie of the cells, but consistently indicates that a relative 
structure is more commonly found in the Spanish version than In the 
English (comparison of first and third columns of any line in Table 5.7 
below). 



[Table 5.7 romparisori of RC Use in Spanish and English 
Story-Retelling by AOA and Age. 
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only RC pattern is more comrtibhly used than the Engl i sH^nVy RC pattern, 
the evidence shows that virtually all speakers have develbped the RC 

cohstructidh in at least one language. Thus, the interdependence 

_ . . ,. • ... . . . . . ^ 

argument, which predicts lack of transfer .due to lack of development in 

either language, i^ inadequate for this case. 

The compar i son with spontaneous speech below Indicates that the 

- ' ■ «■ 

non-use of re.lat i vTzat ion Is not charactifristic of the speakers' .> 
syntact i c knowledge. 



Table 5*8 Co(?iparlson of Use of RC in LAS-E and -S Story- 
Retelling and use of RC in English Spontaneous 
Spee^. ' ' > ^ 

RC use in LAS 

Sp. only I both | Eng. only J n el ther 



Percent of speakers 
. using Engl I sh RC In D j 

(N) . ( 
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Table 5.8 adopts the categories 6^ RC production among speakers^ 
according to the LAS retelling, and compares them, with RC. production in 



these speakers 



the spontaneous speech of Dl. Serious di screpancjies exi.st for most 
\ categories. / - ■ 

In ■ spontaneous speech, more than half the Spanish ^''ly speakers 
oh LAS gave evidence of RC knowledge .in English. F^r 
the determinant of LAS performance was not lack of knowledge of the 

'English RC structure. 

_ _ . ■ ^. : • . _ ... . _ _ . 

Only" half of the "speakers who exhibited RC knowledge in both 

languages th LAS showed evidence of this tn spontaneous speech, ^thus 

Miustratlhg that lack of occurrence of RC fn -a particular speech 

sample, ' spontaneous or not. Is not automatically evPdence of )ack of 



knowledge. Indeed, for the present ^ampliei those speakers Who did r\ot: 
show thi& *>|tructure weHe those who talked the least altogether. in ' 
order to recognize the non-use of, a «>yhtactic device in speech, ^ 
possible'cbntext must be recognized. As mentioned in Chapter 4, 
section 4.5, recognizing a possible context can be difficult because of 

, _____ V. <■ _* 1 

the apparently great number of options, which Is an important point 

_ _ __ _____ __f 

with consequences for comparing test and spontaneous language on the 

discourse and gross syntactic level. Full discussion of this is 

to 

resumed in- the next section.* ^ - - 

,^ _\ _ _ 

The Eng^ onl y category shows good fit. Although the number of 
* «* . . ^ 

speakers is. smalt, it i^s evident that speakers who u^e RC in English 

more likely than in Spanish (on LAS) were also likely to use it in 

spontaneous speech. 

The common use of RG among>^9j3eakeFS who showed no evidence for 

it on LAS establishes the point of this section. The LP! does not 

\ • ■ . 

reflect actual syntactic ability in RC for many speakers. There is 

i - 

little left to an attempted i nt^rdependence" expl anat ion based directly 

_ H _ _ _ ■ V 

on acqui si t ion of thi s -syntact ic structure. For the most part, the 
hei ther group 3bes not show lack of knowledge of the s^tructdre iil ^ 
Ehglj'sh. The three AOA 6-8 in this group all. showed RC in spontaneous 
Ehglislj speech (CS, OS, AR) . Therefore, there aw nfb speakers left of 

AOA 6-8 who did hot have RC in at least one language. If they did not 

■ ■ - ts 

transfer it to the other language, ' the explanation cannot* be that it 
had failed to develop in^ either language. 

Comparison of the RC in the tPl and the sessions representing 
spontaneous speech shows that particalar syntactic features, e.g., the 
relative clause, may be affected by the test situation on the discourse 



•( • . . ' • • 

; ' ' ■ . ._ . • • • 

level. As a result, the occurrence 6r^ non-occur rjsnce of certain Items 

of discourse syntax is not Indicative of syntactic knowledge; To 'the 

extent'thati such syntactic features contribute to syntactic variety In 

any speech sample, Inferences about sppntaneous syntactic v^arlefey and 

about syntactic abilities, on the basU of, LP! discourse data, are . • 

unrelVab-le for many individual speakers, and not suitable for making 

fine or crucial d I st I net ions* 1 n grammatical ability. 



5.5.2 Possib le Context in Syntactic Analysis . , 

In testing, as In. any tyl^e of analysis, conclusion? about what 
speal<ers icfiow and can do'are more securely based on observable behavior 
than on non-observable behavior. Failure to do somet^rng Implies the 
expectation thgt It coul d have been done in that corjt^xt. , In 
linguistic analysis this means that absence of observable behavior Is 
" only significant if a possible cbntlxfcan be recognized. 

i As .mentioned above, recognl t ion, of possible context, In syntax 
re^^ires understanding of the larger discourse uses of syntax. While^ 
in morphology, possible 'context Is found on the level oiF a single word, 
clause-level syntactic units iiave larger sections of discourse, as 
contexts. . "i ' • ' ' 

/ For example, I"?) .Chapter 4, s«i!Ctlon i».5.5. It was shown that a 
special context in which RQ may occur Is to-Join an existential clause 
with a'' following clause whose subject has thfe same referent as the NP 
<if the existential clause. AJ tiernat I ves to the.'rela^ Ivl zat Ion were. 

- -. A • . ■ i • 

jshown, e.g.: . u " 

i - _ '\ , - - ■ --• 

' (5.41 )a. there was a man that/Who fell. '_ . 

: b. there was a man that he f.ell.- that-tonjol ned 

I c there was a man, /he fell. Indep. claUse chain 

I d. there was a man C he fell. ' other^ connect I ve 

I ■ . ■ • . 

f . . - 29i . 



(where C is a connective, us^jally but a then also observe3)i 

There was rvidence, In the gr«uljent behavior by AQA^ that type 
(5«^1)b. was intermediate In developmont between. {5-^1)c. and tS.'^Ua* 
Hoy^ever, it was not evident' that (S-'^Uc. ceased to be a possible 

_ _ _ _ ^ ._ 

alternative oncer {5«^1)a^ developed. In analyzfng possit>1e contexts 

_ ' ■. •_ ' ^ - - ' - _ - _ _ , \ , 

for "1^0^ the context rgpresented In (5*^1)c. or d. , 

(5.^2). 'there was NP; It) S; VP . . • ' 

was considered a poss^dle context for comparison of speakers. 

^The bA5-st Imulu-s directly i*idi cates possi bl e contexts fpr the 

retelling in its three occur rervcfls. of the RQ.' To the' extent that 

information 'contained in these JtCs I's either omitted or syntactically 

reorganized, actuaf* use of RC in the retelling was affected. The 

Stimuli RC are presented Tiere^ ^ 

(5.^5^----J<'''ihe a silly bid monster who 1 ITced^o-df ^hk 

pink iemohjide* . * 

2. He "drank . what— idoke d like pink jemenade^ 

3. He d i dn ' t H ke what he. drank^ . . ' ~ 

In {5*^3) f V is an RC, of the typ<^ discussed above. The 'othertwo, 
l5*^3) 2. and 3.-, are headli^ss what -RCs, where the head (e.g., 

• V / " ~~ • ' 

^omethJji^) and the RM (e.g., _that^)/a re combined into a single form 

* ' ■ » 

what . , - - 

;In farther analysis the Information contained* in the 3 RCs was 

' • - - 

stadled in the retelling. A r^lex of (5.^3) 1 . was recognized if the 
proposition thtf monster liked (to drink) (sogiethlag) was expressed by 

r i • ' - ^ ' ^ . ■ • • 

given speaker. For (5»^3) 2., the reorgan I zat lt)n was quite radical. 



4 _ _ __ . M 

The Sp^ni sh. equi valent for, the RC what l.s 16 que on the LAS. It 

occurred cbmrrfohly In spiontaneous Spanish as well.. In ^English RC what 

wasw al^so observed for sorfie speakers, but not as. commonly. 
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Usaal 1y 'the jentire RC was replaced with its story referent, pink inlc. 
The information Ijt the RC was counted as mentioned as long as some 
expression was u%ed to indlcalc the ml^s^take In the event of drinking, 
a qreat many devices were used, e.g.: 

isM) RC / ' • . " ' ^. . 



a. he saw what he thought was pink lemonade EP11F 

b. he drink m paint that look 1 i ke , uh , lemonade S012F 



Participial Adjuffct 



c. he drank the pink ink thinking it was 'pink lemonade 

. IG11F ■ , 

% ^ 

Adverbial-Phrase - . 

^ d- he dr-ank It *by mistake EG12F • 

Coord inatJ on ' ^^^^ 

e. he 5aw, . . . pink lemonade n he ,t bought It was pink 
lemoTiade RM1 IM 

independent Chain ! ^ 

f. it wasn't lemonade it was p-ink Ink. tA12F 

• The Informatioi In X5.^3) 3. was usually omitted altogether. 
Excluded ffom^ the count of menti bh Is quotations of^ the monst4r to the 
effect that "this isn't pink lemonade" since that information Is given 
ih another clause In the stimulus. 

•i Table 5.9 below shows the percentage of speakers*men,tioning each 
of the 3 RCs as Information units In the English retelling. 

Table 5.9 Percentage of Speakers Menyfonljng the Information 
. Xontalrted In the tAS Stimulus RCs. ^ \ 
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The table shbv^ a high degree of preservation of the element of 
orientation In (5.43) 1., and of the motivation for the unfortunjBte ^ 



eveQt In (5.^3) 2., but not of 



the foiiowlng table shows t+iai the syntactic device of RG to 
organize the Ihformat ion .uhl ts does not shgw the effect of their 



different content, but Is equally unlikely for all. 

table 5.10 Percentage of Spe«ikers^Oslng RC fo\r Information of 
Table 5.9 out of Sj Total Speakers Mentioning 
informatfon. 
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The data demonstrate that th>? retelling task Ucks sufficient 



controlito relate test behavior to actual syhtacti'c al?ility. It Is not 
clear why the RC is dlsfavbred In the stimulus instances. Ability Is 
only partially responsible. Other'^ syntact ic options are Available ^nd 

... _ _ _ _ ■ . _ ... __ *_ . c 

used.' Without control of options and motives foK mention ^or omission, 
a crude count of -^syntactic structures does not indicate syntactic 
abNltyi or i.ts relation to discourse ability^ ' 

5.5.3 Conclusions About , Syntax 

p _ ^ - .f^ 

The structure of discourse and its effect on length of « 

. ^ . _• .... 

utter'ances (measured above In number of elajases per story-retel 1 Ing) 
ind syntactic variety (measured ^bove in number of clause types) shows 
greater influence of the test situation than does^>norphb]ogy. * 

Mo pr^ncipfid pattern by AOA applied to syntax, although f% does 
to morphology. ' * ' 



A direct 'comparison of length of di scoarse unl ts in test • 
situations and spontaneoas^situations is not possible for nfost 
speakers, tack-of agreement Is caused by Various factors. Fgr most ^ 
speakers, the DOscel icited by LPAfs ar^i^ of '-^a different nature' than 
those produced spontanedus jy. Even spontaneous DUs of the same type — 
e.g., narratives-rvary in length' according to various factors. The 
bases for what information a particular speaker expresses or omits in 
each situation Is undoubtedly different. A gnajor di f f erehce derives 
•from the variation i^ the speaker's control of the inffOrmation relative 
to corparticlpants: In spontaneous^jKuat^ it is^high for the 
speaker and: low for the participants, or ^ome of them.> In test 
si^ations, the difference between speaker and addresee knowledge is 
either negligible, or .the addresee has greater knowledge than the 
speakers Therefore, the basis on which the information is selected is 
different. V , ' • ♦ ' 

This difference in situation also affects syntactic variety, 
slice clause strucfuKe is determined by the relation of information 
units to each other. 1 1 was seen that pa'rticular syntactic 

Structures — e.g., the relative cl ause--might be concerted Into a main 

» • . ■ - - ^ 

_ ^ _ 

clause in reteTling, and not be a sign that the speaker had not 

acquired the RC structure. In general, bPAIs do not control possible 

contexts ft>r syntactic features Involving clause-level syntax. While a 

speaker's use of a structure in a test situation may be an indication 

> . i I - 

of le^ei of development In spontaneous speech, or at least of -syntactic 
knowledge, non-'Jse of a structure in the tcsst situation is not _ 
S^nditatlve of syntact hc. abi 1 I ty, unl ess context makes it necessary for 

" " -sf » • " - - - - _ _ _ 

that structure to be used, according to ^ome rational criterion. This 
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^. . - * ....... r 

is hot the case for arty current tests which use any measure of length 

- - - -- - 

or variety, which Is not surprising since the theoretical bases for 
analysis of jiyntax in discburs<^ Is a recisnt developmen^, and the 
recogh i t lp_n_ of possible context for a syntactic structure^ is mujClT'less 
well developed than its analog In frtbrphology. This acts to the 

detriment of accurate rel at I ve' order i ng of speakers on a scale of 

/■ ■ _ _. . / 

syntactic development, when they are rated for what they don ' t say, In 

additjon to what they say. 

5.6 JmpJ4j:at Ions for Language Prof Id ency Testing 

The findings of the present study help explain why different 

LPAis, based bn^ifferent grammat lca-1 cr I ter la, are non-cofSparabl e. 

__ _ ' ; 

Regardless of the scoring procedures used, to the extent that^LPAIs 

differ In the weight they assign' to syntactic and morphologilcal 

phenomena, the differential effects of the test situation wIM confound 

abii i ty and Interactional constraints on display of ability for syntax 

much more than for morphology. Morphology showed weaknesses of LPAIs 



in sampling size of specific morphological features for Individual 
speakers, but hot for situational efTectSo Oh the other hand, 
traditionally used/morphologlcal datn-polhts show a low ceiling, which 
is of little use for estil^l I shing equal accessibility to education for 
ages greater than s^ven. If the speaker has achieved the seven-year old 
level. It Is possible that knowledgr of the past modal stracttire may 
1iave a h4^gher celling; as Indicated by the findings reported above. 

Potentially, discourse level syntax is a more powerful indicator 

- . » ■ ^ 

__ _ ■ 1 ^ _ _ ■ " *■ 

of level of development relevdnt t^ schoo^l achievement for later 

grades. The storage of inf ormat ion j n syntactic form is directly 
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reievaht t6 eompesUlon (organliaUon written iangfiage In wrj^lng),. 
arvd the FetrUw4- qf I nformat ion ^stored Jh syntactic form is directly 
relevant to wdlng cowpr ehens I on . X^e oljscuring of • the distinction 
between the '4jse of syntactic forms jn discoufse contexts and the 
abi Mty to produce the syntactic forms, typical of sentence-! eyel _ 
syntactic studies, has reso^lted^in the widely bei leved assertioa that 

_ _ Mft _ . _ / ' 

syntactic developmenr i s equivalent ^6 ^^phblog leal development, and" 

has the same early ceiling. The following quotes a^e representative of 

* ^ . . . * * * 

the emphasis put on the early development of syntactic ability, with 
qualifications reduced tQ subordinate status (as indica^^d by my ^ 

under! ining) . ■* 

(5l45)a. It is now we! 1 establ i shed tliat by the age of about 5 , 
.years^ the great majority of chndren have achieved 
cohtEor of the basklc gr'ammar and phoho[ogy of theTr 
language (Wells, in press), Xboogh it has been argued 
that there are-re^dual areas-which are not mastered 
, ' until s omewHat late (cf. ehomsky, ^^b^} . _ ^ 

[ : (French & Maclure, 1981, p. 207) 



to. First is the acquisition of what Bruher (,1975) ha$, 

termed the "species minimum" Inyplylng the phonological, 
^ ' syntactic and semantic skl^l Is whlch mbst native speakers 

. . / ' have- largely acquired by age six. For example, there-^ls 

little difference between the phonological cpmpetence of 
a six and 14 year old. Similarly, mastery of basl<r 
syntax approaches maturity by age six, al thouflh^ ttie 
development of roorOs sophisticated rules! and f4^ l bill ty 
ln-qrammatlcal^u>JXtrol will continue Into early 
- ' adolescence (Chomsky, 1972). . TTT 

(Cummins, 198l, p. 8) 

c. It fs general 1y held that by approximately age 5 \ 
children will Rave acquired the sound system of ^thelr 
native language, most (though hot alU of the syntactic 
features, and many of the^rules of language use for that 

language'. _ _ _ 

. . ; (HIE Report . . . Title V1 , I98I, p.. 30) 

It is the syntacthc features referred to in the underlined 

^ubordiAate clauses that offer the jiosslblllty of more appropriate 
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syntactic criteria fbr old^r speakers. As seen in Chapter ^l, various 
^ ^ypes of clause structure^ are not commonly used, at the late 

preadolescfsnt age; some of these features show AOA-gradIng as well, 

A • ' _ _ ^ 

e;g. certain types of relativlzatlon (the Latin rule usefl in mature - 

standard English, Inclading the possessive whose*), or any use of which 

'and certain subordinate structures (e.g., the (a 1 ) though clause). As 

noted in" efrSpter/^i, section ^.5*7, even some features which are \^ 

vernacular, but ^6t standard, are not ob^served in the speech of the 

preadoJescents, e.g., use of which to Introduce a oonrestr ictl ve clause 

. _ . 1 ■ 

- ifrf^Kh predi cate relativizat ion, e.g.^: ^ . 

^ "^(5.46) n then we had to do our own work, which in a way it helps 

* yk cause you learn . • r 

' ' • . • -^f {m^f, ELA) 

In sum, it is not at ^11 likel^^hat five-year-olds and 

adolescents/adults orgahrze information syntairt ically in the same way, 

or have only minor differences in syntactic options (minor In acad^ic 

importance?), although it Is commonly observed that some syntactic 

structures are shared by 'f i ve-year-ol ds and adults* 

A final point nfeeds to be made concerning the consequences that 

the finding of non-comparability has had on proposed assessment 

procedures. This has to do with the nature of measurements used in 

" scoring. ' ^ 

i ' - 

5.6.1 ^xxJt^lcrXter lal i ty Testing and Measurement 

^ • 

i * ~ ~ -- 

In the wake of the finding of non-comparability of different 

tPAls emphasizing different combinations of core linguistic features 

(e.g., tl,libarri et a^. , 1980), and with tbe greatly expanded awarhess 

of Interactional influences on linguistic performance', primarily due to 
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the ethnography of communication approach With Its construct of 

aommunlcatlve comp«l«hce,' leading to the comparison of linguistic 

behavior "In test s I tuat Ibns^hd s^antaneSus speech behavior (reflected 

In tSe test notlbrt^bf cbncurreftt validity), and In'^the^sence of a 

prihcipled basis for chboslqg among differ*eit me^asures, there has been 

a trend toward. proposing mu 1 tj,cr 1 ter I al assessment models as a system 

•of checks arid balances on over-reliance on a single measure. The NIE - 

Title VI proposal of«198l reflects this trend. To quote:- 

(5.'»7)a. . . . language'' prof ic I ency,. being a complex of 

behaviors dnd competencies may hot be 'assessable 
with a single Ihstrmjient. Furthermore^ technical data 
presented about the >>arlous Iristruments suggests many ^ 
problems • . . • Including the fact that d[fferent 
procedures have a tendency to ylgld differer^t 
information. XBW: which Is prbblematic for. 

comparability). - _ 

- jftNIE . . . Title VI, 1981, p. 78) 

b. A mu/tlple criteria assessment mode J .offers the 

advahfage of a broader range of -^coverage of sRl|l Is, 
less stress on any one Indicator as THE Indlcatjor, the 
y ' opportunity for the chlld to demonstrate pro^lc I encf 

in the least threatening mode, and a kind of built-in 

validity check. \ . . i _ 

(o£. cl_t, p. 78) - 

As the authors suggest, given the present state of the art In 
language proficiency t^Stln^, this is the; safest proposal in the 
interests bf art accurate assessment of the 1 Ingul st ic abi 1 1 1 ies of 
speakers for any given language. Most test theorists agree (cf. 
articles in Firth, 1980, esp. discussion of Operat 1^ Yard-St Ick) . 

However, there are further proposals Wh I <jh appear- to emanate 

from a practically motivated truncation of this research process, 

/ • •' -\- • 

which, in my opinldn, entail a great deal of rlsk^to accurate 

assessment of language, if nbt informed by community norms and 



developmehtai features of spontaneous speech. These ri^ks have to do 
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with the fundamental standards for mfeasurement rather ^than with the 

- - . . .. _ - - - _/ - - 

choice of any particular .1 Ingii: st ic *cr i ter la as. objects of interest 

(linguistic criteria being,, in principle, open-ended and subject ^to^ . 

continual research). 

For^ examjyle, the NIE Title VI report goes on to tentatively 

suggest the develbpfnent of an FSI-I Ike prbcedure. Fundamehtal to this 

procisdure is an impressionistic rating scale with mirtiimal analytic, 

_ _ /_ _ ^ _ _ _ _____ 

criteria (numerical scales for general categories of behavibrst e«.^« , 

:l ■ ■_ _ ' __'__.___ 

syntax, phonology , etc.). Essentially this fits into a trend toward 
BoilstJc evaluation of 1 ingui stic. behavior (cf. Farhady, 1979). - . 

Undoubtedly^ the mot i vat iorf^or holistic evaluation, as "bpposed to 

_; .__ * , _/j __ . _ ;\_ . - 

8i scret^e-point evaluation (where parameters are more precisely 

i: _ _ _ ' ■ _ . ' ,/ 

defined), Is dictated by practical considerations, primarll'^ 

limitations on the training of the (bi t ingual ). teacher (ai tester) in 

' 4_ ^_ _/:_-_! * _ * 

applying test criteria-fbeyond a certain degree of analysis. The 
problem is: The cruder the analysis the more problematic the . 
interpretation of the results, and thus 1 nf ormfat Ion for prescribing 
treatment. ^ 



On the experimental level, some findings of convergence between 

discrete pqint and immpr^ssioni stic measures have encouraged extended^N 

------ , - - - - - * . \ 

use of holistic evaluatioii^ with its potential savings in 

\ 

teacher-tester training cbsts. Sbine of these -are repbrted iri'^Ol Ibarri 
et aj^. , (1980, 1981). One finding suggesting convergence between 
discrete point and.Jmpress ioni st ic measures is th'e^ raw scoj^^, 
rank-ordering be.t^een BSM, a'^ di screte-point te#t, and LAS, a mixture of 
discrete-point and impressic' stic measpKes, with the impresstpnistic 
measure contribut^ing half of the totat score of the test. 
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(5.^8) ; . • when the raw spore distributions of the tests are 
' compared, the relattdnship between the te 

with a definite and/^bhst stent pattern of agreement 
(i.e., fewer crbss-bvers tn rank ordering of sab^pcts 
along raw test scores) between the LAS and BSM [*alK 
-three grades iBW* i.e., first, third and f If th grades)- 
, . . . the main difference between the tAS and BSM Is due 
I to differences in the way cut-off points for NES/tES/FES 
^ (categories are" defined by the* tests'^ pabltshers,^^ 1^ new 

^bcedures^ were defined for determining NES/tES/FES 
classifications^ It is Itlcely that the >AS and BSM would 

show more agreement. _' - 

(Ulibarri et ai. , 1981, p. 65) 

Ulibarri et al. cbhclude; 

(5.^9) Given the extreme di fferehce in content bestWeen the tAS 
and BSM, this result is encouraging and suggests that 
the state of 'the art in oral language proficiency 
assessment is not as pbor as some may think; ^ 

cix . , p.' 652 

However, closer scrutiny suggests that the convergence in the 

raw scores of these two LPAIs is primarily due to convergence of 

_ _ __■/_■-._ 

different standards bf measurement of the same specific core linguistic 

features, those bf morphbloay . At fir^t gUnce this is not clear due 

to the inherent holistic vagueness of the tAS criteria- for production 

(story-retei ling). Of interest are the middle points* on the 5-point 

scale of the LAS, where I have underlined the instructions which 

> 

substitute impressionistic estimates for actual quantification 

(characteristic of BSM scoring). • <^ 

(5.50) 4&vel-i ; ^ ; the most sal lent characteristic of Level 
3 is that a more or less complete view bf the story [s 
produced, although the sentences, while more coherent 
^than in tevel 2 (BW: lower prof I clericy> are still 
awkward and syntactic errors tend to repeat th e msctves 

tevel4. ► . . the student prbduces cohirent sentences 
wl th nat I ve- U ke f 1 uency w i th only an occasional error 
in either syntax of vocabulary. 



(LAS' I 



Manual, p. 9) 




that the ipeclfic criterion of mdrph^SI8gy Is used, in practrce, 
in this seemingly holistic rating of prodactjon In story-retel 1 ing " 
would es^plain conv^r'^ence wi th the BSM raw scores -(reca I I that .s^fttax 
"refers to th6 word- level , i .e. , morphology, 1 n BSM for the most par^). 
This is. confirmed by Rodriguez-Brown S El Jai-Gl i vares' (1981) study of 
six bilingual children in Chicago (ages 8-10, .third grade). They 

report that: . / , ^ ; 

(5.51) the story retelling sabtest UW of the LAS) ... proved 
, to be as go^od a predictor 5f English proficiency as the 

total score -for al 1 "chi 1 dreit. , _ . 

(R-B » E-0, 1981, p. 20) 

en the other hand, they show diversity in the other tAS subtests 
(which" happen to be discrete-point) for the lower proficient children 
_(o£. cU. Tabled, p. 19).- Therefore, the convergence found by 
Olibarri et ai. is most lll<ely dufe to the heavy weight put on the LAS 
story-retelling; not to convergence of different content, but rather to 
the implicit use of th6 same morphological criteria. Whether this is 
due to some prior training of the test Scorers in sensitivity to 
morphological differences from standard English, or some mor<^ basic 
reaction to the same criteria wl despread- among Engl i sh-speaking (at 
least middle class) populations* Is not clear. *^ 

The point here is that the discrete-point/measure comes closer 
> to exW4ilng the convergence than does the im^ressl6nistic measure, 
and therefore i Hows a scientific basis for evaluating the fa'^ness of 
the measure, and opens the possibility of specific treatments. 

• ^UltimatelyThol istic, Impressioni stic measures, whi le of - 
experimental and practical value, are weal< I n -explanatory power, in 
iccountabiiity for the ^ases of the Impressions that they reflect. 



this applies ho less to the FSI than to any other impressionistic 
measure. While as a situational format the FSJ provides a model in the 
direction of encouraging speechi approaching the spontaneous speech of 
less topic-controHed situations, its demonstration of ihter-rater 
rellibility i s hot in itself valuable to placement or treatment, the 
FSI has no advahtage over any bther'form of testing when it comes to 
di stihgui shihg hohstandard vernacular fbriris of English from * 
underdeveloped command of any form of English. However, if the measure 
is impressionistic, rather than discrete, it wi ! ! be more d! uH to 

accx)unt for the impression or evaluate its worth for educational 

/ 

treatment. This will rtake it more difficult to locate judments based 
on prejudices against nonstandard forms of speech. For example, no 
current proficiency measure will distinguish the verhacuVai' use of the 
past for participle commonly used by AQA 0 late preajlolescent 
monolingual and bilingual English speatceKlt in, 

(5.52) he hasn't came yet / 

_ • / : 

from underdeveloped no^ms, such as lack of/ Irregular past and/or 3S 
agreement characteristic of only later ADA bilingpals, and hot evgn^of 

seven-ye^r old imonol inguals (of relevant/ comman i t les) , as In, 

_ .' _ _• / _'_ 

(5.53) last night my mother teVl me If I feel sick. 

___ _^ I _ 1 

It has been the purpose of the present repx>rt_to go beyond a 

■ • ' ■ . , ar-T ■ 

concern ]f or ranking of speakers for placement purposes^ toward a 

f te» 

concreteNdemohstratioh of : the relation of interactional, discburse and 

<c ^ « 

core llhguistic abilities to each other. This is cbnsi stent with the 
point bf view that Uie goal bf education is to build bh the basis of 
what speakers do know, and how they behfve, to introduce what they 
don ' t knbvf and need to learn In the eductat lonal process. Placement Is 
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'oniy a first step, and pjacement without diagnosrttc value Is of 

y • ■ . 

^xtremely J rml t^d utility toward providing teachers with .Inforrrijitlon ^ 

___ _._ _ . _ ■ ^ ' ; - _ _ '_ ' ' '/^ 

abocit their studenlts' language abil ! ties in ^y language. It 1% 

. ■ ' " ^ • ■ • 

hypothesized on the basis of its general spundne$S| and the lack of 

contradictory evidence, that the strategy of tr(?atment depends on 

* . ■ . 

nature of the problem, and the nature of the problem is clearly 
different for examples such as (5«52) and (5»53) above, as in many 
other cases discussed in the body of thls^ report. ; 4 

5.7 Conclusions 

ghis final section of, the report surrtmarizes the findirigs arid 
conclusions of the topic/s f tuat ion project. The first subsection 
sumiriar izes the linguistic findings as they relate directly to the 
LPAIs. The second subsection summari zes the^ findings as they relate 



A 



more generally to this age and grade group. 



5 • 7 • 1 Summary -gf^LP/U^ ♦ 

1. Different llnguistJc systems (components of |5ngu^ge, e.g., 
syntax, morphojogyj and "iSbsystwns wi thin components, e.g. , 
t^nse^ modes^ negation^ agreanent) evolve^at different 

_?^®''®_[?_?*^?_P??^i?^?^' ll?y_9^ order j ng across 
^ • some separate systems according to the qatu/ e jof^ the system 

(e.g., grammatically vs. I exical ly determined rules, and 
rules which have analogs in the LI ^(Spanf sh) ^system vsw 

rules ^^hat dbn't)i 

* 

2. Morpho/ogy as a whole shows little effect of situation, 
unlesV it involves a socially sensitive feature recognized 
by tjv5 speaker (e^gi, a 1 n * t for copula + not, a^ In Isn't, 
' s rro^ j . Small amounts of data elicited by tPAls, If 
cons i sTi^ig of connected discourse (as In a story-retelling), 
rather thahkj^olated sentences, show s imi lar patterns to 
spontaneous s^^K«lu as long as the details of the morpheme 
studied are not at rs^e^ 
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For the toplc/sitaatlon sample, development of select ed 
English morphemes showed a. clear tendency toward fctono Ungual 
norms either of the coiwnuhlty or the school (standard 
Ehgllsh), Increasing steadily wlthr length of residence 
(LOR). . ' ■ 

LOR also showed a critical perlSd^^between^, 4-6 tears^-ln^ 
which sp>akers<exhlblted clear preference for Spanish (below 
the LOkl^r E^^^ (above the. LOR) In peer^ interact Ion, <Jnd 
mnri^/BSbeci a I'l'v th\xtended dl scour se (muU i-sentencei. _ ^ _ 
Thi Was ail the mo?e striking since It sometimes, conflicted 
witf |he aaiilnanM ||glstered by the tPAl measures ijsed.^o 
clal^slfy the speake^^^ ' 

Swntaicshbwe^ quiti^ different patt^rnlftg from mSfefSologyr ,^ 
dlfferffit^^pitf^wts were seen to depend on the measure used. 

The patterns 6f use of syntax in spontanedus speech cannot 
be sampled by conventional LPAIs. The patterns of use ^ 
elicited by BfAis are not /easily Interpretable outside of^^ 
consideratlon-^b^ the •"nfluence of thrttest sltuatlon^itself, 
both in terms of the speaker's motivation to ta k and _ ^ 
his/her perception (or Interpretatlonkof what Is required 
(or wanted). 

The knowl-edge, and especial lyW, of particular s/ntactic 
structures are difficult to sample In LPAIs because they 
are, for the most part, re 1 at iVily infrequent compared to 
the mor^ common morphological structures. ^ 

*- . - 'Vi- ■ , -■ 

We found t^at many syntactic structures in spontaneous ^ 
speech are still In the process of deve.l<3¥^nt|, at l"st If 
they are to reach- the standard norm (and in Some -cases, trie 
adult community norms) independent l-y of .LOR,.eyen among 
speake?r^<pr «hOm English Is yirtually L^, • Thus, It^would 
be grosUyMhtcjcUrate to claim that linguistic competence. 



even. i?the\trlctest senseW control of syn tact c 
structures, Ts vlrtuaUy de've»opi%d to adul t capac ty for L^ 
speakers before the age of 6, or thereabouts. Skills are 

still developing within the narrow age range of the 

-tOblc/sltuatlon study, and our knowledge of adq|t norms. 
Insufficient as It Is, leads us to Infer tha't 'more 
development will t.ake place. ) 

At the same time, organizational strategies on the , 
mult I -sentence level 5f ten -show transfer across languages, 
in some cases, the direction of -transfer Is oTear; in other 
cases it Is not^ a^nd may appear to be ^simpW , 
language-Independent. ". 



5- ^ l^** '???I_9f_"'^'"Pb^l^9lcal development, which (as stated 
^ above) patterns with a tow tOR, also patterns wlth^the 

^ Spontaneously. T^erefpre^ there is* I fttle dis^Tay^of *^ 
syntactlc/patterns In discourse. Such speakers often 
attempt--and even sjcceed--In using complex stractlires 
(making allowances fb? some Jne^actS«5s)--e.g^^ ^ 
suljJectraukjMla^y reversal In a^s^ question— but dp 

n^i maint^ift English over more'than three clauses 
(containing finite verbs), wTiether for lexical, ^ 
morphdrpglcal , syntact ic^'or sbcia> reasons. 

* / *^ ■ * ' . ' ^ 

The.ImpMlcatlohs for tPAjs Is th^ of morphology are 

- • relatl^e[y easy IS6 construct and use for evaluation of 
morphological development. Howevel" , they Wi tl not be 
representatfve^of functional speech behavjor^uriless they 
allow for extended discourse. More precise measures than 
are^ currently used can be developed; fo^ a finer reading of 
develojiment. However, the relat foo^of ''mbf phblbglcal 
syntactic;: and discourse development Js not well established 
and Varied both within (according to tbplc/situat ion) and 
^ across individuals. 'Therefore, syhractic/tneasures^ 
divorce spe^h from a functional cbht^Sxt ar^ only 
servlceable;fbr extremely crude distinctfons, e.g.., between 
a speaker of. very low development and^bthers. Fbr bthersf 

* the varyiables of s I tu^t^oa and motivation cbnf bund the 
measure. v. 

• ■ ' ■ M . 

_ _ . _ ._ -J 
Symmary of 'General Findings ^ , ^* ' 

____>>■ _ _ _*__.._ : _ _ " ' 

1. Both social and 1 ingulstic factors determ Jahguage 
preference. Some speakers (l ike 'SD or CS) ^have^abl 1 i t les In 
one language beyohcl.. the I r preferences, whereas other ^ 
sp^^kers Cl Ike d8)jiave preferences , beyond the abliltVes 
•normally exhibited by slpeakers wItK those preferences, 
these affect their dI"spos it Ibn to use one or another 

1 anguage' in- the classroom,^ In other contexts. 

2. General ly, ^at age 10-12, Engl ish preference is e.stabl Ishe^ 
at tOR5-| years. Arrivals at AOAswM do not allow this 
LOR may show a faster^rate of acquisition of ERgljs'h than 
speakers arriving at younger ages^not actual 1y shown but 
suggested by SO's test performance compared M^fh^ say, RR, 
cf^. Figure 5.3), but may be .ret Icent about using Engl ish In 
front of peers.* A^this age, there are fewer speakers' at 
early stages of English language develbpment. This is a 

y social fact which affects some speakers* preferences aad , 
actual behaC^t or. 
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' V SltuatS8n his a measurabU effect on discourse a'?^ core 
' fioeakers distort their performance away from the direct 

of spont-anious Ipeechi (« daSonstrated, in Chapter 3i,3.2 and . r 
J i^thi^?Sap^k'ect3b5.|.^^A)) glvihgthe mpres|lon 

^ tharihey perceive.thirth^irttent of the tesr 

wSat thev dort't>lin6w at the expense" of what they do^know 
TwIth SS.?oss bi^.rty^ defenslVe.:behavior of 
th^y- db know in o^ to avoid the academic -sin- of being 
wrong} . y , 

i». There are farther fnguistic criteria whlcK^^^ . , 

for late preadbles^ent^age groups for both school and . 
vernacular speech to test, their language abl 1 ities, in ^ \ . , , 
HteJm^nlng accessibility to l« EngV^ 

■program, with those of monolingual °r "--ly 5°?>'^'"f"tn " 

This has been shown In ekampie. from pa sj "^^dals, certain 

aspects of relati vizatlon and subordination devices of other . ^ 

kinds! This cuts into what Cummins (various references) has, 

d st?ngulsheS from baVlt, nbnrllngulstlc contex^^^^^ - 

I^^lltn^r^l^eie^li^rn^ l^ ■ 
?SrIfierilngu~llties (exempllfl^ 

are a product of exposure to school .( In the sa^e way that 
Z wZ. ^ a iqSl has araued that the more JpaslC 

o?;gnii'.Jle s oraI52?slt"lon are t|nl^.cantly^ 

affected by Instractlon at any age, ^^P^^'^IJ^ J^^^^ 
aae of 12)1 rather' than features of natural development,^ 
although wth possible cognitive and aqademic consequences. v. 
?n the bas s of ghese flndlnfs as they^ 

sjnt^x for the oFganlzatlor^ °' . ed thlt they are' ' 
multt-clause discourse units, I have suggested thjt they are 

Indeed relevant to production and comprehension pf^more 
implex written texts, Kndependent of the effect, of reduced 
non-1 tngulstic context In the written language. 

5. To the extent that the source of mPJ^I'^^^'^Hrr^ 
prescribes the n»de of treatment^Npni that te^^^^^^ 

liagnostlc and q"- Htat I ve Information feo b^^dge^^^ what 
.tudents know to where they want to ^akeV th^, 1? s 
Essential to distinguish vernacular from^ underdeveloped 
linguistic forms* at any lavel of analysg. For^ Anaeles 
lonistandlng bilingual communities such a^ East Angeles 
[or various barrios In New York C I ty artd el sewhere ^ ^ 
ernacular and under.develbped- forms cannot be dl stlngul shed 
y using monolingual community middle class norms,^ 
Jandard norms, as criteria^ but^must be dlstlngu^^^^^ 
through the establ i shment of monol ' "g^l/"**f °^„"'l^p'^®'^ 
bilingual norms In the community serviced. Hhus. for_ ^ 
example, i t has been shown that use of telj. [o*-. • 
!f •Hhfiet-auxniary Inversion In embedded wh-questtons does 
not mptrindUld'ual b from Spanish as^opposed to 

canity norms, whether age-graded or more generally . , 
developed, cf. Chapter 'J, '».'»ff). 
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6; There is ndye>)ldence from morphoSogy and syntax that by ages 
10-12" bLMngual ism\pr exposjire to standsrd_l ahfuage (If 
cbnfUf^ to school) adverscfy affects thelteyefopment of , 
el ther^^rniicuiar langaage. th regard to bi 1 Ihgual \m \ t . 
has bed^ shoWn that^^^fl many cases ^ 
*frofn one language '^^hi^ other indeed does tnaitsfef (e.g. ^ 
In morphology, thj^^lufal suffix already c^^^ of 
' all speakers; the past Jtense as a category with early 
acquisition of the core Irregular pasts^ cf. Chaptef^, 
¥:3.2i in syntax^ the "5tandard"--b:ut aHb cbiOTUh 
' v^ernacular— form of the embedded yes/nb question wtthput an 
Apparent subject/aux[l iSry Inverslbn stagej. aiw^ other 
features, cfi Chapter 4). SI th regard to exposure to 

. the'.standard, it has been shown for English that this does 

not affect vernacular use of the past, for the participle of 
^ perfect forms ifer non-use of tatlnate relative clause^ 
structures.' From these flndtngs it is cbhclucle^ that 
bi lingual ism is Aot detr[menta1 to the development of oral 
lariggage skills, that transference of later developed ^ 
linguistic^skills [s,[lkely, and that emphasis oh oral 
product ion of standard forms, at the expense of written 

production ahd comprehension of the standard forms, is 

vr misplaced toward^e goal of literacy for bi 1 Ingual s of ages 
lb+. Jl • 
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APPEND IX A 



Experimental inter\*,iew sequence for the top/sit study., ' 
1. (Set ijp^retprdlng eqaipment. tarn onO 
BEGIN. 

* / . 

(topic: bangaage choice) What tangu\^ge should we start Spanish or 
English, or both? * - \ 

iNTRbbueE. • -y -- - — ' - - 

(Speaker by name and age. First di stributlon of talk.) TeH me each * 

yoar nam%s and* ages. (Explal'^-^fl^Cthem: ^'sb lat^ when I play the tape 

back i can tell whose voice Is whorSe.'*) * _ ' 



DEFINE SiTUATibN. (Give your name^ilave thofir use .your first name. Use 
their first. names. ) 



BEGIN TOPIW. (Drop ahd/br mo 
(places). Tell me alj the p 

Which was the best? Why? 

(Maybe tie in animalSi pets, if rural.) 



a^/you see fit.) 

you've fl ived '(di stribute) 



DESCRIPTION DU TRY. . . 

Tell me about the house. How many ^rbbms? Where? / 

SWITCH TRY. (Switch language.) Another one. , 

- - ~ - - _ _ -_ s ' ' ' 

TOPIC, (home). How many i h your family? Whb? " . 

What's it like to be the oldest/youngest/ etc.? v 

; • _ \__ 

PURSUE TOPiC (if seems productive) (Try for a narrative.) Siblings, 
etc. • 

SWitefj TRY. (Try for another DU jn the other language). 

^the. switch tries usually fall as reported In the body bf 
thj^ report.) ^ H . 

TRANS|T|bN. Tell me about the games you played outside bf |chbbl whi^n 
you were younger^ maybe still play? Hbw db you play? Whb taugh-t you? 
do you thbose sides? ^ 

TbPle.i (friecds). Whb are ybur best friends no6? What db ybu db? 
^ (bikesi boards, cars^ etc. ) Hbw' did ybu meet? Did you always have the 
same best friends? What happened? ' 

^OPIC. (nationalities) Are all your best friencfs the same nationality? 
what are the different hat Ibhal i t les where you 1 lye? \J[Get wbrd^fbr 
natibnal i ties.)- Where do the closest whi tes/blacjcs/whb else- Irve? 

tbPle. (prejudice) Do you think there's a lot of, prejudice around ^)ere? 
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(Go for stofy.) . ^ 

TOPIC, (neighborhoods) Which Is the best/worst neighborhood around 
"here? Why? (agreement? distribute.) 

.Have you eveir felt-you were In danger? scared? accidents? : v- 

Are there gangs around here? Do they have names? How do they dress? 
What do they do? <gb for story), 

TOPie. (customs) What kind of clothes do you like? etc. What do other 
people wear? • 

TOPIC, (verbal skills) Do you know any jokes? Do kide cap bh each^fs 
other? What do they say? Do they do It in Spartl sh/Engl I sh 

too? ^ / 

TOPIC, (school) Have you been to a lotta schools? Which was t'he best? 
Why? Best teacher? Why? Worst teacher? Why? How do you like the 
•bilihguai classes ( 1 f 'appropr late) ? Why? 

TOPIC, (fntlcipation) What do you think about going to Junior high 
school? Know anyone there yet? Who? What do they say? What about 
getting older? Do you tjilnk you've changed much? What did you u^ta 
do that you don't do anymore? ■ _ * 

TOPIC, (the" future/money) Rave you thought about what you want to da^ , 
'as a job/career ( never put It as "whata you wanna do when you grow up . 
Have you eyer^de any MONEY? How? What did yog do with It? 

TOPIC, (beliefs a?id magic") Wheh-you Were litjHe were^ you afraid of 

monsters or anything? / * » u ^ 

What about now? Do you believe things like that exi st? What abou(: 

people from buter-^ace? Flying saucers? ESP? Magic? etc. Know any 

scary 6t creepy placesj? Haunted house? N 

TbPie. (vicarious experience)*^ Watch TV? Seen any good movies? Can 
things like that real ly happen? Why do you say that? Did you ever see 
anything like that in real life? Who did? . 

TOPIC, (music). Do you listen to music? Ra^lo? Records? What kind? J 
What else? What mu§ Ic don't you 1 ll<e? Do you dance? Are you going to ^ 
learn how? Can you descr I begone? ^ 

TOPIC, (social life). Parties? Which was the last one? Which one'was 
-best? Have ybu ever been ^n love? When? What happened? How many 
bby/gi rl-f r ie»d3-45ave you had? How did you bjCcome friends? 

TOPIC. ( food )\ What do you like to eat? Can you cook? How do you/does 
she (usually ntother) make [t? Did you ever , try to make something and it 
didn't turn out right? (story.) |^ 

PEER CONFERENCE i - ____ ^ , 

I want ybu all tb take this bbbk and make up a story together. I m 
gonna leave so you can be alone, but I 'm leaving th* taperecorder on. 
When i come back I want each of you tb tell me a st<*y you make up 
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about it in both English and Spanish. If you have trbubl e> we' 1 1 help 
each other, so don't worry, I'll be Back In about 10 minjUtes, (*seems 
j ike the. stories only take 5 minutes for both languages. Leave time for 
spontaneous talk. )\ 

RETURN, ' • 

The story retellings (^lake short), 

TOPIC- (language)- Do you ever talk Spanish/English? When? Why? 

"Which otre do you feel you kriow better?»« Why? ^ 
Who^tdo you talk mostly Span •* sh/Ehgl I sh to? ^ 
What happens if you use the other one? 

END- OK. Thanks for talking with me- I have to talk to some more 
people now, and see what they think too- 
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APPENDIX B . . 

Format for the tanguage Proficiency interview. 

li Use order Spanish a-b, and then English a-b^ If possible. 

2 Speaker puts on cllp-on microphone. . Start recording equipment. 
Begin the Interview. „ 

comb te 1 famas? 

y cuantos anos tienes? 

Jo que vamos hacer no tiene que ver con la escuela. 

3. Begin tcsst simulation. ^ 

Present pictures 5-7 from the BSM picture booklet. 

INSERT BSM pictures 5-7. 

a. Spanish (from BSM-1 child response book*let, p6). 

dbhde esta el rey eh este dibujo? (po|nt|ng topicture 5) 
dohde esta el perro en este dibujo? Cpointlng to picture 6) 
y donde esta el rey en este dibujo? (pointing to picture 7) 

20. (picture 5) porque tiene ^1 ana corona? 

21. (p. 5) que quiere el perro que haga el rey? 

22. de quien es la comida que ^1 perro se quiere comer? 
23i que paso con la comida del rey? (see picture 7). 

tk. que hublera pasado si el perro no se hublera ctMnldo la comida? 
23 i porque" se cayo "^liTTTian za n^ 
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b. eso es todo qon este. Ahbra vamos hacer ptracbsa.Vas a oir un 
cuento y luego me 16 vas a contar. (plays LAS-1 Spanish std^y on a^ 
separate cassette recoFder). < ^ 

LAS-1 Stbry. (cf LAS ManuSi , p7) 

. ] . r ; " . . . . . . ■ ■ 

La histbria <Je una gigahta. Habia una vez una giganta morada y 
gj^acibsa^ a quien je gustaba comer he 1 ado de f As| que un d^a de 

yirahb se. file a coher Id que parecia helado de fresasi No le gusto lo 
que cpflilp y dijd — esto no^s helado, de f resas; es pjntura -rbja. Al 
dia siguiente la giganta morada y.graciosa se sentta may enferma. 
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Cuandb sus amigbs vinierSh a vlsitarla le preguntaron: como te 
sientes? --No rrtUy bieri, contesto. Sentlmos macho que la plntura roja 
te haya puestd enferma, asi que te^trajlmosanos regal itos.O:^!^ 
grfhde le dib Uri pbcb de pan fr<?sco; el gigante rned[ano le g^_amjs 
palmeras rbsadas; y la giganta pequer^a le dio ana trompeta de plata. 
--Gracias, dijb la giganta. Creo qae ahora me slento an poco mcjor. Y 
nuhca mas voy a comer pinUira. 

(Ihtervtewer to child) Ahora me puedes contar el caento? , 
Transition to English versions of l?rigaage proficiency test segments, 
ok. Now we're gohna do the same thing in English.^ 

k Engl ish version. 

f 

a: BSM-1. (same pictures as for Spanish version. From BSM English 
Child response booklet, p6). 

Where is the king in this pjctare? (p.5) - 
Whereas the dog in this pjcture? (p.6) - " ^ 

And Where's the kingpin this picture? (p. 7) ^ 

21. Why is the dog looking at the king? (p. 5) 

22. What happened to the king's food? (p. 7) ^ 

23. What would have happened if the dog hadn't eaten the food? 
2^. What happened to that apple? (p. 7) 

25. Why did it fall down? 

b. LAS-1. Same prbtbCbl as for Spanish 3- b. above. Plays the 
English version of the story for production in tAS-1 (tAS Manual, p6). 

The silly old monster. Once upon a time thecp wa^^a sMIy old 
mbrister who liked to drink plnlc lemonade. So one summer day fie went 
and drank what looked like pink lemcupde. He didnJt like what he drank 
arid said, "This is not pink lemonade, thjs Is p j nk\fnk."^ The next day 
the silly old monster felt very sick. When all of his frfendscame to 
:A^|:s4^hJQU.they,.>a.sl^ are yog?'' "No t yerj -well!^'> he answered. 



"We're sorr-y the pink ink made: you sick," they sa[dV^o we T)rou|Kt;;^p^ 
some presents.^' The big monster gave Mm some fresh fru|t; the middle 
sized monster g|ve him some green flowers, and the little monster gave 
him a gold flute. The si 1 jy old monster said, "Th^k you. I think I 
feel a little better now.. And I 'in never going to>^nk pink ink 
again." 
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ABBREVIATIONS 



(see below for speaker identification code.) 



AOA age of arrival. 

BINL Basic Inventory of Natural Language (an^LPAl). 



BSH Bilingual Syntax Measure (an LPAI). 

C norm cbmmurilty norm. 

_ * _ _ _ . • . 

D norfT^ developmental norm.* ^ 

— - - - _ - _ 

Dl discourse interview. 

DU ■ discourse unit. ; 

HLS Home Language Survey. 

La language abilities; 

LAS . Language Assessment Scales (ap LPAI). 

LB language behavior. * 

tOR length of residence. 

LP language proficiency. 

LPA language proficiency assessment. 

LPAI language proficiency assessment instrument. 

LPI language proficiency Interview. 



HN multipIS negation. , , t -~ 

■ - 

0-H object-head^ a relative clause whose head fs the object of 

the main Verb. ^ 

6-RC object-relative clause: a re1at[ve clause whose head i^fe*'s 

to the object of the verb of the relative clause. 

: •__ V , • / 

PC peer conference. / 

RC relative clause. i / 
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RIM racially isolated minority (school). 

_ . • , _. 

RM relative marker. • 

SC " subject copy. ^ 

S-R subject-head: a relative clause whose head is the subject of 

the main verb. 

S-RC subject-relative clause: a relative clause whose head refers 

to the subject of the verb of the relative clause. ^ 

T hbrrn transfer norm. / 

-/•■' 

y _ 



Speaker l^en^^tcatiotx^ ei tat ions of individual speakers are followed 
by a speaker Identification code which allows convenient a<^Cess to 
Important demographic features of the speaker. An example of the code 

is: . 

At12F18724SE v. 

There are 12 positions in the code. f; 

_ ' 

I- 2 assign an arbitrary sequence of letters rep^-esent ing a 

unique fdeht if icatibh of each speaker, e.g.' AL. 

^gSve the speaker's age^^e.g. 12. . • . 

5 identifies the speaker's sex: M or F. . *- 

6 indicates the site of the Interviews: either 1 or 2. 

7-8 indicate the speaker's age of arrival, e.g. Q7 (at age 

seven). ^ ' 

9 indicates the speaker's attributed EN^ 

prof iciehcy^ according- to the school records. This Is a 
number if the LAS was used, and a Jet ter If the BINL was 
used. E.g. In the example, the numjber is 2, indicating that 
the English score was recorded by. the LAS as a 2 (low limited 
Eng:14«h~l^figuage prof Ulenc 

indicates the speaker's attributed SPANISH language 
prof Iclency, according to the school records^ e.g. Iji the 
example the speaker was recorded as a LAS 4 (fluent nanguage 
proficiency). 

II- 12 indicates the language(s) recorded bh the speaker's home 

language survey. There are three posslbj 1 1 tiesr EE« Erglish 
only, SS» Spanish only, SE« Spanish and English both reported 
In home. ( 



^ ■ - _ i „ . _. 

* Wjienewer there Is mi^s^lng Informat Ion j an X is entered tn the 
appropriate position. For the most part ^ this appljes only to 
positions 9-12, especially for 16 (a speaker who was not recordeo'^or 
Spanish langaage proficiency according to any assessment instrument). 
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